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TREES, SNAKES AND GODS IN ANCIENT SYRIA 
AND ANATOLIA* 


By W. G. LAMBERT 


For too long study of ancient Near Eastern representational art and study of 
possibly related texts have been entirely separate disciplines, the one a branch 
of archaeology, the other of philology. This accounts for the very scanty results 
obtained and their frequently questionable character. In the case of Classical 
Greece and Rome art historians ordmarily command Greek and Latin so as to 
use written sources at first hand, but Near Eastern archaeologists have com- 
monly been illiterate in their fields of study, while philologists often have limited 
knowledge of art and use that very amateurishly. Thus it is an occasion for 
rejoicing that a serious attempt has just been made on some very difficult 
material from Syria and Anatolia, and that one major break-through has 
resulted which opens up prospects of fuller understanding of certain aspects of 
ancient art. The author, E. Williams-Forte, is primarily an art historian with a 

iality in ancient Near Eastern seals, and she has taken an interest in 
Ugaritic to be able to exploit that material. Her Columbia Ph.D. thesis: 
Mythic cycles: the iconography of the gods of water and weather in Syria and 
Anatolia during the Middle Bronze Age (ca. 2000-1600 3.0.) has not been pub- 
lished, but a lengthy article derived from parts of it has recently appeared.* 
This starts from the tree and snake in the garden of Eden and investigates their 
possible Canaanite background. The original observation of major importance 
is that the storm god of Syria and Anatolia of the first half of the second millen- 
nium 8.0., Anatolian Tarhunna, Syrian Hadad or Baal, Mesopotamian Adad, 
occasionally holds up 8 plant, branch or tree as a symbol? This is entirely 
explicable from his sending down rain to the earth by which plants are nourished. 
More commonly, as is well known, he holds forked lightning, a symbol of the 
rain-bringing storm, and with this symbol he is common in contemporary 
Mesopotamian art also. The storm god is well known to have been one of the 
highest gods in the pantheons of northern Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine and 
Anatolia, and this plant or tree can now be seen as a forerunner of the stylized 
tree ubiquitous in Mitanni art, which is found from Western Iran to the Mediter- 
ranean during the third quarter of the second millennium. There is good reason 
to consider it a divine symbol rather than an item of decoration alone because 
on seals it is so commonly held by one or two figures. On faience seals these 
figures are generally either nude and kneeling, or clothed and either standing 
or Bitting. The nude figures in fact wear a double-stranded belt whioh is visible 
in clear examples, and this shows that they are derived historically from the 


1 See p. 612 below. The writer thanks O. R. G , D. Collon and J. E. Reade for comments 
and However, it must not be assumed they necessarily agree with everything 
contained in this article. 

3 E. Williams-Forte, ° The snake and the tree in the iconography and texts of Syria during the 
review below in L. Gorelick and E. Williams-Forte (ed), Ancient seals and the Bible (see the 

p. 612), 18-43. 
Williams-Forte’s figs. 4-11 and 18-15, to which add: N. PE fand OT A KAN 
a again mal tvcravtons from Killapa (cited kweni 9’), no. 7 and C.F.-À. Schaeffer 


Note also tree abuttang Baal's shoulder m B. Parker, Irag, 11, 1940, pl. i, no. 8. Though we 
often call this symbol a tree, we do not thereby oommit ourselves to its & treo rather than 
s branch or plant. 
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Old Akkadian hero with six curls, the lahmu, a type of minor god.‘ Of the 
clothed figures, a single one could represent the storm god himself, but a pair 
would have to be either minor gods or prieste. On stone seals with their 
greater detail the storm god is usually identified without difficulty throughout 
these areas. In Anatolia the earliest evidence comes from a group of seal 
impressions on cuneiform tablets of the Assyrian merchants. While using a large 
quantity of motifs of Mesopotamian origin, they exploit it in a context of 
Anatolian religions. Thua the gods are shown clothed as Mesopotamian gods, 
though very off-beat in detail, but the storm god is easily identified from the 
bull he rides or holds back with reins, the forked lightning or ‘ tree’ he holds as 
an identifying symbol, and a raised weapon he often brandishes.* In Syria in 
addition to the forked lightning or ‘tree’, bull and raised weapon, he has a 
characteristic dress: short kilt and spiked helmet, with long plait down the 
back.’ This Syrian style Hadad is also known from second-millennium Hittite 
art, but with tall, often horned, headdress instead of spiked helmet. 

The various marks identifying the storm god have been known for long and 
there is no question about him in this respect, but the symbolism still needs 
study. Thus according to Williams-Forte use of the bull is partly due to ‘ that 
fertile animal’s role as the means of propagation and thus perpetuation of the 
herds’ (p. 24).8 This view arises from the modern term ' fertility’, beloved of 
historians of religion but not so easily found in the ancient texts. In Akkadian, 
the best documented language of the ancient Near East, the obvious words 
which spring to mind in this connexion are nuju, fuhdu and hegallu, which 
refer to abundance of water and profusion of plant life, and are often found in 
association with Adad, but are not used for feoundity of domestic animals. The 
root dé” covers all kinds of profusion, animal, vegetable or liquid, though even 
this does not quite equal the modern ‘ fertility ’ in lacking any sexual overtones. 
In Akkadian literature there is common allusion to Adad’s sending rain, but the 
present writer has not seen any passage which refers to Adad’s responsibility for 
impregnating herds of cows. The Babylonians were of course very familiar with 
animal husbandry, and worshipped gods who were concerned with this, namely 
Amurru and Sakkan, so the lack of this attribute from Adad is significant. 
Syrian and Anatolian religions may have been different in this matter, but until 
some specific evidence is forthcoming caution must be maintained. In Akkadian 
texte Adad is a bull because his roaring was the thunder that brought rain.* 

With the appearing of Mitanni art in the middle of the second millennium 
and the consequent gradual disappearance of Syrian art, the very distinctive 
Syrian Hadad likewise generally disappears. The god himself lost nothing in 
importance under the Mitanni empire, so art should be scanned for signs of him. 


4 For the Mitanni peo cg: Driggs eee of ancient Near Bastern seals in the 
Ashmolean Museum, 1, seals, n u, see the fundamental article of 
E. AM Wiggermann, ‘ Exit Talim!’ OROL, $i, 1083, 00-105). fo yep Akkad p od 
these minor gods hold up symbols while kneeling, see e.g. G. A. Eisen, OIP, 47, no. Bee 
further the re “The par FW Labamu in cosmology ', Or., 54, 1085, 189 ff. 

* Single seated figure: e.g. C. F.-A. Sahaeffer-Forrer, op. cit., 139, B.S. 24.156; two standing 
ni 6g. op. at., 123, RS. 21.16. 


9 passim, 

"Beo A. anel, D'I ie du dieu de l'orage, oh. v. 

š The Baal myth passage Ras Shamra (KTU, 1.5 v 18 £)), in which Baal impregnatos & 
cow 88 times, has been alleged as evidence of his fertility, but when only a e offspring resulted 
éd a mare groal to Argue kho opposite: that Baal is shown to be laoking in 
fertility! On a more serious level the passage is irrelevant, and a further evidence of e confusion 
brought about by the misuse of the term * 

* Adad is is ' the bull of the skies’ (/«-wr da-ma-a-i: CT, 15 4 8) and his voice is thunder, see 
rigim Adad in the Akkadian lexios. 
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Forked lightning, save for rare examples,!° is no longer used. Also seals, the 
main surviving body of material, do not usually show gods mounted on symbolic 
animals. Thus the ubiquitous stylized tree, as already noted, must be the 
symbol of Teshub in Mitanni art, and when, for example, a single standing figure 
in divine garb and with the horned tiara of divinity is shown holding it, pre- 
sumably that is Teshub himself. 

There is little evidence from Syria and Anatolia for the last two centuries of 
the second millennium, but in Babylonia under the second Isin dynasty 
(c. 1156-1024 B.0.), the only common seal type shows a distinctive stylized tree 
and a prancing animal, most commonly a bull. The Babylonian seals commonly 
have rows of triangles along the upper and lower borders, imitating gold caps 
with triangular patches of granulation. There is a south-west Iranian equiva- 
lent of this type of seal, but lacking the borders of triangles. The high styliza- 
tion of the tree and heraldic pose of the animals certainly suggest a symbolic 
content, and the god Adad is the only obvious and likely referent. He was less 
popular in southern Mesopotamia than in northern Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Anatolia, because farming in the south does not depend on rain. Attempts to 
maintain his northern status were made by giving him control of subterranean 
water (properly Ea’s domain), and the personal names ‘ Adad is king/lord of 
the gods” appear in both the Old Babylonian and Cassite periods.1® Bo far as is 
known, there was no special attachment to him under the second Isin dynasty, 
indeed that was the period when Marduk officially became head of the pan- 
theon.!? However, Nebuchadnezzar I does pray to Adad of Babylon and ascribes 
his victories to him in-a bilingual text on a stone tablet.1* One could have 
expected him to ascribe victories to Marduk, the newly proclaimed head of the 
pantheon, but perhaps in Nebuchadnezzar’s view Adad was a form of Marduk. 
Enüma Elid gives Adad as Marduk's 47th name (VII 119-22), with emphasis on 
rain-giving. Adad’s temple in Babylon, Enambe, could have been understood 
as a subordinate shrine of Marduk. Thus it is entirely possible that this second 
Isin dynasty tree was a symbol of the storm god. 


19 E, Porada, Corpus of anotent Near Masiern Seals in North American collections: the collection 
qf the Pierpont Morgan Library (henceforth: CAN ES), no. 1020. 

u H. Danthine, Le Palmier- A ia T iconographie de PA eee 
garenne (1997) contains a lot of material and a vof opinione, t mixes up too man 

to have any serious valuo as terpretation. The more recent work 

GEO Arabi plead en Ajar jara ja OI Willa ad mont JO, (1088) la barakah to 
one ae corsa mae concentration on form anes exclusion of function and meaning again 
resulta in unrelated items bemg thrown together. The Middle Assyrian tree with the bent trunk, 
however stylized in depiction, is usually meant as a real tree in a landscape. The common Mitanni 
stylized tree is a symbol not meant as a real tree in a landscape. The of this book would 
have been clearer had the title read: Les Arbres stylisds .. H. York, ' Helliger Baum’ ' in Real- 
lexikon der Assyriologie, IV, 260-83, offo a useful survey of tho material with bibliography, but 

s not take up serlousl blems of significan. 

13 e.g. E. Porada, R, 24, nos. 98—0 ; O. Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder, 475. 

13 See pro tem. the author, Syria 58, 1981, 1761. 

MP, Amiet, Glyptique suriewne, nos. 21214. 

15 cf, bêl nag-bi à su-wn-ni ' lord of abyss and rein’ (BBS, no. 6 ii 41). H. J. Deighton, The 
* Weather-God’ in Hittite Anatolia (BAR International Series, 148), develops the thems that the 
Anatolian storm god controlled and fountains and was not in reality a storm god. Some 
evidence in favour of this view 1s presented, but since in the Hittite Hattian myth ` The Moon 
that fell from Heaven" 4U ıs concerned with thunder, rain and wind, a balanced view must 
accept both The term ‘ weather-god ° should certainly be abandoned as mistranslation 

assonance of the German Weattergoti. Sunshine is as much weather as rain | 

1¢ For Old Babylonian examples see W. Bommertald, Der Aue Marduks, des for later 
exam se the writer, BSOAS, ILvYI, 1, 1984, 3 

W. Sommerfeld, op. cit., and the review article cited in the last footnote. 
1s Exo, 7, 1960, 42 ff. 
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The better-known first millennium sacred tree is altogether more obscure. 
It occurs very frequently in the palace reliefs of Ashurnasirpal II at Nimrud,!* 
and in such profusion and position that it can hardly be a symbol of Adad. 
Only Ashur or perhaps Ninurte could be considered. Commonly there is a 
standing genie each side holding up to it fir cone (1) and bucket.2° We take the 
view that these creatures function as pollinators, and that the tree was con- 
sidered a palm! Palm trees needed artificial pollination to give the best yield. 
These pollinators also appear in the same reliefs either side of the king (always 
with bucket, variously with or without cones) and flanking entrances (with or 
without cones as for the king). Thus the cones (1) were considered essential for 
the tree, but not for the king or at entrances. Clearly the action of the genies 
should not be pressed in ite natural sense. Palms may need pollination, but not 
the king or his visitors. We suggest that the fertility of palms was understood 
in a figurative sense of prosperity and success. Such a concept is well known in 
late second- and first-millennium Babylonis and Assyria. Figurines buried at 
entrances are insoribed: ‘ Uproot disease, enter, Meérü ,! a term translated 
* wealth, prosperity, riches’ by the CAD, also used as a poetic name of the palm 
tree. Thus it 18 argued that this stylized tree did not, in Ashurnasirpal’s palace, 
symbolize any particular deity, but was similar to the Roman’s bona Fortuna. 

First-millennium cylinder seals support this interpretation. A few show the 
tree being pollinated, as in the Assyrian palace reliefs.* But the vast majority 
show the tree immediately under the winged solar disc. Occasionally there is 
a bust in the disc, leas frequently two minor busts in addition, one to either aide.M 
The juxtaposition of tree beneath disc already occurs in Mitanni art, but there 
the squeezing of the maximum number of items in the available space and the 
overwhelming desire for symmetry and artistic effect allow the possibility of 
interpreting the two items separately. In any case the juxtaposing is not 


19 J. B. Stearns, AJO, Beiheft 15, pls. 85-91. See also J. Meusxyiski, Dis Rekonstruction der 
i pls. 1-17. 
The kn genies in contrast ooeset the trees with their bere hands. Since this action 

does not appear here, e.g. in glyptio, it may be a secondary, local variation. 

11 One may ask whether the Mitanni seal rolled on s fourteenth-century Middle 
tablet from Assur (O. Weber, Altorientalische Siagelbilder, no. 470 = A. Moortgat, ZA, 47, 1042, 
85, Abb. 76) does not anticipate the first millennium pollination. A typical ' elaborate style’ 
stylized tree has two bunches of dates added, and to its right stands a figure with a kind of bucket 
in one hand and a piece of on m the other. Sain wind VEL da eran ya fed 


seal 
dates were added to make clear that tho tree was understood as & 

" KAR, 208 rev. 9-10 = O. R. Gurney, AAA, 22, 1935, 70-71. 

Peg. CANES, TIO; Iraq, 41, pl. ix 78; O. White Musoarella (ed.), Ladders to Heaven, 
no. 104; U. Moortgat-Correns, Mémchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 8. Folge, 6 22 no. 38; 
PBS, XIV, no. 598; L. Delaporte, Musde du Lowvre, Catalogue des cylindres, TI, À 728; M. de 
a and J. Menant, Collection de Olerog, Catalogue méthodique a rassoned, 1, 841-8, 846: all 

than 


Lambert, Irag, 41, 1970, 35-6. 

ls a a aap NG Mer MILD spum ai abaran 
stylized tree is not, so the origin of the combined motuf has to be sought in Ama. We suggest that 
the o 18 to be found in standards on poles. The so-called gate-post is often held as a symbol in 
glyptic: s pole with extras at the top (e.g. R. Boehmer, Die Eniwickhing, ç 
499—502, 518, 520, 522-524, eto.). Rarely in Akkadian and Ur TI a phe other symbols appear 
on top of poles (op. cit., Abb. 158; Briggs Buchanan, op. cit., 601-2), but in Old Babylonian seals 
the s bol ona pole (‘ standard ') us much more common (0 ED, 200; 0T, 825, 351, 354, 858, 
866, 884, 888, 414, 435, 451, 458, eto.). Of these Old Babylonian standards, that with a honhead 
either side of a central macehead (op. cft, 351, eto.) often rests on a polo whose representation is 
decorated with diagonal hatching. ia the urge for greater decorative effect resulted in fan- 
cier. poles, to wu port- aym bola. anong w oh the winged solar diso appears (e.g. op. ot., 955, 957). 

At times these supports could best be termed columns, and some are so fancy as to 
trees (e.g. O. Whito Muscarella (ed), op. olt., no. 214; Briggs Buchanan, op. cit., no. 1271; 
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particularly common, and worshippers are not adoring this combination of 
motifs.** In the first-millennium seals the winged disc and tree are clearly one 
combined symbol. Ropes often hang from the diso, which worshippers, one 
either side, grip. Thus the disc is not, as in presentation scenes, an extra item 
unrelated to the main scene. The disc is well known to represent a god, the sun 
god Samaé at first, but later in Assyria it is apparently used for the national god 
Aššur.?” The sun god continued to be a popular god throughout the first 
millennium, but the popularity of the diso is such that one may wonder whether 
in Babylonia it did not represent Marduk (called ‘ the sun god of the gods’ by 
Babylonian theologians).%® The first two groups of seals are the Neo-Assyrian 
linear style (CAN ES, 640-47, eto.) and the Neo-Babylonian early cut style 
(op. cit., 726-81, ete.),2* both c. 900-800 s.c. In both styles there is charac- 
teristically a figure either side. The Assyrian figures hold the ropes from the 
disc, the Babylonian figures normally kneel with hands outstretched in the 
attitude of adoration normal for this period. Thus it would appear that the diso 
is being worshipped and that the tree is a supporting property, a sign of the 
blessings which flow from the deity above. Later modelled style scenes, both 
Assyrian and Babylonian so far as can be ascertained (op. cit., 771-0, eto.), 
may show the busts in the winged disc and may have two bull men supporting 
it, worshippers and pollinators. The stylized tree can be replaced by a realistic 
palm, though this is rare (op. oit., 774, etc.). It might be argued that two deities 
are represented : the sun above and the storm god below. Sama’ and Adad were 
worshipped together as the givers of oracles, but only in the second millennium, 

alone was the giver of oracles in the first millennium.» Also, when wor- 
ship of two deities together, in anthropomorphic form, is seen on first-millen- 
nium seals, it is regularly one male and one female, go spouses.*! There is thus 
no good reason to take the first-millennium stylized tree m Mesopotamia as a 
symbol of a particular god. It seams rather to symbolize the blessings which 


L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres...de la Bibliothèque Nationals (henceforth: BN), nos. 
468-7), and in other cases can only be described as stylized trees (e.g., loo. cit., 485). Thus when 
one finds a more or Less naturalistio tree under a winged solar dus (Muscarolla op. pe 
the pattern is derived from a sym a pole, but the motaf has been expanded in real tree 
with superimposed disc. Note that tly Old Babylonian tecresotta (MT. Berrelet, 
Tigurinas ot alas en terre owile da la AM daopotomie aai QUA, t, no. 815) shows a solar duo (without 
winga m mounted on the trunk of & palm tree. 
ote from Nuzi: E. Porada, AASOR, 24, no. 02; from Assur: T. Beran, ZA, 52, 1957, 
144, Abb. 3 and 189, Abb. 84; BW, 468. There is no certainty in this last example that the figures 
exther aide of the tree and winged diso are worshipping them. By the direction of their faces they 


Dese af ye wn TAA ie dd oya saka E aan presents Samak, from 


Ash II see e.g. Propylden xiv, pl. 197, but when in the same king's 

reliefs tho diso with bust a appears (never ih x group of symbols), seda op: Tit- pe. 108 ane 

2084, it is to see it as other a symbol of it above the 

lamps reier to conn ° rita e blat huie TA the king's 

Inscriptions refer to with the help of and (og. AKA, 1 18), other 
name Abdur alone: the help of Alur his lord’ (e.g. op. cit., 177 4). 

15 e.g. Enüms Eli, I 102. Also two late compilations explain Samak as a name of Marduk: 


* Ramak is Marduk of justice ' (OTT, 24 50, BM 47408 obv. pope BA Samal is Marduk of the law suit’ 
(Afo, 19 115, O 5, oomm.). 

Y while overs ona ik Ced Dat Hesse Ba yoan, Urs entend ti be no diese viden 
sung ug DM aane alen, AULIE arpa Huet DORE a RS ana en ARS SE DU 
Ur or U 

Mo cales on tasta, addressed: to Bazat atit Anad; ara repressa In in late 
nie Gds en dan Semangat, aad TE Kina, Fue by J. A. Knudtzon, 
Aseyrisohe Gebete an den Sonnengoti, and E. G. Klauber, | serana 


zar nue edition i im entr L3 
s These are mostly in eas eos Amey den dellei siyi, CANAS, 691, 693-5; BN, 854, 
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flow from worship of a partioular deity. The rarity with which the tree alone 
receives human adoration confirms this pomt.™ 

Though the precise shapes of the Middle Babylonian, Neo-Babylonian and 
Neo-Assyrian trees are inadequate in themselves to prove influence from the 
Mitanni tree, which itself has two particular characteristic forms: a simpler on 
faience and a more complex on stone, the period at which the tree becomes 
popular in Mesopotamian art, and the lack of allusions to this tree in Babylonian 
and Assyrian religious texts or texts with information on religious matters, 
strongly support the idea that the motif was borrowed from the culture of 
Northern Mesopotamia, Syria and Anatolia where it was a symbol of the storm 

3 


Against this background, where does the tree of life in Genesis fit, if it doeet 
Two trees are in fact specified in the garden of Eden: the tree of life, and the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. There is a well-known awkwardness about 
the mention of sometimes one, sometimes the other, and many scholars consider 
the latter original, and the tree of life an editorial expansion. But the former is 
in fact in the only surviving text, and must be considered. The meaning of tree 
* of life ’ is made clear in Genesis 3: 22: its fruit would confer eternal life on the 
eater. This is entirely distinct from any other function of a sacred tree in the 
ancient Near East. A development could be imagined from fertility of plante 
to fertility of animals and man, and so to long life and immortality, but the 
Biblical context offers otherwise only the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
which is unrelated to any simple or stretched notion of fertility. Also, it must 
be observed that any ancient Near Eastern garden could be expected to have 
some trees in it, quite apart from antecedent religious symbolism. Thus there is 
little encouragement to imagine hypothetical bridges between profusion of 
plant life and human immortality, unless some new evidence attesting them 
comes to light. 

Baal and a snake are attested more explicitly in both glyptic and literature. 
Both Anatolian-style seals from Kultepe impressions (c. 1900-1750 8.0.) and 
Syrian seals (c. 1900-1600 3.0.) show Baal or a cognate deity spearing, having 
subdued or killed, and associated with a fully naturalistic snake, Williams-Forte 
has collected more examples than previously noted and has offered precise 
interpretations of them. Her work in this branch of ancient art was known 
previously from a Metropolitan Museum of Art catalogue, Ancient Near Eastern 
seals : a selection of stamp and cylinder seals from the collection of Mrs. Wiliam H. 
Moore (1976) and from the partial catalogue of the Borowski collection: O. 
White Muscarella (ed.), Ladders to Heaven (1981). She has done some excellent 
work in advancing understanding of the meaning of the ancient seal designs, but 
it seems to us that occasionally she over-interprets the evidence. The question 
always is how far the various items shown on a single seal are related to each 


“Only BN, 888; de Cleroq, r, 843 and 848; and U. Moortgat-Correns, Munchasr Jahrbuch 
der bildenden Kunst, 3. Folge, 6 22, no. 88, have been noted. 
# Sidney Smith thought he had found written allumons, but this is not so. Bee 8. M. Paley, 
King of the world, 23-24. 
* The closest el is the ‘ plant’ (Jammu) which Gilgameš plucked from deep in the Apsû 
to the Babylonian Gilpameds Epic, XI, 266 ff. Eating plant provided rejuvenation, 
as shown when, m the story, the make swallowed it and sloughed its skin. However, the differ- 
ences are considerable. It grew deep under water (Honor Frost identifies rt as black coral), not m 
a garden on land; it was a t, not & tree; one ate the plant and not rita fruit; and the eating 
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other. It will be everywhere agreed that sometimes they are related, sometimes 
not. For example, in a presentation scene a standing deity or human is intro- 
duced to a seated deity by a minor deity. The three figures compose one scene. 
However, in the sky above them there may appear a crescent and one or both of 
two distinct disos, which represent the moon god, sun god and Inanna/Tätar, 
respectively. These astral symbols, of which one, two or all three may appear, 
are unrelated to the introduction scene beneath. If, for example, only the lunar 
crescent appears, it does not serve to identify any of the major figures as the 
moon god.. Apparently the astral symbols are in the nature of filling motifs and 
serve to bring the presence of the signified gods into the seal and its use, whatever 
may be the meaning of the main scene. Where the ancient seal cutters had a 
horror vacus and fill every possible gap with something, as is the case with the 
Anatolian and Syrian seals involved here, it is much harder to judge what is 
related conceptually and what is placed in position to gratify some artistic sense. 
Presumably the ancient craftsmen and their clients understood the meaning (if 
there were one) of all the items used, and so did not need to have a lucid arrange- 
ment which would help to make the designs self-explanatory for posterity. 
Williams-Forte relates more things in these seals than we consider demonstrably 
correct, and draws conclusions from juxtaposing which may result from the 
artist’s sense of propriety alone. 

The clearest of the scenes of concern are those on Syrian seals showing Baal 
spearing a normal snake with a normal spear.* The god may stand with one 
foot on each of two mountains, or he may be standing on flat earth, as it were. 
Rarely, the ' spear ' above the hand holding it is Baal's plant or tree,?* which is 
reminiscent of Baal’s spear on the famous stele from Ras Shamra, the shaft of 
which resembles a trimmed tree or branch." On seals one could question 
whether it really is such an impractical weapon. It could be argued that, due 
to the small scale, an actual spear is meant by the rod beneath the hand, and the 
flourishing vegetation above is meant as an entirely separate symbol : their ends 
are not depicted. In favour of this interpretation, cases where Baal holds in the 
same hand forked lightning above and the reins of his bull beneath may be 
cited.28 One does not normally see the end of the lightning below, or the end of 
the reins above the hand. This is due entirely to the small scale of the depiction 
and no one so far has suggested that the lightning is the other end of the reins. 
On the Ras Shamra stele, however, the thorough trimming of the upper portion 
suggests the tree has been hacked to make it appear a more plausible end of the 


uG. A. Eisen, OIP, 47, no. 158 = E. Williams-Forte, The Mi tan Museum of Art. 
Ancient Near Fastern Seals: A selection of stamp and cylinder seals from collection af Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Moore, no. 34; also MMA, 68.57.1 (unpublished, aee the note on the lam ied the Bible, 
at the end under ‘ NO. 84”, and p. 28°" of Forte's article in Ancient seals ond the Bible), 
and Collection de Clercq, 1, 295. 

3! Williams-Forte, op. cit., p. 40, figs. 8-10. However, the drawing of the Louvre seal in fig. 9 
somewhat distorta. On the of the impression in Delaporte's Louvre Catalogue, rr, 
À 918, the trunk of tho tree 1» not in line with the make's open mouth, and it dosa not somine 
below the hand that holds it, while projecta from &nake's open mouth, apparently a 
forked tongue. The dra of fig. 8 also indicates the tree’s oontmuing ugh the holdmg hand 
into the snake’s open m but although the alignment is correct m this suse thero {sumed by 
rough break in the surface of the stone the hand and the anake’s head (confirmed by 
autopsy with Tenses), so the point of contact (if any) 1s lost. The third presented as 
showing this ere, fig. 10, is only Enown from the drawing offered. It appears to show quite 
clearly the mako being speared, though the anglo of the tree and that of the objet spearing the 
make below the is not quite the same. 

#7 Williams-Forte, op. ot., p. 42, fig. 15. and often reproduced. 

11 (gate, nos. 11-18, eto. 


£ 
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spear. Williams-Forte, accepting without discussion that a single object is 
meant, calls it ' the lightning tree ' from an Ugaritic passage : 


sb‘t.brqm.xf. . .] tmnt.igr rt. “s brq.y[. . .] 
KTU, 1.101 3-4 


Seven lightnings .[. . .], eight stores(?) of (1) .. . he(?) 
[. ..] the tree of(?) lightning. 


This is obscure because the meaning of r't is unknown, and the incompleteness 
of the final word quoted means that while ‘ tree of lightning ’ is possible, the 
two words could be related in some other way. Trees and lightning have 80 
little in common that the phrase as rendered is curious. A second passage 
referred to in this connection is: 

‘n.b‘1.qdm.ydh The eye of Baal precedes his hand 

k téd.arz.b ymnh when the cedar/pine is... in his right hand. 

KTU, 1.4 vii 40-41 


In the context this certainly refers to Baal attacking, perhaps by throwing a 
spear, though some uncertainty is created by the verb of unknown meaning in 
the second line. However, the tree named need not imply a whole tree as in 
nature, but might refer to a weapon made of its wood. 

In art Baal on occasions holds up a tree without there being any snake 
apparently impaled on it,3? and in these cases it is certainly a symbol for identi- 
fication. Its use as a weapon is not completely sure. 

The snake, as already observed, is entirely naturalistic and so gives no hint 
of ita name and identity. Williams-Forte proposes that it be identified with the 
Ugaritio Mot, god of death. One argument for this proposition is that two 
Anatolian-style seals from Kultepe impressions show Baal holding a limp 
snake by the neck while its tail is hidden within two mountains on which Baal’s 
foot rests,*° so the mountains, signifying the nether world, are the snake’s home. 
This, we suggest, is again over-interpretation of juxtaposition in art. The end 
of the snake does indeed abut upon the mountains, but ite visible length does not 
suggest that any substantial part is invisible. On & Syrian seal (Williams-Forte, 
op. cit., fig. 10), which shows Baal spearing the snake apparently with the tree, 
the end of the snake again abuta upon the mountain, but is thinner at the point 
of contact, so there is no reason to suspect that any part of it is meant to be 
understood as inside the mountain. In the cases where there is no visible thin- 


3** Geo n. 8. 


rx aer dg) 1949, pl. no. 718. Also an actual 
notioed is CAN RS, where lower part of the snake, correctly identifled as su E. 


and, in contrast to Syrian workmanship, the ver had no idea how to fill the ote how 
pied whirling weapon and bird overlap while there is abundant empty spate elaewhiers, Also, 
if the combined lunar crescent and diso are meant to be Besl's headgear, as they appear to 
be, this is totally inoonoervable in the world of Mesopotamian religion. The combined ore- 
scent and diso were an accepted ing of the symbols of the sun god and moon god, but no 
one figure, human or divine, d properly carry both on his head. However, technically, the 
engraving is well done and one is forced to the conclusion that either this is an ancient seal cut in 
an area where Syrian art was known but not understood, or it is a modern forgery. 
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ning of the body, it is possible that the artist meant the end to be thought of as 
behind the mountain, not inside it, if indeed one should press such questions. 

The mountains are not so obscure. In well-known Hittite art, such as 
Yaxzilikaya,* Teshub stands on two mountain gods named Namni and Yazzi, 
both real mountains, though only the latter is certainly identified, as the 
classical Mons Casius in north Syria. This is in fact Baal’s one mountain in the 
Ugaritic texts, there under the same Sapanu, which passed into the Old Testa- 
ment as Sàphón. Why, then, on Syrian seals, is Baal shown with his feet on two 
mountains, which was the Anatolian tradition? It is always possible of course 
that the artistic motif originated in Anatolia and was borrowed in Syria, where 
the literary tradition accepted only one. In any case the two could be considered 
peaks of a aingle mountain: one for each foot. Also two Syrian seals do not 
support the common type: no. 476 of the Marcopoli Collection 4 shows Baal 
standing on a single, undivided block of mountain, and CANES, 968 shows the 
two feet on one peak each, but inserts a higher peak connecting the two shorter 
ones. The mountains Sapänu and Namni are not known to have had nether- 
world connexions,“ so the idea that the snake defeated by Baal in art is Mot 
cannot be sustained on this ground. There is one Ugaritic passage naming two 
mountains : 


'm.gr.trgzz / 'm.ér.trmg toward mount irjzz, toward mount irmg 
KTU, 1.4 viii 2-3 


From the context it is clear that these are two mountains on the edge of the 
world by the entrance to the nether world. However, it would be entirely wrong 
to identify the two mountains beneath Baal's feet in art with these. In the story 
Baal sends envoys to this remote region, not going himself, and since in art Baal 
most commonly stands on the two mountains without there being any trace of à 
make, they can only be meant to identify him, and for that Sap&nu in Syria and 
Namni and Hazzi in Anatolia are clearly meant. 

There are unambiguous references to Baal's defeat of a snake in the Ugaritic 
myths: 4 


k tmbs.ltn.btn.brh When you smote lin, the . . . snake, 
tkly.btn.'gltn. finished off the twisting snake, 
ëlyt.d.sb't.rasm . Slyt of the seven heads... 

KTU, 1.5 i 1-3 


41 Also on Hittite seals: AnSt, 25, 144—5, figs. 14; O. F.-A. Schacffer, Ugaritica, ur, pp. 24 f., 
figs. 82-8; pp. 48 £., figs. 66-7; p. 50, 68-0. 

4B. T , Ancient Near Eastern cyi: seals from the Marcopoli Collection, 242; of. T. J. 
Meek, BASOR, 90 25, no. 2. An address in Hurrian (found at Boghaz-ko ) to Teshub of Al 
(XUB 47 78, soe H.-J. Thiel and I. Wegnar, Studi Micenei ed ; 24, 1984, 187-213) 
connects him in i 8 with Namni and Harri: nom-m-ra-am ba-n-ra-om ' You with Namni, you 
with Harzi’. This address was presumably recited tes somewhere, but not necessarily 


in w in 
Syria with the Semitic tradition of one mountain at this time. The in question under his 
Bemitio name is probably known from the Ebla archive as: 4d-da (1 ja-lom™ (G. Pettinato, 
OA 18, 1979, 209, eto.) ‘ Adda of (the place) Halam '. There seems to no reason why Halam 
at Eble should not be Aleppo. 

43 In the Ugaritio Baal texta a battle takes place between Baal and Mot on this mountain, but 
it is clearty Baal's home, not Mot’s; see B. J. Clifford, The Cosmic Mowntain in Canaan and the 
Old Testament, 59—00. 

“ Mot Ja addressing Baal in the first excerpt quoted, men ing the latter's victories. In 
the second ex Anat is addressing Baal, and the context it is that she is not claiming 
for herself vi that were in fact Baal's, but is meaning that she assisted Baal in his achieving 
of them. 
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On the view that kn and sly} are names, we take the first two lines to refer to a 
single snake, the third to a separate monster. This interpretation is confirmed 
by a listing of more of Baal’s enemies in another text : 


mat. btn. “gltn I smote the twisting snake, 
&lyt.d.sb't.raám dly¢ of the seven heads... 
KTU, 1.8 in 41-42 


The lack here of the first line of the previous quotation when the listing in the 
whole context is much fuller implies abbreviation in wording but not in sub- 
stance. This conclusion is confirmed by the later use of this language as meta- 
phor in Isaiah 27:1: ‘al Wwyatàn nahas barveh wal liwyātän nahas ““gallatên 
‘against Leviathan, the . . . snake, yes, against Leviathan, the twisting snake ’. 
This, then, is presumably the snake being speared by Baal in art, and there is 
so far no ground for identifying it with Mot.* 

Neither the Byrian and Anatolian art, nor the Ugaritio texts explain the 
baokground of this battle, so there is no basis for comparing this snake with the 
seducer in the garden of Eden. Snakes are too common in both the art and the 
literature of the ancient Near East for this one to have particular relevance to 
Genesis, though it is the basis for certain Hebrew poetic imagery.t* 

One further possibly related item occurs on the Anatolian-style seals known 
from impreasions on Kultepe tablets for the most part. Baal often stands with 
his back against what might be described as a tree in cross-section. It has a 
vertical ‘ trunk ’ which normally tapers slightly toward the top, and on the side 
away from Baal parallel strokes extend from its side, usually on the upper part 
only, suggestive of branches. In detail the known examples vary considerably.*' 
Williams-Forte describes them, following Özgüç, as ‘ “cones ” that rest on the 
baoks of bulls supporting the weather god ' (p. 26). This is misinterpretation of 
juxtaposed items. On some occasions the bulls in question are standing in front 
of the mysterious objects, so that their lower portions are hidden, but there are 
sufficient examples where this is not so and their bases are then exposed.*9 


*5 Psalm 74: 14 has à plural ‘ heads of Leviathan ' in the Masoretio text, which would exclude 
the Anatolian and Syrian depictions as sho this creature. However, the plural depends en- 
Hely on-a male ledionis, and thore is à LXX evidence for the amgular ‘head’. The 


16 Sumerian and Akkadian the god whose name is written with the sign wus (‘ snake !), 
found Wor the ronding of ats ego end little narrative myth abont bum can be 
found. For the readmg of the name see G. J. P. McEwan, Or. 52, 1983, 215-29, and M. 

Die Beschwirungen ous Fara und Ebla, 298-800. The former assumes, doubtfully in the view of 


names, and because an exercise from Ur quoting Surpu writes 
das-ra-bu tor “aru of other copies. But the Old i system 18 so distinotive that one 
should not extrapolate from it for the Babylonian literary i and an exercise tablet is 
never the safest authority for an - The present writer suspects that the normal Babylonian 


who, having asserted on his first that NUS = Nirah, assumes that this 
is true everywhere thro out the rest of the article. Smoe ni Akkadian 
for ‘ amall snake ’, it 00 d have been used as an epithet of the anake-god. 

11 Beo Oxguo 17, 19, 21, 26, 28, 29, 30, 39, 64, 65, 70, 71; B. Hroxny, IOK, r, . lxv 35a O; 
L. Matouk and M. Matoukové-Rajmové, b detre Kediochriftiafals mil Slogan banni 
Del 106; COT, v1, 49 14; O. White Musoarella, op. art., no. 128; L. Speleers, 


ari de $ataslles . pp e a ae Na 153. 
diti Pp osan, op. aito don; ert gs D. , IOK, 1, pl. lxv 86e Ó; O. White Muscarella, op. 
no. . 
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Also, the shape does not justify the term ‘cone’. There are things which can 
legitimately be called cones on the backs of bulls on seals of the ‘ Old Assyrian 
Group’ especially,4 but the item under discussion is totally unrelated. 
Williams-Forte further interprets the impressions showing Baal holding a limp 
make as showing the snakes with ‘a branch-like element’ rising from their 
heada ‘ probably representing the god’s lightning’ (p. 26). The ‘ branch-like ’ 
element is what we consider the ‘ branches’ extending from the side of the 
* trunk ', and the ‘ trunk ' m these cases is not shown as hidden by Baal’s back. 
In our view it is coincidence that the snake’s head is adjacent to the lowest 
‘branch’. The correctness of this interpretation of the ‘ branches ' in the three 
cases where no ‘ trunk’ is visible is confirmed by the occurrence of almost verti- 
cal parallel lines above and in front of Baal's head in one of these cases? 
These lines ocour commonly with the ‘ tree’ which serves as a backdrop to Baal. 
As with other aspects of this setting for the god, there is considerable variation 
in detail. In Üzgüg 29 there are in fact two ‘ branches ' above Baal's head which 
match the many more on the opposite side of the ‘ trunk ’, and in addition there 
is the block of vertical strokes which reach down in front of Baal’s face. They are 
clearly not part of the ‘tree’. But on Ózgüg, 39 they are so similar to the 
‘branches’ that they look related to the 'tree'.9 Also, an oblong object 
appears beneath them. On a stamp seal from Açemhöyük,* a single line runs the 
full length of the back of the ‘ trunk ’, then bends over to create a ' bower ' in 
which Baal stands on his bull. From this line there are two blocks of parallel 
strokes, clearly intended to look alike: one from the back of the ‘tree’, the 
usual ‘ branches ’, the other from above and in front of the god, which end in an 
oblong object. It is very doubtful whether this backdrop for the storm god 
representa any natural object. It might have been a cultic setting for statues of 
the god in ancient shrines, whether the ‘ tree” was an object manufactured so to 
serve, or whether the wall behind the statue and the cailmg above were decorated 
in this way.” Williams-Forte suggests that the lines above Baal may represent 
rain, and this is possible, though if accepted, we would feel that the almost 
horizontal lines behind Baal would then also have to be considered a representa- 


“eg. CAN ES, 855-62. 

so Oxgtig, 70, 71 and CANES, 894 are the three, and Ürgüp, 71, has the nearly vertical lines 
above. 

51 There are several distinct kinds of tree held by Baal, and one (T. and N. Óxgüg, Kwltepe 
Kasisi Raporu, 1949, pl. 62, noe. 691-2), consisting of a central pole with a narrow oblong or 
wavey bend at the top and just beneath, seems to be the seme as & sort of 

in Mitanni seals (C. F.-A. -Forrer, Corpus, I, p. 100, 8.448 and p. 185, 23.479 ; 
E. Porada, AASOR, 24, no. 88), and what appears to be the top of this ° standard can appear as 
vertical lines descending from a top line on a short su (Schacifer-Forrer, op. ott., p. 89, 


oocur on one and the same seal (of the preceding lisi: Porada, 95; ZA, 52 187; cf. Colon, 
: in northern and 


one side of the top of this symbol m Özgüç, 39, 65 and 71, but in view of the difference In time it 
would be unwise to affirm a connexion without further evidence. Another of tree has three 
to five pairs iler on (Williamia Fortes figs. 8-10 and 18; also -Forrer, Corpus, I, 


cation for the god. There seems to be no way of determining whether this 


rn shaw BAUR Sak KA PAN eRe MA bees epu eee they could equally 
ss N. Oxgio, apud E. Porada (ed.), Ancient art in seals, p. 04, IIT-24. 
# It is worth recalling that the Hebrew cult symbol was of wood, and was erected at 


altars. Some scholars have thought it was & tree or stump. 
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tion of rain, which is less probable. So for the present there is no sure interpreta- 
tion of the ‘ bower’ of Baal, though because it ocours with no other deity and 
because Baal never holds a tree in his hand when standing with this backdrop, 
it is possible that it was meant as a stylized tree to identify the god.™ 

In the preceding disoussion we have oversimplified by using the name Baal 
for the storm god in both Syria and Anatolia, though it is only correct for the 
former area. J. H. Deighton’s study (see n. 15 above), whatever its limitations, 
should caution us against too ready an identification of storm gods, even in 
adjacent areas, in all their aspects and attributes. Anatolian Tarhunna, if that 
was in fact his name, may have differed in some particulars from Syrian Baal. 
Williams-Forte's work covered not only storm gods, but also water gods, though 
in the published article very little space is devoted to a god of terrestrial water. 
As with the storm god, one important observation is made, though again it 
cannot be accepted without considerable qualification. All the figures depicted 
in the Anatolian Group seals need a detailed treatment, which would easily 
ocoupy a whole book. N. Üzgüg made a brief initial survey (pp. 59-74), but 
though it was a useful start, it was too brief, faulty in some of its observations 
and conclusions, and did not go into necessary ramifications of the background. 
We have no intention to treat the whole subject at length, but since one figure 
has been singled out and identified as a water god, we shall deal with water gods 
alone. The owners of Anatolian Group seals were normally Assyrian traders 
living in Cappadocia. It appears that there were no skilled seal cutters trained 
in Mesopotamian glyptic working in Cappadocia, as one assumes there were in 
Assyria, Thus locally trained stone vers were employed there to cut seals. 
The various groups distinguished: Ozgiig’s Old Assyrian, Old Babylonian 
(Porada’s Provincial Babylonian), Syrian Colony and Anatolian Group, are 
styles developed by schools of craftamen, all no doubt working in Anatolia. 
While the Old Assyrian style contains some purely Anatolian motifs, it is 
generally characterized by crude copies of Mesopotamian motifs. Thus, while 
contemporary Syrian seals appear to reflect only Syrian ideology, with of course 
foreign influences at work in it, the seals cut for Assyrians in Anatolia need not 
reflect only current Anatolian ideas. Those have to be obtained by sifting out 
foreign elements (as distinct from foreign influences at work in Anatolian reli- 
gion), and this is a delicate procedure. 

The Anatolian Group is characterized by a glorious mélange of motifs from 
every quarter in vast quantity. Those borrowed from Mesopotamia are best 
known and so the easiest to disentangle. Thus the storm god, so identified 
from the forked lightning he may bear, stands variously on a plain or winged 
lion or on a bull. The winged lion as the storm god's mount was taken directly 
or indirectly from the lion-griffin of Old Akkadian seals,®* or other art forms of 


a Ler en DIA Syrian seal o, 2000 em symbol ot the storm god, standa 
on & podium behind which some kind of structure depicted in linear fashion rises and then bends 
over at right above the body of the bull. might be related to the backdrop of Baal 
just discussed. Elamite seals from the first few centuries of the second millennium show a 
seated figure under à real tree or plant that rises behmd the figure and bends over to form a sort of 


roof: P. Amiet, ique snenae, 1809; J. G. Volk, Habib Anoman Collection, 125; London 
auction a ee e's, Fins ontiquhes, 12 Dec. 1984, p. 81, no. 818. While it is not im- 
possible that the cultio structures of Elam and Anatolia had in common, too little is under- 


stood of the Klamrte depictions to make a serious com 
55 Passim on @ bull; on a lion, e.g. Oxgtç, 2 and 9; L. 8 cers, op. oit., p. 152; on a winged 
lion, Özgüç, 11-18. Of dee lun tive tho za bas « ve while the other two show a 
km 


wing, 
Deer PN of the Akkadian wings which serves as & of footstool. However, the droopmg 
heads of all these lions confirm their descent from the Akkadian prototype. 
*! R. M. Boehmer, Die Buiwickiung, Abb. 362-874. 
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that period no longer extant. The bull appears in Old Babylonian and Syrian 
seals and was certainly associated with the storm god in Anatolia long before the 
Assyrian traders were settled. It seems that there are never two storm gods 
shown on a single seal, one on 8 bull, the other on a lion, go the craftamen and 
their clients must presumably have understood the various glyptio traditions to 
refer to one and the same god. Another deity with a specific Mesopotamian 
background is Enki/EKa, god of the Apsû, a subterranean lake believed by 
Sumerians and Babylonians to exist beneath the earth, and to supply all springs 
with water. This concept seems peculiar to the Sumero-Babylonian world, 80 
the attentions to the god in other oultural areas such as Anatolia demand 
explanation. A Mesopotamian Enki/Ea is not easily identified m the Anatolian 
Group since the associated streams of water and fishes found in Akkadian art 
occur very rarely in this Anatolian material with a suitable figure. However, his 
symbolic animal in Mesopotamia, the fish-goat, which is used to identify him in 
Old Babylonian seals, where it shows up under his feet, similarly appears to 
identify the deity in the Anatolian Group.*" Since it is apparently never so used 
in Akkadian art, and very rarely in Ur IIL,5* it reflects a different stage of 
Mesopotamian art from the storm god’s lion. Two minor gods from Ea’s court 
are more readily identified in the Anatolian Group: his double-faced vizier 
Isimu/Usmi and the bull-man. 

Unlike the fish-goat, the two-faced vizier commonly ocours on Akkadian 
seals, but is totally absent from Ur IL, Old Babylonian and, apparently, Syrian 
seals.5® However, the Anatolian artista may identify this deity, not only by his 
double face, but also by streams of water flowing from his body (Üzgüg, 1, 3), 
dinipe used with Ea batinot with his visiər Akaia eel Bo the Anato- 
lians correctly understood the two-faced figure as Ea's vizier, but decided that 
further confirmation of identity was necessary. Oocasionally this deity stands 
on the back of a boar, something unknown in Mesopotamia, so obviously there 
was a local Anatolian god with whom Usmê was identified. 

Another figure in the Anatolian group similarly identified by the flowing 
streams is the bull-man, a bull most commonly depicted as standing on two 
legs and having a human face, gud.alim in Sumerian, kusarikku in Akkadian. 
He has a long history in Mesopotamia, but in this context it is unnecessary to go 
back further than the end of Early Dynastic. Most commonly then and in the 
following Akkadian dynasty, he appears in contest scenes, and often his comrade 
there is the Lahmu,*° the nude hero with three ourls either side of the face and 
a triple-stranded belt around his waist. Elsewhere in Akkadian glyptic the 
Labmu appears in association with Ea, holding the so-called gate-post, and later 
Sumerian literary texts attest a plurality of Lapmus as Ea’s constabulary. Also 
the god ‘ Lahmu-of-the-Apsfi ' is Ea's gatekeeper. The bull-man also appears on 
Akkadian seals holding the same gate-post, but not in association with Ka, 
though once with Shamash.*! Indeed, he is elsewhere associated with Shamash 
not infrequently.“ One Akkadian seal shows the sun god grabbing a bull-man 
from behind, and in another two, a pair of recumbent bull-men rest on the 


#7 For Old Babylonian examples, see U. Seidl, Bagh. Mitt, 1v, 178 ff.; for the Anatolian 
Btyle examples wo Oxgup, 14 (moro fully in tho drawing in OOT, vi, pl. 48 4) and 16. 
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* The Lau has been oeriainly i lderitifed by F. 2 A. M. Wiggermann, JBOL, 27, 1888, 90 f., 
and a forthooming monograph gud sini kuadrit ka and related matters. 
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mountain of the east as the sun god rises.® In Old Babylonian seals the bull- 
man appears under the feet of the seated sun god as identification (OS, 
XXVII a), and a standing one holding a pole surmounted by the solar dise 
occurs from Old to Late Babylonian times,“ though pairs of bull-men may also 
occur holding symbols of other gods (CAN ES, 421, eto.). 

Against this background it seeme strange that in the Anatolian Group the 
bull-man, though passim in a stereotyped contest with a single lion, 
also commonly PT LA 5, 7, 8, 11, 32, 33, eto.) either standing or 
kneeling with streams of water coming from his shoulders or, rarely, waist (op. 
cit., 54), something apparently unknown in Mesopotamian art. The explanation 
is that these Anatolian artists have merged the bull-man and the Lahmu. 
Mesopotamian evidence helps to explain this. In Akkadian, Ur III and Old 
Babylonian contesta the two types often occur together, one each in matching 
pairs of lion or bovine versus Lamu or bull-man. Similarly, either may hold 
even the same standard, so their functions appear to coincide. Even their faces, 
when shown frontally, as most often, may be quite similar (e.g. CANES, 144). 
However, in Mesopotamia they are carefully distmguished, and in other than 
the Anatolian Group at Kultepe. The streams of water can appear with the 
Lebmu in Old Babylonian seals (CS, XXVII k, XXVIII g, k), similarly on 
Syrian seals (e.g. Moortgat, VR no. 545), and in the Provincial Babylonian 
Group (CANES, 864; Louvre, A 884; CCT, VI, pL 56 73, and 58 84). The 
penultimate of these is particularly important as showing a Lahmu jomed to the 
seated god with feet on fish-goat by a stream of water, while a clearly distin- 
guished bull-man is grappling with a lion. Thus the Anatolian Group has made 
a break with its spiritual ancestry and with its contemporaries in merging the 
Labmu in the bull-man. The only slight concession to the absorbed figure is 
that occasionally the hmbs of the bull-man below the waist are more human than 
bovine (e.g. Özgüç, 40: the contestant), though there is nearly always a tail. 
There was presumably something in the Anatolian world to explain this deve- 
lopment, so any non-Mesopotemian features of the Anatolian bull-man must 
be scrutinized for indications. Rarely, the bull-man stands on the baok of & bull 
(Üzgüg, 32, 33), like Baal. Also rarely, pairs of bull-men hold up on a sort of 
iray the bull with cone ca hin banik a Aytal fom adu LU A 
38—40}, while a single bull-man similarly supports that unidentified symbol, the 
creature commonly called a mongoose, but perhaps a monkey (Üzgüg, 67, 74). 
There is Mesopotamian background m bull-men holding up divine symbols 
generally, but not these particular items. The Anatolian background is sean at 
Yanilikaya, where Teahub's two bulls, Seri and Hurn, hold up the lunar crescent. 
In Tell Halaf relief sculpture and commonly in first millennium seals, Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Achaemenid, two bull-men hold up the winged solar disc.“ 
There is one common denominator here: Baal as seen in the thunder clouds and 
lightning, and the moon and sun are alike phenomena of the skies. They needed 
support, which was a function of minor gods. It is therefore a reasonable con- 
clusion that the known Hurrian tradition of the storm god’s two bulls in his 
entourage is based on an older Anatolian tradition, in the light of which the 
Mesopotamian pair of Lahmu and bull-man were merged m the one type, which 


© Briggs Buchanan, Mariy Near Eastern Seals, iP e P. Amiet, Glyplique surienne, 
no: 1548; Kwastgeschichls, xrv, p. 239, 
Oylinder seals (henceforth ‘ bs. pl. xurviik; CANAS 866; PBS, xv, 
710. ` s lash beats aD Na a name of in Enüma Elk, VII 19 and elec. 


where, but it is difficult to believe that this bull-man m so being identifled as Marduk. 
*5 W. G. Lambert, Irag, 41, 1978 35-6. 
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could appear im pairs when necessary. The Mesopotamian bull-men are not 
known to have had any connexion with Adad, so the Lahmu with streams of 
water was also needed. How far this requires the conscious recognition on the 
* part of the ancient Anatolians that the water here is terrestrial as connected with 
Ea, and so the storm god must have been concerned with such water, is a 
difficult question. But surely some of the ancients must have reasoned that the 
continual falling of water from the skies requires that the supply up there be 
replenished from time to time from water down here, and in this way the storm 
god would have been involved somehow with terrestrial water. 

Teshub’s two bulls holding up the moon have no Mesopotamian background. 
At first in Mesopotamia, two bull-men hold up the sun-disc on a pole, and this 
gives the impression of cultio practice. The statue of the sun god was far too 
precious to be freely available for devotions from the commonalty of the populs- 
tion, so symbols served, and mounted on poles they were most practical and 
portable. Mythologically, of course, minor gods carried them. This stage is 
commonly attested in Old Babylonian and Mitanni art, but in some Mitanni 
and Middle Assyrian art, followed by the first millennium art of Mesopotamia, 
there is most commonly no longer any pole and mythological figures support 
the winged solar disc by holding it up by the ends of the wings. This is pre- 
sumably meant as a cosmological demonstration of why the sun does not fall 
from the skies, and we would argue that the change resulted from north- 
Mesopotamian influence of Hurrian origin. Reasons are that, as with the sacred 
tree, the texta are, it seems, completely silent on this pair of kusarikkus holding 
up the sun, which is inexplicable if it were a traditional Mesopotamian concept, 
and secondly that the Hurrian pair of bulls, Seri and Hurri, were worshipped 
at Assur ** (and no doubt elsewhere in Mesopotamia) so that knowledge of this 
Hurrian and Anatolian concept was certainly around. 

Thus the Anatolian Group offers three deities connected with water, apart 
from the storm god himself: the two-faced god, originally Ea' vizier, and the 
bull-man with merged Lamu which, in pairs, became divine bulls in the storm 
god’s court. Williams-Forte would like to add one more to this group of gods 
with watery associations. She observes that, when Baal is shown standing on a 
bull, another deity similarly mounted quite commonly precedes him. This pre- 
ceding deity, however, is never armed, but if holding anything, is holding a cup. 
It is argued that because of accompanying fish and streams of water he is a 
water god, of ‘earthly, as opposed to heavenly, waters’ (p. 24). Apart from 
some inaccuracy in detail, this is substantially a questionable proposition. In 
the eleven examples of the unarmed god in front of Baal,*? once a fish is equi- 
distant from this deity’s mount and a lion under the feet of the facing deity 
(Ürgüg, 71), once a fish appears between this god’s mount and the preceding deer 
(KES, 181 105), and once there is an indistinct mark which could be a fish 
similarly between this deity's mount and the deer on which the god in front is 
riding (Ozgiig, 65). Then, in Özgüç, 11, there appears ‘the nude hero with 
streams that kneels on his rein’ (Williams-Forte, p. 25). In fact this is the bull- 
man (note the bull's ears and broad thighs) and his position above (sio!) Baal's 
reins is surely space-filling rather than a demonstration of trapeze artistry. As 
noted by Williams-Forte, two other seals, certainly from the same school and 
possibly from the same artist, show the nude goddess throwing back her cloak in 


“R, Frankena, Täbulie, p. 02 75; B. Menzel, Assyrische Tempel, 1, 07 and notes. 
°! Oxguo, 10-20, 26, 28, $1, 64, 65, 10, 71; IOK, 1, pl. lxv 86e O; KKS, p. 181 105; L. 
Bpeleers, op. cit., 158. 
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place of the bull-man, that is, above the reins. She has no demonstrable oon- 
nexion with water. Thus the alleged watery association of the unarmed god who 
precedes Baal is altogether doubtful, and other items which do commonly occur 

around the god as depicted, e.g. a bird, are ignored. i 

However, there remains the important discovery that this deity, whatever 
his identification, quite regularly precedes Baal in the Anatolian Group. The 
cup he often carries was borrowed from Mesopotamian art, but has no value for 
identification since in the Anatolian Group different types of gods can carry it. 
The dress is likewise shared by many gods and thus unhelpful. So, like Williams- 
Forte, we have to work from the lack of any weapon and his pre-eminence over 
Baal as shown by his preceding rather than following. Such precedence suggests 
at once paternity. It seems that no father of Tarbunna is known in Hattian 
religion, but in the Hurrian sphere, Kumarbi is of course Teshub’s father. 
Myths give virtually no information about his cosmic attributes, but he cannot 
be identified with the figure on a bull preceding Baal in the Anatolian Group. 
First, in the Hittite succession myth he seized power from his father Anu by 
force, and in the Ullikummi story he deliberately gave birth to the giant rock in 
the attempt to crush his earlier son, Teshub, who was king at the time, though 
this attempt failed. He was not a peaceful father of Baal to go in front of his 
son unarmed. However, this creates no difficulty because the Hurrian penetra- 
tion of Anatolia occurred after the period of the Anatolian Group and these 
Hittite myths are clearly based on Hurrian stories, themselves blended from 
(probably) originally Hurrian material and Sumero-Babylonian mythology with 
an j of north-Mesopotamian elementa. 

However, the Ugaritio myths offer an equally valid basis of comparison. 
Here, though Baal is frequently called “son of Dagan ’, El is referred to as his 
father, and later Phoenician sources both confirm and suggest an explanation of 
this apparent contradiction.“ In the Ugaritio myths El is the most senior god 
and rules the younger generation like a benign patriarch. Though bearing the 
epithet “ bull ' (fr) he is no warrior. This fits so perfectly the figure who precedes 
Baal in the Anatolian Group that it justifies a hypothesis that in Hattian religion 
at Kultepe the storm god’s father corresponded to El in Syrian religion. The 
Ugaritic texte are of course known only from copies written half a millennium 
later than the Anatolian Group, though the traditions they present may, of 
course, be much older. The evidence of Ebla from about the middle of the third 
millennium shows that some of the gods of the Ugaritic pantheon were already 
well established more than a millennium earlier: Adad, El, Dagan and Resheph, 
to cite the best known and most easily identified. The biggest known factor 
making for change in Syria over this millennium was the arrival of the Amorites 
at about the end of the third millennium. They brought a new name for the 
moon god, Yrh, but, bemg nomads, may have not altered fundamentally the 
established cults of the sedentary population. Thus it is entirely possible that 
the positions of El and Baal in the Ugaritio pantheon may reflect a status quo 
of great antiquity, and that they had close parallels in Anatolian religion. We 
would not press El’s Ugaritio epithet ‘ bull’ in this connexion, but would com- 
pare the way in which the mušhuššu serves as the symbolic animal of both 
Marduk and his son Nabû in Mesopotamia. 

One further question must be asked. If, as we propose, the two deities in 
sequence both ridmg on bulls are father and son, should they not have some 
common attributes? The son is certainly god of the upper cosmic water. 


“ H, W. Haussig (od.), Wörterbuch der Mythologie, 1. 255 f. 
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According to the Ugaritio myths El lived in ‘ the sources of the (two) rivers, 
within the springs of the (two) seas’ (mbk nÀrm grb apq thmim), which is the 
nearest Syrian equivalent to the Sumerian Apsû. In considering the Mari 
pantheon, the present author, independently of any Anatolian considerations, 
concluded that Enki/Ea at Mari was a cover-name for El of the Syrian pan- 
theon.‘* Perhaps, then, Williams-Forte was right to identify this god as a 
water god, if for the wrong reasons. However, more Anatolian evidence must 
be awaited to settle this matter. 

In conclusion, it is clear that Williams-Forte has made two observations of 
major importance: that Baal occasionally carries a tree as an identifying 
symbol, and that a particular unidentified god precedes him heraldically in 
the Anatolian Group. Certain details of the presentation may be disputed, and 
the relevance of the tree and of the snake killed by Baal for the garden of Eden 
has yet to be established. But in other aspects of ancient Near Eastern art and 
religion these observations may prove to have far-reaching consequences. 


* In “The Pantheon of Mar’ to appear in MARI, rv. 


THE EXEGESIS OF Q. 2:106 AND THE ISLAMIC 
THEORIES OF NASKH: MA NANSAKH MIN AYA AW 
NANSAHA NA’TI BI KHAIRIN MINHA AW MITHLIHA 


By Jonny BURTON 


The story of the exegesis of Q. 2:106 cannot be told briefly, on account of 
the quite appalling degree of muddle which has bedevilled the Muslim discus- 
sions of this verse. The greatest imaginable confusion reigns as to the definition 
of the term naskh and as to its supposed meaning(s). For that reason, it may be 
convenient first to set out the following formulae which represent the classical 
theories of naskh. There are, in fact, two such theories. 

1. One theory acknowledges two modes of naskh : 

(i) naskh al-hukm wa-’l-islawa: naskh of both wording and ruling. The formula 
can refer only to the Qur'àn. Material once allegedly revealed to the Prophet 
as to form part of the Qur'an has been omitted from the texts collected into the 
mushaf. This use of the term naskh may most conveniently be translated 
€ su * d 

(ii) naskh al-hukm dina abilawa: the naskh of the ruling only. The form of 
words in which the ruling is couched remains, either in the texte of the Qur’an 
or in those of the Sunna. Retaining the same translation of the term naskh used 
above, the present formula would allude to the suppression of the ruling of the 
earlier of two documents, the wording of the earlier text surviving in the sources 
alongside the wording of the later text whose ruling is ‘ seen ' to have replaced 
the earlier ruling. It might, however, be lees confusmg to use as our translation 
of naskh in this second formula the term ‘ supersession ’. 

2. Only a minority of scholars acknowledge a second theory of naskh which 
adds to the two above formulae a third: naskh al-lawa dina al-hukm: the 
naskh of the wording only. 

Like the first, this third formula refers only to the Qur’än. A form of words, 
allegedly once revealed to the Prophet to form part of the Qur’än, has been 
omitted from the texts now collected in the mushaf—but this time, the omission 
of the wording has had no effect upon the continuing validity of the relevant 
ruling. The ruling was acknowledged by the fugahd’ and indeed, still forms part 
of the Figh. The ‘ classio ' instance of this mode of naskh relates to the Islamic 
penalty for adultery—death by stoning—derived, according to some, from a 
so-called stoning-‘ verse’. That no such ‘ verse’ is to be found in the mushaf 
led to the rejection of the stoning penalty by a minority who insisted on the 
penalty that is to be found at Q. 24: 2—one hundred strokes of the lash.! The 
majority of the fugaha’, however, including the founders of the four surviving 
madhabs, acknowledged the stoning penalty, merely differing as to which had 
been its source, Qur'an or Sunna. Malikis and Hanafis are content to attribute 
the stoning to the Sunna; Shafi‘t and, following him, Ahmad, traced it, for 
technical source-theory reasons, to the Qur’än? The third formula, naskh 
al-ilawa dina al-hukm, thus serves as the hallmark of the minority spoken of 


above. 
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It re tai the abrogation of one nema (Ubaia ) by a later sunna, (Mi'ix). The 
functioned to provide the Pro i ) exegesis of Q. 24 : 2 which was later modified 

m Pae (regen praented-in tha "ix Risdla, (ed. Shäkir) Cairo, 1858/1940, 128-32., 
below, n. 16. 
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We shall expect to see these differences on the usul reflected in the differing 
approaches to the exegesis of Q. 2:106 adopted by the exegetes representing the 
different madhabs. 


The Qur’an’s use of the stem nasakha 
Functions of the stem oocur in four Qur'àn contexta, and one notes in the 

comparative use that is made of the other three contexts (and of several further, 

linguistically unrelated contexts) m the explanation of the Q. 2 verse, that 

differing writers place differing emphases upon the parallel texts. We shall have 

to conclude that the technical theorizing of the usilis had already obtruded 

upon the exegeses. 

Q. 7:154 ‘ When his anger subsided, Moses took up the tableta, in whose texts 
(nuskhah) ...’ 

Q. 22:52 ‘God eradicates (yansakA) what the Devil attempts to insinuate...’ * 

Q. 45:29 ‘We have been causing a record to be kept of your actions 
(nastansikh) . . .' 

Q. 2:106 ma nansak min dya aw nansahā na'& bi khair minha aw mithliha. 

Q. 7: 154 and Q. 45: 29, referring respectively to ‘texts’ and to ‘ records’, 

have gained for the secular Arabio usage, nasakha al-kitáb ‘ he copied the book’, 

a central role in the discussions of the stem # s kh; while the conceptually 

distinct usage illustrated in Q. 22: 52, ‘ eradicates ’, has, on the other hand, 

guaranteed no less significant a role for the concept of ' suppression ’. 


Chief among the linguistically unrelated Qur'an texts to feature in every 
discussion on naskh are Q. 13: 39, yomhü allah mà yasha’ wa yuthbit ' God 
erases what He pleases and records what He pleases.’ Like the two verses above, 
this is suggestive of soribal activity, while a second verse, Q. 16: 101, wa ida 
baddalnä dya makana aya ‘and when We substitute one aya for another’ ; 
apparently provides Qur’anic warrant for the equivalence naskh = tabdil, i.e. 
for the concept of ‘ substitution ’. The idea of ‘ supersession ’ thus won its place 
in the Muslim discussions on naskh in the exegesis of Q. 2: 106 and in the 
analysis of the implications of fash even more central than that achieved by 
the notion of * suppression °. 

The mention in Q. 16: 101 of the — € (which it is best for the present to 
refrain from translating) seemed to link that verse especially closely to Q. 2 : 106. 
Reference to yet other verses, particularly to Q. 87 : 6-7 is frequent. 

somugri uka fa là tansa ta mà sha’a allah 

We shall teach you [Muhammad] this Qur'àn and you will not forget [any of 

it} except what God pleases [to cause you to forget of it]. 

This verse was also thought to be closely related to Q. 2: 106 owing to their 
shared use of the stem n s y: má nansakh min Gya aw nansahā . . 

Illustrations of secular usage to feature in the scholarly discuasions—often 
to our extreme confusion—are : 

nasakhat al-shams al-zill ' sunlight replaced shadow ’, and 

nasakha al-shatb al-shabab ‘ old age replaced youth’, and 

nasakhat al-rih al-athar ° the wind obliterated the traces ’. 

Evidently, as between the different meanings assigned to the stem n s kA, secular 
usage shows the same equivocation as sacred usage. 


s Bee : J. Burton, ° Those are the high-flying cranes’, Journal of Semitic Studies, xv, 2, 1970, 
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The exegeses of Q. 2: 106 
1. Qurtubi‘ 

This root ^ s kA has, in Arabic, two uses: » q 1‘ transfer”, as in the transfer 
of the matter from one book to another. In this sense, the entire Qur'an may be 
described as mansükh—sc. transferred from the Preserved Tablet, whence it was 
transported from the higher to the lower Heaven to be available for gradual 
disclosure to the Prophet. A Qur’änic instance of this ‘ transfer’ aspect of the 
root occurs at Q. 45:29: 1nnà kunna nastansikh ma kuntum ta‘malina ° We 
ordered it to be n 8 kh, copied and recorded.’ This Qur'ànio usage corresponds 
with the secular usage, nasakha al-kitab but; it has no relevance for the interpre- 
tation of 0. 2: 106, 

ma nansakh min aya represents the second aspeot of the stem n s kh: here, 
the reference is to the nullification (Wa) and eradication (izãla) of an aya. 
This use of the stem likewise has dual š 

(a) nullification (sal) or eradication (izãla) of one object and ts replacement 

by another : 

nasakhat al-shams al-nll, where the sun was responsible for the removal 

(sdÀ&b) of the shade and then took its place. 

This is the sense in which the stem n s kA is used in Q. 2: 106. 


For Qurtubi, who describes the verse as “of the highest significance for the 
Figh’, Q. 2: 106 uses n s kA to mean ‘to replace °, one aya replaces another. 
The interest shown by the fugaha’ in Q. 2: 106 is highlighted by his quoting 
Ibn al-Faris’s definition of naskh: n s kh, nasakha al-kitab; naskh means the 

repeal of & command hitherto acted upon; one replaces it with a second 

command. For example, a Qur'an verse revealed to convey a specific 
regulation is naskhed—i.e. supplanted and replaced by another command. 


That, meidentally, is the definition of naskh attributed by Tis! to the 
Kitab al-' Ain of &l-Khalrl.* 

According to ibn al-Färis, ‘that which succeeds another supplants it— 
intasakha. One says, for example, intasakhat al-shams al-2l—intasakha 
al-shaib al-shabab. By “ the tanäsukh of the heirs ” is meant their dying off, 
one after the other, while the property remains undivided. Similarly, one 
speaks of “ the tanasukA " or serial succession of epochs.’ 


Qurtubi mentions two aspects for the ‘ nullification ’ sense of naskh and, for 
him, the second aspect refers to : 


(b) the removal (izàla) of an object without, however, any second object 
taking its place. The Arabs say: nasakhat al-rih al-athar ‘ the wind oblitera- 
ted the traces ?. This second aspect, total removal, oocurs in Q. 22:52: 

yansakh allah mà yulgi al-shağān ° God eradicates (yustl) what the Devil 
insinuates '; it is not recited as forming part of the Qur'àn, nor is anything 
else recorded (yuthbat—cf. Q. 13 : 39) m ita place in the mushaf.’ 


“Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Angiri, al Jami" li ahkäm al-Qur'an, 20 pts., in 10 vole., Cairo, 


1869/1950, u, 62. 

de Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tüst, al Tibyan fi tafsir al-Qur'an, 10 vols., Najaf, 1876/1957, 
I, 

* of. Makki b. abi Talib, Kitab al Nasikh wa-’l-Mansikh, MS Istanbul, Sulaimanryeh, Shahid 
‘All, no. 806, f. 6e : Q. 23: 52 does not “ indicate ” the intellectual acceptability of mask. It 
merely shows that God eradicates what the Devil insinuates into the Prophet’s rectal [of the 
Qur'in]. Hen HORDE sss ERE ce 
considers to be part of His truth. Q 22 ; B3 rolera to tho expromlon : nasakhat al-rik al-dthdr, 

ndsikh or the mansikh remains.’ See now, Kitab al-idah li ndsikh 
TT Qur'an wa mansa khihé, ed. Ahmad Hasan Farhat Riyad, 1976. 
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So, while conceding that naskh can mean izāla, that is, ‘ suppression’, 
Qurtubi insists that in Q. 2: 106, naskh means tabdil, that is, ‘ supersession ’. 
(Cf. Q. 16: 101.) 


2. Raz. 

Probing the competing definitions proposed for naskh, Rêsi ostensibly 
reached the opposite conclusion : 7 

Naskh has been said to refer to ‘ transfer ’ (n g I), moving something from one 

place to another (takwa). i 
From the expression nasakhat al-rth al-athar, R&zI concludes, on the contrary, 
that the traces quite cease to exist (“° d m), just as in the expression nasakhat 
al-shams al-gill, the shade quite ceases to exist and it does not recur in some 
second location to give rise to any suggestion that it had migrated thither 
(intigal). 

From Q. 22: 52, yansakh allah mā yulgi al-shaijan ‘ God eradicated (azala) 
and nullifies (yubfi) what the Devil insinuates', Razi insists that the stem 
n 8 kh refers solely to di ‘ nullification’. In the two illustrations of secular 
usage, the wind did not take the place of the traces, nor did the sun take the 
place of the shade. 

It may be objected that to describe sun and wind as nasikh is figurative (the - 

true nasikh in each instance being God), and that it is not legitimate to seek 

to determine the basic meanings of words from their metaphorical use. The 
term naskh must mean ‘ transfer ' (n q D or (tahun) as in: nasakha al-kitáb, 
as though the [matter of the] book, ita narrative, were transferred from one 
exemplar to another. One speaks, for example, of the ‘ tanásukA ' of souls ; 
of the ' tanäsukh ' of epochs and generations; of the tandsukh of an estate, 

Le. ita passage (tahawwul) from heir to heir in series. God Himself says: 

inna kunnd nastansikh (Q. 45:29). Thus, the basio meaning of the term 

naskÀ must lie m the concept of ‘ transfer” (n q D. Unless we are prepared to 
concede the possibility of homonymy (ishtsrāk) in Arabic, it cannot simul- 
taneously lie in the concept of ‘ nullification’ (bah). 

Razi does not, for his part, dispute that, in the two instances of secular usage 
cited, God is the real nästkh, since He it is Who created sun and wind which are 
instrumental m the naskA or nullification (+bjal) of shade and of traces. But sun 
and wind are also nasikh, having regard to the effecta they produce. Even if 
prepared to consider that the Arabs may have erred in attributing the naskh 
to sun and wind, Ras! clings to the fact that, in so attributing their effect to sun 
and wind, the Arabs had unarguably used the stem & 8 kA without any qualifica- 
tion to denote total removal (izāla). ‘Transfer’ (m q D in which one accident 
ceases to exist while a second accident succeeds it, is, in Razi’s opinion, a narrower 
concept than the object’s nullification (15441) which implies the cessation of all 
accidents. Cessation of all accidents is more general 5 than partial non-existence 
of only some accidents. Where a word oscillates between a more specific and a 
more general meaning, it is preferable—to avoid conceding the possibility of 
homonymy—to judge that the basic meaning lies in the more general of its 
senses. Thus, for Rast, naskh means ‘ nullification ' (aD. 

Qurtubt insisted that, in Q. 2: 106, it means ‘replacement’. But, whereas 
Rast here, restricts his view to the single word naskk, Qurtub! comments on the 
entire verse. If there is a reference in Q. 2: 106 to ‘ replacement ’ it can derive 


1 al-Fakhr al-Rilzl, ak Tafir al- Kabir, 83 pta., in 16 vols., Tehran, [n.d.], rr, 220. 
be amended : for read a‘ 
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solely from the words na’ts bi khair minha aw mithliha. That would mean that 
naskh means something other than replacement, it being mere tautology to 
promise to replace what one has just replaced. That may be why Qurtubr 
spoke of the sal or nullification of one object and its replacement by another. 
In Q. 2: 106, God spoke of the eradication (izala) of one aya and its replacement 
(ibdal) by another: mà nansakh min Gya aw nansaha na't& bi khair minha aw 
mithliha. The two scholars are closer to agreement than may appear. 

Rêsi had previously argued in favour of the historical occurrence of naskh 
on the basis of Q. 2: 106. He abandoned that position on noting that the verse, 
being conditional, does not positively state that naskh will ocour. What it says 
is, should naskh occur, God will bring something better or something similar. 
Much stronger evidence for the actual occurrence of naskh is available, he 
thinks, in Q. 16:101:° da baddalnä aya makana Gya, and in Q. 13:39: 
yamAd allah ma yasha’ wa yuthbu. The first is a clear Qur’änic reference to 
sbdal, the second to 1bfäl—the erasure of what God pleases and the Bap den 
of what He pleases—i.e. also replacement. If confused at this point, we shoul 
recall that here, Ras! speaks as usuls, whereas, the Razt we earlier encountered 
spoke as linguistic exegete. 

The exegetes were divided as to the meaning of Q. 2: 106. Some explained 

naskh as ‘ eradicate’ (asala); others, including ‘Atë’ and Ibn al-Musaiyab, 

related it to the usage: nasakha al-kstáb.!9 (See further below.) Those who 
maintained this izala etymology cited the Hasan Bagri tafsir: mà nansakh 
min Gya (wa antum tagra únahu) —that refers to verses which you still recite 
today. Hasan commented also, aw nansaha: min al-Qur'üm ma guri'a 
bainakum thumma nasitum-parts of the Qur’an that had been recited 
among you but which you have since forgotten. 

Hasan, Asamm and the majority of exegetes find in Q. 2: 106 indications of two 

phenomena : 

1. naskh al-hukm diina al-itlawa (ibdal) supersession. 

2. naskh al-hukm wa-'lisléwa (1b{al) suppression. 

As for this second phenomenon, it had been objected, on both logical and 
Qur’anic grounds, that it is inconceivable that the Muslims could have forgotten 
any of the Qur’än. 

(a) Logically that was impossible since (unless we agree that men may frustrate 
the divine revelation plan), the revelations must have been communicated to 

a sufficient number to ensure their transmission. Nor may those charged 

with the original transmission to posterity be all thought capable of for- 

getting precisely the same portions of the texts. 
(b) Besides, it is unthinkable smce God says (Q. 15:9): ‘ We it is Who have 
sent down the Reminder, and We shall certainly preserve it.’ 

Razi, however, thinks it perfectly conceivable that they may have forgotten 
some of the texts. 


God may have commanded them to exclude something from the mughaf 
and abandon its recitation in the prayer or in devotional exercises, and ite 
citation as ‘ proof’ in legal or theological discussions. Once a Qur'an passage 
has ceased to be employed at prayer (zala), it would, in time, come to be 


* loo. cit., 229. 
19 ibid, 230 ff. 
11 for a preferable reading, see below, p. 450. 
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quite forgotten or, if remembered, remembered only as isolate hadiths have 
been remembered, by only one or two men. In some such way, the passage 
would have departed from most men's memories. Occurrences of the sort might 
well have been designed to feature among the Prophet's miracles (|). At all 
events, that parts of the Qur'àn have been forgotten is shown by their relating 
the hadith according to which the Muslims had been in the habit of reciting a 
particular stira, only to find one morning that they had quite forgotten it. 

So much for the logical objection. As for their reference to the Qur'àn, 
Q. 15: 9 ought to be compared with Q. 87: 6-7: ‘ We shall teach you [Muham- 
mad] this Qur'an, and you will not forget [any part of it}—except what God 
chooses [to cause you to forget of it]’, or with Q. 18: 24: ‘and call to mind 
your Maker when you forget.’ Qur'an-forgetting is clearly adumbrated in the 
Qur'àn. 


Ras mentions a second group of exegetes according to whom mà nansakh 
means mà nubaddil (of. Q. 16: 101). Replacement may refer to the ruling alone, 
to the wording alone, or to both wording and ruling. These scholars interpret 
aw nansaha as a quasi-negative : ‘ We leave the text as it is in the Qur’än and 
do not replace the verse.” God promises to bring something better than or similar 
to verses He does replace. 

That the Arabio stem n s y means ‘ to leave’ was said to be ' indicated’ by 
further Qur’änic usage, especially by Q. 7 : 51: fa-'l-yauma nansähum kama nasu 
liga’ youmshim hada ‘Today We shall ignore them as they have ignored the 
coming of this day.’ 

Some refer to Q. 20: 115 and others to Q. 9: 67: nasu allah fanasiyahum 
‘ They abandoned God and He has abandoned them.’ 

This impulse to argue that nastya means not ‘to forget’ but ‘to leave’ 
derived from the perfeotly sensible theological perception that God, of course, 
cannot forget. It might also be thought to derive from the commentators’ 
inability to respond to Qur’änic metaphor. 

A third exegesis examined by Razi interpreted naskh to mean ‘ to withdraw ' 
(raf'; gabd). Following their revelation to the Prophet, certain Qur'àn verses 

The proponents of this interpretation applied it to both wording and ruling 
of the affected verses. They interpreted aw nansaha as referring to the with- 
drawal of the ruling only, the wording of the verse affected being ' left ' in the 
mushaf. It was not withdrawn. Here, aw nansahä is once more a quasi-negative. 

To a fourth group, under the spell of nasakha al-kitab, ma nansakh min aya 
meant: ‘ Whatever verse of the Qur'an We reveal,’ sc. copy from the Preserved 
Tablet. The quasi-negative aw nansahä will now mean therefore: ' or We leave 
where it is ’, 8c. in the Preserved Tablet and do not reveal it to you. 

That interpretation was liable to summary rejection: ‘ Whatever verse We 
reveal or do not reveal, We shall bring something better than it, or similar to it,’ 
sounded like an announcement of the divine author’s intent to replace the entire 
Qur’an— indeed, like an announcement of His intent to replace verses which He 
had revealed, and, in addition, verses which He had never revealed. This gave 
rise to a gem of ciroular argument: ' That cannot be correct, since only very 
little of the Qur'an has been naskhed : ' 4 It had, therefore, to be made clearer : 


u of. Qurtubi, loo. ott, p. 68, which is based on: Abi ‘Ubaid al-Q&aim b. Salim, Kitab 
el-Nüsikh wa-'I-Massükh, Istanbul, Ahmet III, A. 143, ff. Tb-8a. 

13 ibid., f. Ta. 

u 67; Abū ‘Ubaid, op. ait, £ ba. 
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‘Whatever verse We reveal, or defer revealing for a time, We shall reveal 
something better than it, or similar to it—in the meantime.’ 15 

The Arabio for ‘ defer ' (the stem n s °’) occurs in several ‘ sound ’ Prophetic 
hadsths.* It has, in addition, good Qur’anic warrant. Q. 9: 37, for example, 
denounces interference with the calendar: innamā al-mas? siyäda fi-l-kufr 
* Intercalation is extravagance of disbelief ’. 

The flight from the theologically repugnant forgetting aw nansahä, ensured 
by insistence on interpreting ^ 8 y as meaning ‘ to leave’, was consummated in 
the insertion of a hamza outaide the consonantal matrix of Q. 2: 106, giving 
birth to an alternative ‘reading’: aw nansa’ hà. mà nansakh min dya aw 
nansa’ ha might now be interpreted: ‘ Whatever verse We may naskh (reveal) 
or defer its naskh (ita revelation).’ It could also be interpreted: ‘ Whatever 
verse We may naskh (repeal) or defer its naskh (its repeal). 17 Thus, aw nansa’ 
ha is quaai-negative, as aw nansahd was quasi-negative. Two entirely different 
readings can thus nevertheless result in two entirely identical interpretations, 
which argues that the motive behind the reading with hamza was more theologi- 
cal than usük in inspiration. For, by a similar process, the original reading aw 
nansaha can also be interpreted: ‘ Whatever verse We may repeal, or leave 
(where it is in the mughaf)’; or it may be interpreted: ‘ Whatever verse We 
may reveal, or leave (where it is in the Preserved Table, not revealing it) ’. 

Verses are either revealed or not revealed ; verses are either withdrawn from 
the mushaf or left in the mushaf; verses are either replaced, or left alone, and 
not replaced. 


9. The influence of technical usw theorizing upon the exegesis of Q. 2: 106 is 
most immediately apparent in Tabari's treatment.!* The verse is not primarily 
concerned with the Qur’än verses. It involves the rulings of the shar‘ : 
Whatever [ruling of a] Qur’än verse We transfer (n q D to a different 
category, altering (tabdil) the hukm (regulation) and changing it (taghyir)... . 
God alters (yuhawwil) what was once declared lawful into unlawful, or vice- 
versa ; what was legally unregulated into prohibited or vice-versa.!? But such 
changes can oocur only in verses conveying commands, positive or negative. 
Verses cast in the indicative and conveying narrative statements, can be 
affected by neither nasikh nor manstlkh.?° 
The term naskh is derived from nasakha al-kitäb—its transfer from one 
exemplar to another, different exemplar (nuskha). The naskh of a ruling (|) 
means its transfer (tahwtl) from one legal category to another. God moves 
the ruling from category to category by transferring (nagl) what He had said 


pt. 2, p.21. Verses may be not merely either mamskk or ndsikh. They may also be munsa’—s0. 
their revelation is delayed until circumstances are propitious. Vor Shkfd, the "Übi&da hadith 
was the munsa’ mused by God (Q. 4: 15), to te sexual : The verse 
foeda: ae pj al alah labunna sett GI the eas A lahuana sabil. Cf. 
Risdla, 131-2. 

Asiy ie a Bukhari, Buyü', bab: man akabb al-basat fi al-rieq; Adib, b&b: 
man busita lahu fVal-rizz; Muslim, al-bur wa-'1gila, bdb: pilat al-rahim. 

17 Ri 108. of. bt, 68; Baidävwi, Tafsir, 2 pta., in 1 vol, Cairo, [n.d.] (Q. 2: 106), 


pt. 1, p. 28. 
16 Toa Jafar Muhammad b. Jarir, Jame‘ al- Bayan ‘an ta’wil dy al-Qur’dn, od. Shikr, 15 vols. 
(to date), Cairo, 1054- , rr, 471. 

19 This wordmg is M borrowed: of. e.g. Abt Ja'far al-Nahhis, Xitéb almwdekh 
wa-'L-mansikh, Cairo, [n.d.| 8; betulkh b. Sallämah, Kitab al-ndsikh wa-'l-mansikh, Cairo, 
1879/1960, 4. 

e cia ocala Dole Lei ect to no alteration. For this reason, some 
Protar to pachow entirely qao of the torm (GM Cf. Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sarakhat, 

yal, 2 vols., Haiderabad, 1872/1982, 1x, 54. 
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about the ruling in an earlier utterance into a later, different utterance, 
touching the same topic and ruling. Since that is what is meant by the 
naskh pon EE (1) once the ruling of any verse has been naskhed, that is, 

altered (taghyw) and replaced (tabdil) by the second ruling, the obligation 
imposed by the original divine utterance being now transferred (naql), it is a 
matter of complete indifference whether the wording of the original verse is 
endorsed and left as it was [in the mushaf] or whether it is expunged (muhiya) 
or erased (‘ufiya) or forgotten (nusiya). In either event, the verse is mansūkh. 
The newly-revealed ruling by which the ruling of the earlier verse has been 
replaced (mubdal) and to which the obligation imposed upon men is now 
transferred (nagl) is the nasikh. One says: God has naskhed verse so-and-so 
The common noun of the stem » s kh is nuskha. 


Tabari claims that Hasan Basrl’s exegesis was the same as his. Commenting 
upon the verse, Hasan had said: ‘ Your Prophet would be instructed (ugrv'a) 
in the recitation of some Qur'àn verse, and would then forget it. It would never 
come to light. There are also still present to this day in the Qur'àn certain versee 
which have been naskhed, but which you still continue to recite [in your salat].' 

The reference in the first half of Hasan’s statement to Q. 87 (whose vocabu- 
lary he boldly borrows) is unmistakeable. Tabarl’s own exegesis, and his claim 
to find it endorsed in Hasan’s tafsir, inform us that of the three naskh formulae 
set out above, Tabarl acknowledges two only: naskh al-hukm dina al-tiläwa 
and naskh al-hukm wa-’lHläwa. The vocabulary of Tabar!'s analysis leaves us 
in no doubt that by the first he understands ‘ supersession ° and he will shortly 
make it clear that by the second he understands ‘ suppression ’. 

The exegetes have differed as to the interpretation : 21 
—Suddi: naskh means withdrawal (gabd). 

—Ibn ‘Abbas: it means ‘ replacement’ (tabdil) (Q. 16: 101). 
—]Jbn ab! Najïh reports from the followers of Ibn Mas'üd: ‘We endorse 
(nuthbit, cf. Q. 18: 39) the wording, but replace (nubaddil, of. Q. 16: 101) the 


For aw nansahä, the Medinese and Küfans read aw nunsihā, which is suscep- 
tible of two meanings and interpretations : 

(a) forgetting : ‘ Whatever verse We naskh, altering the ruling (taghytr) or cause 
to be forgotten.' It is alleged that in the private mushaf of “Abdullah, Q. 2: 106 
read: mà nunsika min aya aw nansakh-hà naji by mithlihā. 

Qatäda 1: God used to naskh (replace) a verse by revealing a later verse. 
God used also to instruct (agra’) His prophet in the recitation of one or more 
verses which would subsequently be forgotten or withdrawn. (raf', cf. Q. 87.) 

Qatadah 2: God used to cause His Prophet to forget whatever He pleased ; 
God used also to naskh whatever He pleased. 

— Ubaid b. Umair: aw nunsiha means: withdraw it (raf‘). 
— Hasan Bagri: Your Prophet would be instructed (ugri'a) in the recitation of 
& verse, then forget it. 

‘Forgetting’ was likewise the interpretation favoured by Sa'd b. abi 
Waqgàs, save that he read: aw tansaha.™ 

al-Qasim b. Rabl'ah heard Sa'd recite: mà nansakh min ayah aw tansaha, 

and informed him that ibn al-Musaiyab read it: aw tunsahé. Sa‘d replied 

© Tabari, 478 ff. 

sz Thoso roferences to Q. 87 and Q. 18 call for two Sind pers., maso. sing. ‘ readings ' which can 
then be distinguished solely by different ‘ voice’ The subtlety of this distmction between an 
active and a reading eluded the normally t Goldziher, cf. I. Goldxiher, Dis Rich- 
iwngsn der Mer oramawslegung, Leiden, 1 giant 
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with some heat: ' The Qur'àn was not revealed to al-Musaiyab nor to his 

family | God Himself says: sanugrvuka fa là tansa... (Q. 87) and: wadkur 

rabbaka idä nasita (Q. 18: 24).’ 

Bad thought that here God envisaged Muhammad’s forgetting. 

—al-Rabf read aw nunstha, explaining that God used to reveal Qur’änio matter 
then withdraw (raf‘) it. 

— Abdul Rahman b. Zaid b. Aslam maintained that ow nunsihG was the 
equivalent of aw namAuha (cf. Q. 13 : 39). 

We have already met the claim that nasiya means not “forget”, but “leave”, 
as in Q. 9: 67, in the light of which Q. 2: 106 has been further interpreted to 
mean: 

(b) leaving: ‘ Whatever verse We may naskh, altering (taghyir) its ruling and 
replacing (nubaddil) its obligation, We shall bring one better than or similar to 
the verse We have naskhed. The verses which We have not nashked, We shall 
leave as they are, undisturbed.' 

—lIbn “Abbas commented: aw nansahá, We leave it alone. We do not alter it 
or replace (baddal) it. 

—Buddi : aw nansahä, We leave it alone, We do not nask it. 

Finally, Tabar! reports the comment by al-Dahhak: Q. 2: 106 refers to the 
theories of al-näsikh wa-'l-mansük. 
aw nansa ha 

Tabart: this derives from the expression: “I bought something on deferred 
payment (nas’an or nasa’an).’ 

At this point, he can adduce, in relation to the hamzated reading, evidence 
provided in the usage of the poeta: 9 the hamza reading was favoured by a 
number of the Companions and the Successors, and by a number of the Reciters 
of Kfifa and of Bagra. It is interpreted : 

‘Ata’: nwakhkherha ; 

Ibn ab! Najfh: nuryvha ; 

Mujahid: nury’ha wa nu’akkkhirha ; 

“Atiyah: nwakhkhirha fa là nansakh ha ; 

‘Ubaid b. Umair: irja'uhá wa ta khiruhā. 

To Tabart, this interpretation means 

Whatever verse We alter (tabdtl) having revealed it to you, We suppress 

(nubis |) ita ruling while We retain ite wording in the mushaf, or whatever 

verse We defer (nu’akhkhirhG, murji ha so. endorse), M We do not alter 

(taghywr) nor suppress (nubi!) it, We shall bring one better than it, or 

similar to it. 


Here again, it appears that the presence/absence of hamza in the reading 
aw nansahà /aw nansa’ hā, is irrelevant. Nor must we overlook the fact that the 
use (twice) of the term nubfil appears here for the first teme in Tabari’s vocabu- 
lary. It has been borrowed for the nonce from his tafsir on Q. 22: 62. We note, 
in addition, that the reading aw nunsthd presente an alternative to aw nansa’ hā 
for those taking flight from aw nansahä. Similarly, the reading ow tunsaha 


# p. 476: ia ameiba ye ENG rar al-fatá 


laka alHiwal al-merkhd wa thinyaku bi-Lyad 
tree a term à brave may be granted, 
You but the tether whose ends, however, are in the grasp of Death’ 


“ Aba “Uballah, Maji al Que, 3 vola, Cy Vet aibi p l p- 50, can atte a second line 
from Tarafa to confirm a different interpretation of the stem sa’. 
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represents the flight from the equally repugnant attribution of meyan, ' forget- 
ting ’, to a Prophet.*^ Identification of these motives, together with the Qur’an’s 
regard for assonance, suggest that the original reading underlying all these 
variations was mā nansakh min Gya aw nansaha. 

Tabari rejecta three readings: nunsikh; tansa; iunsa.!! He is positive that 
they must be errors, departing, as they do, from what has been transmitted from 
those Readers whose readings are probative. We shall meet nunstkA later below. 
Expressing his own preference for the reading aw nunsthd, Tabar! presents his 
final, considered exegesis : 27 

The reading derives from the stem » s y, meaning not ‘ forgetting’ but 
‘leaving it where it is’. In Q. 2: 106 God informed His Prophet that what- 
ever Qur'an ruling (I) He altered (tabdtl) or changed (taghtysr) i.e. replaced, or 
did not alter or replace, He would bring a better one or a similar one. 

He shows himself indifferent to the squabble as to whether to read aw nunsihä 
or aw nansa' hà, arguing that Q. 2: 106 can accommodate both: tnsa’ refers to 
‘leaving the verse’; nasa’ refers to ' deferring i&'—and whatever is ‘left’ is 
set aside in the condition it was in at the very moment when it was left. 

Some scholars had not favoured the readmg aw tansaha if by that was 
meant: ‘ You [Muhammad] will forget it’. 

It was inconceivable, in their view, that the Prophet should forget any 
part of the Qur'àn that had not been the subject of divine action [that had 
not been mansukA]. They were disposed to concede that the Prophet might 
momentarily forget something which he then immediately recalled. Besides, 
even if he did forget some part of the Qur'àn, it is unthinkable that the 
Companions around him, all of whom had memorized the texts, should 
simultaneously and collectively also forget the very same piece. Further, 
God has said : “If we wished, We could remove what We have revealed to 
you.” (Q. 17: 86.) The verse (implying a negative), informs us that God has 
not caused His Prophet to forget any of the Qur'àn.!* 

As we saw Raszi do above, Tabart immediately shifte his ground, seeking 
support for his view in ‘accumulated masses of mutually corroborating 
hadiths’. Reports from Anas and Abi Misa relate 

the withdrawal of two verses said to have been revealed to the Prophet as 

part and parcel of the Qur'an, but allegedly forgotten, and for that reason, 

“no longer’ present in the mushaf. In addition to the Bi'r Ma‘ünah and Ibn 

Adam ‘ verses ’, he could refer to many more instances, if space permitted.1? 

For Tabari, there was nothing inherently either illogical or contrary to 
Tradition in the belief that God has caused His Prophet to forget parte of the 
Qur'àn. That that has, indeed, actually occurred, he reminds us, has been the 
subject of countless reporta. The verse to which the above group appealed, 
Q. 17: 86, 

does not state that God will not remove any part of the Qur'àn. What it 

says is that, if He so desired, God could remove all of the Qur'an. That He 

has not done. He has been content to withdraw only those parts of the 


# of. n. 22. 

# p. 478. 

27 pp. 478-9. 

bos b. Tamu b. AN b. May in, al Pelro MuMp 6 voll, yi, 1969, 1, 844, cites 
the same objections and attributes them to al-Zajjij. 

# Th. Noldeke, Gesobichis des Qordms, 2nd. edition, ed, Fr. Schwally, 2 vols., 1900-19, 


I, 284-8. Cf. I loc. oit., 25-0, derived from Abu ‘Ubaid, Fag4'i al-Qur’dn, Tobe Ma Vi 
96 f, ff. 46b-47b. 
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revelation of which men have no need—those parts of the Qur'an which have 
been replaced by other verses. 


This confidence that parts of the ‘ original ' revelation have been removed is 
not, however, based on Tabazrf's interpretation of Q. 2: 106. For he counters the 
appeal to Q. 17 by appealing, in his turn, to Q. 87: “We shall teach you this 
Qur'an, and you [Muhammad] will not forget [any part of it] —except what God 
pleases [to cause you to forget of it]. God has, in fact, removed parta of the 
“original? Qur’än, for that is what He refers to in the exceptive clause of 
Q : 87.29 

Tabart’s insistence on interpolating a reference to Qur'àn-derived rulings in 
his handling of 0. 2 : 106, to which we have drawn attention, had been prompted 
by yet another theologically inspired scruple. The Holy Qur’an is the Book 
composed by the divine author. The whole of the text, being mu‘jae—that is, 
miraculously inimitable in the strict literary sense—no one part of the sacred 
text may be thought to be ‘ superior’ to any other part. Since the reference in 
na’ts bi khair minha cannot be to the wording of the Qur'àn verses, the only 
other thing it can refer to is the ruling derived from the verse. This is confirmed, 
as soon as Tabart, in his summing-up, provides examples of ‘ actual instances ? 
of the historical occurrence of naskh.31 

* Whenever We alter the ruling of any verse, and We replace it, or forgo 
replacement of the verse, endorsing the original verse, We shall bring you a 
ruling for you than the ruling which We have naskhed.’ 

The ruling may be better for you in this life, on account of its being easier 
to perform, where 8 previous obligation has been withdrawn, relieving you 
of the more difficult performance. For example, it had once been obligatory 
for the Muslims to engage in lengthy nocturnal prayers (Q. 73:1). They 
were relieved of that burden (Q. 73: 20). That is an instance in which the 
nástkh was better for them in this life.™ 

Alternatively, the reference might be to a ruling which will be better for men in 
terms of the reward they might reasonably expect in the Hereafter, in requital 
of their performing a more arduous obligation. For example: 

the fast in Islam had originally involved abstinence for only 8 limited number 
of days (0. 2: 184). That ruling was removed and replaced by the demand 
that they fast for a whole month (Q. 2: 185). That involves much greater 
physical hardship than the fast of a few days. But the reward the Muslim 
might expect will be the greater, given the greater degree of physical hard- 
ship endured. Ramadan may be ‘ harder’ [worse] but, in terms of reward, 
it is undoubtedly ‘ better '.* 

The replacement ruling may be neither harder nor easier to perform than the 
ruling it replaces. In that case, it will be ‘similar’ to the mansukA rulmg 
(mithisha). Presumably also the anticipated reward will be of equal degree. In 
the ‘ replacement of the Jerusalem gibla by the Kaba gibla, (Q. 2: 143-4) the 
degree of physical difficulty involved is identical (aw bi metAltAa).' 

We noted above (pp. 454-5) Qurtubi’s insistenoe that the term naskh 
denotes ‘ replacement ’ and whereas Razi insisted that it means ‘ nullification ' 
(p. 455), we found him (p. 456), with reference to Q. 16: 101 and Q. 18: 39, 


2° Of. J. Burton, The collection of the Qur'an, Cambridge, 1977, 46-9. 
n p. 482-3. 


P. 
M of, Bisdla, 118-7. 
© This paragraph is at serious variance with abars own tafsir of Q. 2: 184—wide ur, 417. 
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suggesting that it undoubtedly refers to ‘replacement’. Similarly, we now see 
Qurtubt, in his comment on Q. 2 : 106, report that the majority read ma nansakh, 
in line with what actually appears in the text. This is the familiar usage meaning 
raf‘— We withdraw the ruling, leaving the wording quite undisturbed’. It 
could also refer to the withdrawal of both wording and ruling—their raf*.* 

Ibn ‘Amir read: mà nunsikh, which provoked argument. Alleged to be the 
estimative use of Form IV, it would mean: ‘ We find that the verse is to be 
withdrawn ’. 

Abi Hatim denounced that reading as erroneous and Faris! insisted that it is 
not acknowledged Arabic usage: one does not employ nasakha and ansakha 
with the same intent. F IV is estimative. For example, one says : ahmadtuhu 

‘I found him praiseworthy’; abkhaliuhu ‘I found him stingy.’ But, nunsikh 
‘We find that the verse is to be withdrawn’ , can mean only: “We propose to 
withdraw it”. 

Onoe again, two readings would produce precisely the same meaning despite 
the phonetic differences between the two | 


Makkt, agreeing that F I and F IV necessarily have different meanings, 
argued that më nunsikh would mean ‘ Such verses as We cause you to copy out ?. 
That however, could refer only to the revelation of the verses, which brings one 
back to má nansakh. 
aw nunsthd 

Both Abt ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ and Ibn Kathir read, with hamza, aw nansa’ha. 
That reading was adopted by: ‘Umar; Ibn ‘Abbas; ‘Ata’; Mujahid; Ubaiy b. 
Ka‘b; ‘Ubaid b. “Umair; Nakha't and by Ibn Mubaigin. 

The reading refers to ‘ deferring’: ‘ We leave the wording of the verse where 
it is in Umm al-Kutab’. According to the exegesis of ‘Ata’, the verse is not, in 
fact, revealed.?* 

Other exegetes applied the same reading to the deferment of the naskh, the 
replacement of the verse, or ite withdrawal. Ibn Faris has pointed out that the 
stem ^ s’. in addition to temporal reference, can have spatial reference: ‘ We 
drive the verse away from you, so that you neither recite it, nor, indeed, even 
recall it.’ 37 
aw nansaha 

Suddi and Ibn ‘Abbas both held that that means ‘ We leave the verse alone ’, 
We do not naskh it. This reading was adopted by Abi ‘Ubaid ** and Abt 
Hatim. Abi ‘Ubaid reports from the Reciter, Abū Nu'aim, that he had recited 
the entire Qur'an one night to the Prophet in a dream, after the recension of Abt 
‘Amr. The Prophet had intervened only twice: once to correct (arma) into 
(arinä), and Abt ‘Ubaid thought that the second was to correct (aw nansaha) 
into (aw nunsiha). 

Referring to a line of verse, Azhari argued that the meaning of nunsha 
would be: ‘ We command that it be abandoned ’. 


*« This list is problematic; for Ibn 'Abbia's ‘reading’, cf. Taberi, rr, 246. Cf. Qurtubi, 68. For 
“Ubeid b. ‘Umair's ' reading’ , of. Tabart, 474, 477. 
#6 of, above, n. 2, n. 15, and seo: Aba Hémid al-Ghaxeill, Kitab al Mustasfa, 3 vols., Bulšq, 


1822/1904, 1, 124. 
E loo. oit., 895. 

30 Abt ‘Ubaid, who saw amiss in accepting that God had caused His Prophet to 
some of the divine revelation (Q. found the ‘ readings ' aw tamsahd; aw tunaqa ka; aw 


all equally acceptable. Intreiod inthe fn” of Quel omimons, ho waa neat to the 
minutiae of ‘readings’. Kitab al-ndsikh wa-l-mansikh, f. 6b. 
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Zajjaj, according to whom nunsihd cannot mean ‘ We abandon ', impugned 
‘Ali b. abr Talhah’s report that Ibn “Abbas had interpreted nunsiha as natruk 
ha, là nubaddu ha.?? Possibly Ibn “Abbas had said, natruk hā, and “Al, misunder- 
standing, misreported. The majority of the scholars hold that ato nunsihé means 
"We assign to you Muslims the prerogative of abandoning the verse’. 


The significance of this last exegetical-cum-linguistic suggestion becomes 
fully intelligible when we hear that the other reading, má nunsikh, has also been 
subjected to the interpretation: ‘ We assign to you, Muhammad, the preroga- 
tive of repealing [abrogating] the Qur'an. 4° Now it is possible to comprehend 
what intelligent men could have meant by the assertion that Q. 2: 106 might be 
interpreted : ‘ Whatever aya We alter (nubaddil) or do not alter, We shall bring 
that which is better or similar.’ 

The crux of the problem was that whereas in some cases in which the Figh 
pointed to the ‘ alteration ' or ‘ replacement ’, that is to say, to the ‘ abandon- 
ment’ of the rulings of certain Qur'àn verses whose wording nevertheless 
remained as part of the texts of the mushaf, appearing alongside the wording of 
other verses, alleged to be the ‘ replacement’ verses, that was not the case in 
every instance of alleged naskA. For, in certain well-known instances of alleged 
naskh, the rulings of the relevant verses had been ‘ abandoned ’ and ‘ replaced ’ 
by rulings documented not on the basis of verses whose wording can be pointed 
to in the mushaf, but ón the basis of sunnas whose wording was found in the 
relevant hadith-reports. 

The confusion and muddle we have detected in the exegesis of 0. 2: 106 did 
not arise from the tension between different possible interpretations: mà 
nansakh min ayah aw nansaha : 

° Whatever verse We replace or do not replace ' ; 
‘ Whatever verse We withdraw or do not withdraw’; 
° Whatever verse We reveal or do not reveal’. 


Rather, the exegete’s problems stemmed from the ugilt’s view of the 
mechanism(s) of nas We learned from Tabar! that Q. 2: 106 was not pri- 
marily concerned with Qur’a an wording. His insistence on interpolating the term 
* ruling ' (hukm) into the phrase ma nansakh min aya (ostensibly inspired by his 
recolleotion that the divinely-worded Qur'àn verses are all equally mu jas), 
tells only half the story. No aya may be described as ' superior ’ to any other 
áya, but any ruling can be superior to any other ruling, whatever their alleged 
respective source. Figh rulings may be derived from the Qur'an or they may 
be derived from the Sinus Objections that divinely-composed sentences could 
not conceivably be replaced by humanly-composed sentences have been deftly 
side-stepped. For Tabart, Q. 2: 106 was not primarily concerned with the 
wording of the Qur'an. It referred to the rulings of the shart‘a. The verse was 

‘of the highest significance ’ for the Figh, not merely for Qurtubi, but for every 
exegete. Its interpretation, therefore, had to be reconciled, not merely with ‘ the 
facts of the Figh’, but, even more significantly, with ‘ the facta of ugul al-Fsgh’. 
It must be reoonoiled with the particular source-theory to which the individual 
exegete chanced to subsaribe. 

The key to the exogeses of Q. 2: 106 lies in the relation which the verse was 
conceived to bear to Q. 16: 101: wa idä baddalna aya makana aya ... said to 
mean “ Whenever We substitute one Qur'àn verse in place of another...’. 


1* “AH, in fact, reports from Ibn ‘Abbas: aw nansahd, i.e. nairuk Ad 18 suboddilhd—aof. Tabari, 
476. 


“* Qurtubi, 67. 
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Interpreting Q. 2: 106 in the light of this interpretation of Q. 16: 101, as 
Tabar! and the other writers have done, we should arrive at the following 
interpretation of Q. 2: 106: 

Whenever We substitute for the rulmg of one Qur’an verse the ruling 
of a second Qur'àn verse, or whenever We do not substitute for the ruling 
of a Qur'àn verse the ruling of a second verse, We shall bring a ruling better 
than the ruling of the relevant Qur’an verse, or similar to it. 

Such a replacement ruling might be furnished by the Sunna. 

That would then be a direct exegetical reference to a proposition much 
debated among the ustihs: that, whereas, on certain points of the Figh, the 
ruling of one Qur'àn verse has been ‘ seen ' to replace the ruling of another verse, 
or the ruling (sunna) of one haduh has been ‘seen’ to replace the ruling of 
another hadtth, there are, in addition, certain matters in which the ruling of 8 
Qur'an verse has been ' sean ' to have been replaced by that of a haduh, or, con- 
versely, a hadith ruling has been ‘ seen ' to have been replaced by the ruling of 
a Qur'an verse. The substitution referred to in Q. 16 requires both a replacement 
element (mubdal) and a replaced element (mubdal minhu) and the wording of 
that verse suggests that both should be ayas: wa idā baddalna aya makana 
aya... Disputed pointe of usil arose from the consideration of the ‘ actual 
instances’ of maskh to which the exegetes next turned when they had quite 
exhausted their linguistic and logical arguments. Thus, in Qurtubi's view,“ 

the Qur'an may be naskhed by the Qur'an and the Sunna by the Sunna. 

The Qur'àn may, in addition, be naskhed by the Sunna, as has occurred in 

the case of Q. 2: 180, which was replaced by the Sunna ruling: no wassya in 

favour of an heir. Malik admitted this principle, but Shafi denied ıt, 
although the fugaha’ all admit, in the instance of the penalty for adultery, 
that the flogging element of Q. 24 : 2 has been allowed to lapse in the case of 
those offenders who are condemned to death by stoning. There is no explana- 
tion for the abandonment of the flogging element other than that the penalty 
all now acknowledge is based on the Sunna, i.e. the practice of the Prophet. 

In the instance of the change of gibla, a Sunna ruling was set aside in 
favour of a Qur'àn ruling—there is no reference in the Qur'àn to the Jerusa- 
lem direction of prayer. 


What is liable to confuse the modern reader of the medieval exegeses is the 
gradual erosion in the Tafsir of the hard and fast lines that distinguish the 
madahib in their usul handling of these same Figh rulings. Thus, in this tafsir, 
the Maliki Qurtubt, who can report (in his capacity as usuh) the disagreement 
between the Malikis and the Shafi‘Is on the fundamental question of whether the 
Sunna had ever once abrogated a ruling of the Qur'an, can nevertheless (in his 
exegetical capacity) report that, in addition to the naskA of the ruling only 
(naskh al-hukm duna al-islawa) which has affected both Qur'an and Sunna, there 
are also ascertained instances, but in the Qur'an sphere alone, of the naskh of the 
wording only (naskh al-tslawa dina al-hukm). One instance of the kind had 
occurred in the case of the stoning-‘ verse ’. 

In similar vein, Razt, listing Shafi‘l’s objections to the twin principles that 
the Sunna had even once, abrogated a Qur'an ruling, or the Qur'an a Sunna 
ruling, states with tortuous subtlety : € 

The Q. 2: 106 wording does not suggest that the ‘superior’ or the 
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‘ similar ’ ruling is the actual nastkh.* It could well be distinct from the 
nasikh, and appear later than the ndstkh. The verse clearly states that the 
‘bringing’ of the ‘superior’ or the “similar” ruling is contingent upon 

(therefore posterior to) the naskh of the earlier verse. The naskh is distinct 

from the ‘ bringing ’. 

Besides, the majority have adduced in evidence of the actual occurrence 

of the naskh of a Qur'an ruling by a Sunna ruling, the abrogation of Q. 2: 180 

by the Prophetic dictum : no wasita in favour of an heir. Flogging (Q. 24 : 2) 

was abrogated by stoning, conveyed in a hadith. In rejecting this last argu- 

ment, Shafi‘l pointed to ‘Umar’s insistence that a stoning-' verge’ had been 
revealed as part of the Qur'an revelation.’ Probably that stoning-verse, 

i.e. the Qur'an, and not the hadith, Le. the Sunna, was what had abrogated 

the ruling conveyed in Q. 24: 2. 

Asked point-blank whether the Sunna could ever be abrogated by the 
Qur'an, Shafi had bluntly replied that that could never happen. Were the 
Sunna to be abrogated by the Qur'àn, the Prophet would immediately introduce 
a second sunna to indicate that his first sunna had been abrogated by his second 
sunna—in order to demonstrate that a thing can be abrogated only by ite like. 
(mithlths.) 4° 

God had indicated in Q. 2: 106 that the naskh of the Qur'an, and the defer- 
ment of ita revelation (ta’khir) would occur solely at the hands of the Qur'an 
The Sunna never abrogates the Qur'àn and only the Sunna can abrogate the 
Sunna.t? 

Taking the words out of Shafi''s own mouth,‘® GhazzàlI argues for the naskh 
of the Qur'an by the Sunna and for the naskh of the Sunna by the Qur’an—since 
“both come from God’. Among the familiar list of ‘ actual instances’ he can 
amass we find: the Jerusalem gibla, a sunna replaced by the Meccan gibla, a 
quran; the naskh of Q. 2: 180 by: no wagiya to an heir, a sunna.*® 

To the protest that Shàfi1 (who was too learned to be unaware of these 
‘actual instances ”) had nevertheless denied the possibility of the naskA of the 
Qur'an by the Sunna and the naskh of the Sunna by the Qur'an, Ghazrält 
replies by repeating the case of the gibla as evidence of the feasibility of the 
naskh of the Sunna by the Qur'án—if that is what ShafiT had denied. If, 
however, Bhafi had conceded the feasibility of such a naskh and had merely 
denied its actual historical occurrence, then the cases referred to, in Ghazzall’s 
view, show precisely that it had occurred.*° Admitting that the two instances of 
Q. 2: 180 and stoning are ‘somewhat problematic’, Ghazzali stands on the 
other instances he has listed, while, incidentally, referring to the stoning- 

‘verse’ as one of two instances of naskh al-itlawa düna al-hukm.* 


44 In cases of the naskh of the Qur'&n, both aankh and mansitkh for the Shi&fi‘is must bo verses ; 
in cases of naskh of the Sunna, both must be kadiths. Shifi'! himself distinguished the ndeikh from 
the ma't bihi, Risāla, 110. 

4 It is the Shāfi'is who argue thus way, never Shāf“. He has admitted this “Umar hadith 
into his Hadith canon. 965 IkAAIAf al Hadith, marg. v. 7, Kitdb al-Umm, 7 vols., Bulig, 1821-4/ 
1908-6, 250-51), but oes not rely upon it m his argumentation—see above, nn. 2, 15. Malik, 
from whom Shkñ'I quotes the s ee ni an a 
actual source of the penalty ; he suggests three ble sources; Pee ths S isa; 
the Pentateuch; the -' verse ' of the Qur'ün (Umar); the Sunna of 

Collection, 90. 


‘s Musae, oc. cit, 124; (cf. Risdla, p. 108). 
49 id. 

s ihid., 125; Colledion, 57-0. 

51 ibid., 124; Collection, 92-4. 
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One therefore takes note of this desire of later Shafi‘ls to free themselves 
from the over-rigid position adopted by their imam. The intellectual situation 
had radically altered since his day—and largely as a result of his work. 

Shafi't had himself defined naskA as izdla, the opposite of w#hbat." He had 
also defined it as abandon '.9 That had occurred m the case of the abandoned 
Jerusalem gibla which he uses to illustrate a second principle: # that no obli- 
gation is ever abandoned (manstikh) without another being promulgated in its 
place, wa laisa yunsakh fard abadan Wa uthbit makänahu fard—the vocabulary 
is reminiscent of Q. 16: 101 which had determined Shafi't’s rigid separation of 
Sunna from Qur’än in his discussions on naskh. It also recalls the definitions of 
naskh proposed by the linguists. At least here, Bhàfi'l has not fallen into the 
trap of equating naskh with tabdil—although throughout his voluminous 
writings, ‘ replacement’ is effectively what the term is used to mean. 

We earlier met the two exegetical propositions : 

(a) ‘ We assign to you, the Muslims [rather than: to you, Muhammad] the pre- 
rogative of abandoning the verse.’ 

(b) ° We assign to you, Muhammad, the prerogative of naskhing the Qur'an.’ 


The two exegeses mirror the precise relationship found to obtain between 
the two primary sources in all the works of the fugaha’—including those of 
Shafi‘. Islamic Figh is the monument to the triumph of the Sunna over the 
Qur'an. However strictly Shafi‘t had approached the question of the feasibility 
or otherwise of the naskh of the Qur'an by the Sunna, the fact cannot be dis- 
guised that he had admitted the stoning penalty for adultery into his Figh. 
Tt is nowhere mentioned in the Qur'ün, runs contrary to the penalty that is 
mentioned in the Qur’än (Q. 24: 2) and has no other source than the Sunna.5 
As Schacht observed, on this point, Sh&fi's theoretical structure collapses.** 
Sh&fif's failure to explain the presence of stoning in the Figh which he had 
inherited exposed his usul theory to the criticism of follower and opponent alike, 
leading to its partial abandonment. Ironically, the attempt to ameliorate the 
ugül position by reconciling the explanation of stoning to the obvious—that 
the stoning penalty had derived from a stoning-‘ verse '—led, in turn, to the 
adoption by the followers of non-Sh&ff usül of the rationalizing tag, naskh 
al-ixláwa düna al-hukm. They needed no such principle, since they sanguinely 
accepted the feasibility of the naskh of the Qur'ün by the Sunna. The tag then 
had to be reconciled with the wording of Q. 2: 106. That is why we find three 
modes of naskh discussed in the exegese of the verse.5 


Conolusions 

Since all the fugaha” acknowledged the stoning penalty, differing only as to 
ita source, naskh theorizing is characteristic of a secondary science, ugul al-Figh. 
Since naskh involves such delicate issues as the alleged ‘suspension’ of Qur’än 
rulings (their inoperability for Figh purposes), it was obviously expedient to 
seek to base the entire theory of naskh on a secure Qur’änic foundation. A 
number of verses might have served this end. The choice of naskh as overall 
designation of the several principles of repeal discussed in the usu] shows that 


ss ibid., 106. 
se J, Sohaoht, The origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950, 15. 
57 Collection, 68; 89; 100. 
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Q. 2: 106 had been selected as the most appropriate Qur’anic justification. Close 
comparison of Q. 2 : 106 with 0. 16 : 101 might momentarily have threatened to 
overturn traditional views on the relation between Qur'àn and Sunna sources. 
But Shafi't, who had interpreted Q. 2 : 106 strictly in the terms of Q. 16 : 101 (a 
procedure which, if carried to extremes, would have required two separate 
source theories, one for Qur’an-based and another for Sunna-based Figh) 
arrived on the scholarly scene too late to reverse the traditional Maliki and 
Hanafi usti thinking. Besides, he was active at a moment when an exceptional 
challenge to the role of the Sunna qua source threatened traditional upül atti- 
tudes even more gravely than Shéfi‘l’s response. Once the threat had been 
removed, and Shafi‘l’s own attitude to the sources had become itself part of the 
fabric of later traditional thinking, the dangers inherent in conceding that the 
Sunna had, even once repealed the Qur'an, or that the Qur'àn had, even once 
repealed the Sunna, was no longer being felt. Scholars (including scholars 
adhering to Bháfi''s own madhab and usul) felt free to revert to pre-Bhafi't usul 

At the same time, the usti] scholars of other madhabs were extending 
the naskh formulae by adding—although in no need of doing 80, in terms of their 
own ugül—the third formula which had resulted from BhàfiT's thinking on 
usul matters, naskh al-isláwa dina al-hukm.5* 

Both Q. 16: 101 and Q. 2: 106 refer exclusively to Gyas. With the notable 
exception of Abū Muslim al-Isfahant!,** all Muslim scholars were unanimous in 

ing that the word could have no other meaning than “a verse of the 
Quran ’. Hence the ease with which Shafi‘l could insist on interpreting Q. 2 : 106 
strictly in terms of Q. 16: 101. 

The least satisfactory aspect of the Muslim discussions on naskh might be 
thought to be their handling of the semantics of the case. The constant oonfu- 
sion of ‘ suppression’ with ' superseasion ' causes the reader endless difficulty. 

1. naskh al-hukm wa-Hiläwa : the suppression of both the wording and the 
ruling. The addition of: ‘after the replacement of the earlier of the two 
rulings, the earlier of the two wordings may or may not be suppressed’ is 
optional. 4! 

2. naskh al-tlawa düna al-hukm : the suppression, or the replacement of the 
ruling only, the wording of the verse remaining in the mushaf, is not easily 
distinguishable in Tabari’s system from the above, owing to his application of 
the term naskh also to ‘ omissions ' from the mushaf, thought to be ‘ indicated ° 
by Q. 87: 6-7. 

8. naskh al-tilawa dina al-hukm can, however, mean only the suppression— 
Le. the exolusion from the mushaf of a wording whose ruling, however, is still 
unanimously acknowledged by all fugaha’. 

In this last formula alone, the word ‘ replacement ' could never be used to 
translate the term naskh. 

We noted that if there is any reference to replacement in ma nansakh min 
Gya aw nansahä na' bi khair minha aw mihlihā, it can derive only from 
nati bi khair minha aw mühlihā, in which case, naskh must mean something 
else. The use of the very same term in Q. 22: 52 was dismissed by the majority 
of the scholars in their eonsideration of the technical naskh of the usus, on the 
grounds that there is, in that verse, no reference to the mask of any part of 
God’s revelation. There is no such reluctance on the part of the exegetes when 


st ibid., 90-94. 
5° Rist, 229. Seo now Sald al-Angkri, Multagat Jami‘ al-Ta'wil, Oaloutta, 1840/1021. 
ion, 48-0 
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Qur’anic evidence is needed for the ‘ nullification’ or the ‘suppression’ of 
something. We have even seen Tabart himself fall back upon Q. 22: 52, when 
speaking of thal of rulings. When, however, it comes to rulings, the major con- 
oern of the scholars is the reconciliation of the rulings which have survived with 
the wording of their sources, some of whose rulings have not survived—Le. 
have become inoperable. The wording of the sources shows that the Figh had 
been constructed on a foundation of selection (thus, exegesis). Ugul al-Fiqh 
arose to defend and justify that selection by identifying the source of the indi- 
vidual Figh hukm (ruling). Differences over the Figh gave oocasion for the 
emergence of the theories of naskh. The differing theories of naskA, as reflected 
in the rationalizations of the ' actual instances’ of naskh have been seen to be 
brought back into the tafsir, there to influence the exegesis of the key verses said 
to ‘ indicate ' the actuality of the occurrence of naskA. 


THE SANSKRIT FRAGMENTS OF 
VINITADEVA'S TRIMSIKA-TIKA 


By PADMANABH 8. JAINI 


Scholars conversant with the history of the Yogäcära/Vijñänaväda school 
are familiar with the names of Vasubandhu and his renowned commentator, 
Sthiramati; the Buddhist logicians Dignaga and Dharmakirti, who are algo 
associated with that school, are equally well known for their scholastic achieve- 
ments. A later commentator important in both schools is Vinitadeva 
(c. 645-715), who has received a great deal of attention in recent years. No leas 
than a dozen of his commentaries, most of them called ftkas, are preserved in 
Tibetan translation! Sylvam Levis publication in 1925 of Sthiramati’s 
Trimfkavyfiaptibhasya first aroused scholarly interest in Vinitadeva’s commen- 
taries.* The eminent buddhologist, Theodore Stcherbatsky, was probably the 
first scholar to study Vinitadeva’s work in depth; Stoherbataky utilized the 
Tibetan translation of Vinttadeva’s Nyayabinduftka in his pioneering translation 
of the Nyàyabindu which appeared in 1930 in his massive two-volume publica- 
tion, Buddhist logico. The first complete translation of the Tibetan rendering 
of two of Vinftadeva’s (skis, namely, the Viméatikd-frka and the Trim$ika-fika. 
was undertaken by Yamaguchi Susumu and Nozawa Josho, respectively ; this 
appeared in Japanese in 1953. More recently, in 1971, M. Gangopadhyaya 
published a Sanskrit reconstruction with English translation of Vinitadeva’s 
Nyäyabindu-fika.5 A still more recent work appears in the 1975 Ph.D. thesis 
of Dr. Leslie Kawamura of the University of Saskatchewan. 

Both Professors Yamaguchi and Kawamura have helped to establish the 
relative chronology of major Yogacira/Vijfianavada scholars, such as Dignaga 
(c. 480—540), Dharmapala (c. 530—561), Dharmaktrti (600—660), and Vinitadeva 
(645-715). They have also accepted the Tibetan historian Taranatha’s 
account that Vinftadeva was an acarya at Nalanda University, and was indeed 
the author of the works attributed to him. The research of Nozawa, Yamaguchi 
and Kawamura concentrates on the T'rimsika-[ika, probably the most studied 
of Vinitadeva’s commentaries. Its popularity undoubtedly derives from the 
tremendous importance of Sthiramati’s Bhasya to Vasubandu’s Trimstka text, 
which was the fundamental treatise of the Vijñaptimätratä school Even so, 
Vinitadeva’s fskë falla a great deal short of what one would expect from a com- 
mentary which claimed to elucidate so profound a work as Sthiramati’s Bhasya. 


1 Tho works of Vinftadeva preserved in Tibetan : To. 4065 Prakarcnocimsakatihi ; To. 4070 


Trmsikdttkī; To. 4114 Vi yakhyêma ; To. 4120 ; 
To. 4137 A ga na aana To. 4140 Samayabhedoparacanachbre askiyabhedopadasa- 
ndsamgrahah ; Nyayabindul iki ; To. 4284 Hetubindutikä ; To. 4286 Sambandhaparik- 


fa; To. 4938 Samtänäatoranddtilt ; To. 4240 Vadanyayatiki; To. 4241 Alambanaportk- 


* Sylvain Levi, ed. ; Pa veliratänddh : Yamani ka (La waana) £ T risi (La Papin 

(Paru: Libraine Ancienn onoré Champion, 1025); S. Levi, tr. Matériowz pour l'étude du 
VijffaptimAtra (Paris; Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1925). 

3 Theodore Stoherbataky, Buddhist logic (1980 ; New York: Dover Publications, 1962). 

4 Nozawa Josho and Yamaguchi Susumu, Seshin à Pack ati no Genten Kamei (Kyoto: Horo- 
kan, pane 183—408. Sections of their translation originally appeared in instalments in Otani 
gakwho and Mikkyo bunka between 1944 and 1952. 

sH. Gangopadhyaya, Vinttadesa’s Nyayabindu-itk (Indian Studies Past and Present, 
Calcutta: R. D. Press, 1971). 

* Leslie Kawamura, ° Vinitadeva's contribution to the Buddhist mentalistio trend’, Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Saskatchewan, 1975. 
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In view of the historical importance of Vinitadeva’s ftkds, which not only 
help in determining the textual accuracy of the original works commented upon 
but also are occasionally illuminating in their own right, it is unfortunate that 
not one of his works should have been preserved in the original Sanskrit. While 
I was teaching at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, in 1966, it was therefore a matter of great gratification that a visitor 
from Darjeeling, who prefers to remain anonymous, delivered a bundle to me 
containing 18 fragile palm-leaves, which were eventually determined to be 
fragments of Vinitadeva’s Trimtfika-fikà. The folios of the manuscript were in 
complete disarray, but a chance reading of a rubricated line of the third folio 
of the bundle revealed the words srotasaughavat, which immediately established 
that this was a commentary on the Trimsikā, that line being the last quarter of 
verse no. 4 of Vasubandhu’s text. The remainder of the first line of that folio 
disclosed that the text being commented upon was Sthiramati’s Trimstkabha- 
sya. My colleague at the School, Dr. Ishi Yamada, who is now at Northwestern 
University, suggested to me that the text might be Vinitadeva’s Trimftka+ika, 
and his ane of the Tibetan translation of that commentary, Sum-cu-pa’t 
*grel-bshad,’ confirmed his surmise. With the help of the rubrications, it was 
possible to collate the manuscript. The original order of the folios, and the 
corresponding verses in the ftka were as follows: 


folio verse no. Jolo verse 

1 17-18 8 11 

2 18-14 9 12 

3 45b 10 14 

4 15, 16 11 God, 60d. 
5 8, 9, 10 12 6, Ta 

6 10 18 30 

7 10 


Once the folios were collated, it was found that only the following fragments 
of the fAka were extent. The last line of the fourth verse through to verse 14 
(corresponding to S. Levi's ed., p. 21, last line, to p. 30, L 25: Tibetan Tripitaka 
Peking ed., vol. 114, p. 20b, L 7, to p. 41b, L 2) survived. There was a folio 

issing after this (corresponding to Levi ed., p. 30, L 26, to p. 31, 1. 22: Peking 
ed., voL 114, p. 41b, L 2, to p. 43b, 1. 3). The text then continued unin 
up to verse 18 (Levi ed., p. 36, 1. 15: Peking ed., vol. 114, p. 51b, 1. 2). After 
this, there was only a single leaf (no. 13) remaining, which commented on a line 
in Sthiramati’s Bhasya, ' dvidha dausthulyahamitah ' (Levi ed., p. 44, 1. 9: 
Peking ed., vol. 114, p. 67a, 1. b). 

Unfortunately, the fourth line of fol 18b strayed completely from the 
Tniméikäbhäsya and contained material that was extraneous to Sthiramati’s 
commentary, both in the original Sanakrit as well as in the Tibetan translation. 
Vinltadeva's text thus ended on the fourth line, with the words dharmakaye ts 
ucyate (Levi ed., p. 44 last line). The remainder of the manuscript, beginning 
with aira eva vyakhyanaántaram kurvann aha and continuing through to utpa- 
dyanie its ahgäm, could not be traced to any of Vinitadeva’s works and, with the 
assistance of Dr. Leslie Kawamura, was finally discovered to be a fragment from 
Sthiramati’s commentary, the Madhyantavibhagafika (Yamaguchi Susumu’s ed., 
p. 92, L 15, to p. 93, L 8). There is no clear reason why these extraneous lines 
were copied into the manuscript. Thus, the first three verses of the Trimsikā 

1 Sue-cu-pa's 'grel-bshad, Tibetan Tripilaka (Peking edition), vol. 114, no. 5571, 1—69a. 
The Tibetan translation is by Jinabhadra, Silendrabodhi, and Dinaélla as in Dergo HL 
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dealing with viffiánaparináma and vv. 19-29 on the trisvabhdvas—perhaps the 
sections of the text most important for understanding Vijfianavada thought— 
were missing: the majority of the extant text (vv. 9-17) dealt with the Abhi- 
dharma classifications of dharmas, and particularly with the oattasika-dharmas. 
These extant sections should be of special interest to students of Yogäcära 
Abhidharma. 

The fragmentary nature of the manuscript notwithstanding, its importance 
cannot be denied, since it is the only work by Vinitadeva that has even partially 
survived in its original language. The task of comparing the Sanskrit text with 
the Tibetan translation and Yamaguchi’s Japanese rendering was kindly under- 
taken at my request by my esteamed friend and colleague, Professor Kajiyama 
Yuichi, during his sabbatical stay at U.C. Berkeley in 1975. These comparisons 
have been useful in preparing the annotation that appears under the text below. 
In making the edition, I have taken the liberty of adding in full only the verses 
of the Trimhka so as to maintain some kind of continuity in the discussion : 
these additions are printed in capital letters in square brackets. Sthiramati’s 
Bhagya, which Vinitadeva reproduces verbatim, has been italicized: these 
quotations invariably end with the words tty ädi. On many occasions, Vinita- 
deva has appropriated Sthiramati’s words as part of his own fak: these have 
been allowed to stand as Vinitadeva’s own comments. 

Welcome as it would have been to find the entire text, and deplorable as it is 
that perhaps the most crucial portions of the commentary are missing, we must 
still be grateful that at least some portions of Vinitadeva’s work have survived. 
Because of the fragmentary nature of the text, I have not found it feasible to 
produce an English translation. For fuller treatments of Vinitadeva’s thought, 
using the comprehensive Tibetan sources, the reader may refer to the works of 
Nozawa, Yamaguchi and Kawamura. 


Text 5 


...* [ATMADHARMOPACARO HI VIVIDHO YAH 
PRAVARTATE/ 
VIJRANAPARINAMO ’SAU PARINAMAH 8A CA TRIDHA//1// 
VIPAKO MANANAKHYAS CA VIJNAPTIR VISAYASYA CA/ 
TATRALAYAKHYAM VIJNANAM VIPAKAH 
SARVABIJAKAM//2// 
ITAKOPADISTHANAVIJNAPTIKAM CA TAT/ 
SADA SPARSAMANASKARAVITSAMJNACETANANVITAM//3// 
UPEKSA VEDANA TATRANIVRTAVYAKRTAM CA TAT/ 
TA SPARSADAYAS TAC CA VARTATE SROTA*la] 1° 
SAUGHAVAT[//4//] 


* Abbreviations and symbols used m the text: 
[*] = folio No. of MB. 


train Lévi, ed.: Vif&optimdtrailsddié : Deux Traités de Vasubamdhe :  Vimdalibi et 
(Pari: Labrairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1925). 


Tibetan Tripitaka, Peki edition, Vol. 114, folios 1-60e. no. 8571, pp. 175,1. 1 to pp. 208, 
L 5, letter 6. This corresponds to Derge, Vol. Hr, p. 20b, L 7 to p. 61b, L 7. 
obi Susumu and Nozawa Josho: Seshen Yuishiki no 


83—408. 
* The TRÀ covering the Bhäpya on the first four kärikäs of the Trim#ika, Sabie hacen to 
L., p. 15, L. 1 to p. 21, L 27—up to tac ca vortate—is missing. We have reproduced 
for the sake of maintaming the continuity of the text. 
19 The begmnmg corresponds to L., p. 21, L 27; T., p. 20b, 1. 7, letter 20; J., p. 238, L 2. 
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iti/ tao cälayavijfñânam oghavat srotasä vartate na tv ekam abhinnam/ 
padártham !! daréayann aha/ tac cMayavijfiánam tty ādi/ subodham etat/ 

arotahsvabhävam darfayann äha/ tatra srota ty adi/ hetuphalayor 
nairantaryena prabandhena pravrttih srota ucyate/ 

oghasvarüpam daréayann aha/ udakasamühasyety ädi/ udakasamühasya 
hi purväparayor bhagayor avicchedena yah pravahah sa ogha ucyate/ evam 
padärtham àkhy&ya sütrártham daréayann aha /yathaugha 4 wy Gds/ yatha 
khalv oghas trpüdfn kargayan 13 gacchati, evam àlayavijfianam api punyädi- 
karmavasana{nulgatam sparéädin karga[yalt prabandhenanuparatam pra- 
vartate/ 

punar api parah prechati/ tasyaivam srotasety Gd4/ tasyalayavijfianasyaivam 
prabandhena pravartamänasya kasyäm avasthäyäm vyävrttir iti vaktavyam/ 
siddhantavady aha/ 

TASYA VYAVRTTIR [ARHATVE] 

ity üdi/ arhatvapratipattikale tasya vy&vrttir bhavati/ apara ajänan 
prochati/ kim puna[r a]rhatvam sis/ siddhantavady àha/ yad yogad siy adi/ 
yasya dharmasya yogad ayam prani arhann ity ucyate tad arhatvam ucyate/ 
paras tad dharmam ajanan prochati/ kasya punar ty adi/ ka[ta]masya dharma- 
sya yogād arhann ity ucyate/ siddhantavady àha/ ksayajfinety adi/ ksayajñä- 
[nanutpada]jfianayor labhad as&v arhann ity ucyate/ kim iti tedalayavijfianam 
vyüvarteta ity &ha/ (asyóm avasthayam älayavijfänäéritam yat kificid 
dausthulyam asit tat sarvam niravaéesam prahlyate/ tasmäd dlayamjilanam 
vyavrilam bhavati/ kledabija[érayam] tad asyápagatem bhavatity arthah/ 
yasyam avasthäyäm dlayavijfianam vyavartate saiv&rhad avasthocyate/ 
yasmád vimuktikäye và [dharmakäye và] labdhe arhan vyapadiéyate/ 

ae vistarena vip&[k&]khyah parinama uktah/ savibhanga üi savistara ity 

dvitiyaparipämä[bhisandhim daréayalnn aha/ tdanim mananakhyam üy 
ädi/ subodham etat/ katamah sa ity aha/ tadaénityety ddi/ asya pascad 
vyükhyünam karigyati/ adhuné tu kárikabhisambandham darfayann äha/ 
tatra[yathà] 'caksurädinyfänänäm tty adi/ cakgurädivijñänädinäm aérayalam- 
bane prasiddhe naivam klistasya manasas tayoh prasiddhih/ [*1b]!* 
naérayalambananirapekgasya pravrttir yujyate/ tasmād asyäérayälambans- 
pratipädanärtham nirvacanapratipadanartham ca 

TADASRITYA [PRAVARTATE/ 
TADALAMBAM MANONAMA VIJNANAM 
MANANATMAKAM//5//] 

ity adi kärikam āha/ Glayavijfianam äérityälambya ca klistam manah 
pravartate/ tao ca manandtmakatvad mano ’bhidhfyate iti sutrarthah/ avaya- 
vavyakhyanam &ha/ tada$ritya provartata tty dds / tac chabdenëträlayavijfänarn 
sambandhantyam ity arthah/katham punar asyalayavijianam &árayam 
i[yam i]ty &ha/ tadeasanaérayo hity Gdi/ yasmat klistasya manasah yë vasand 
tasya mülavijñánam &érayab, tasmat klistam manah älayavijfiänam aéritya 
pravartate/ pravariaia ty etasya vy&khyànam santanenotpadyate kpanapa- 
ramparüyogena sahotpadyata ty arthah/ 


11 MB reads: paddrthavad. 
13 L, reads: yathd hy oghas. 
18 L. reads Akar, 


14 Corresponds to p. 22, 1. 17; T, p. 26e, L 7. 
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traive vyakhyan[antarjam kurvann aha/ atha va yasmin dhatav tty adi/ 

NE kámsdhike dhātau yasyam va prathamadhyanadikayàm bhümau 
ëlayavijñänam vipäka upalabhyate tad api [kligtsm manah] yasmät 
taddhétukam tadbhümikam va bhavati tasmäd &layavijfianapratibad- 
dhavrttitvat tad aéritya pravartata ity ucyate/ 

šlambanam asya daréayann aha/ tad àlambanam tty dds/ etad. vivrpvann 
aha/ alayavyjfianalambanam evety ddi / yasmat klistam manah satkä yadrstyädi- 
bhih samprayujyalte tasmä]ld aham [malmety anenäkärenälayavijñänam 
evälambate/ aÉrayam evälambanam ity etat parah sambhävayan prcchati/ 
katham punar yata evety Gds/ yata aérayabhitac cittäd utpadyate klistam 
manah katham tad evasyalambanam bhavati? anyo hy älambanärtho ’nyaé 
caérayarthah, tat katham dvayam yoksyate? siddhäntavädi sämyam &p&da- 
yann üha/ yatha tad antcchatam kesämoid tty ads/ ye hi klistam mano necchanti 
tesäm/ yathā kasyamcid anantaraniruddhe svacittapratyavekganävasthäyäm / 
yata eva cittàt samanantarapratyayabhiitat manovijfianam utpadyate, tadd 15 
hinam (tat kginam?) eva,!5 yathaiva tan manovijüànam sväérayälambanam 
bhavisyati/ yad etat svàéray&lambanam vijñâänam tat kin nàmadheyam ity 
aha/ mano nàmety ads/ su[bodham etalt/ 

evam padärtham vyakhyaya sitrartham daréayann &ha/ tad àlayavijfiánam 
tty üdi/ yad etan mano nama vijñänam uktam [*2a]!* tac calayavijianam 
üéritya pravartate, àlayavijfian&lambanarm ca/ manahéabdasya vyavacchedyam 
anena daréayati/ tethà hi manograhanenälayavijfiänät pravrttivijñänäo câsya 
vyavacchedam karoti/ 

gvabhävam asya prechann &ha/ tat punah kim svabhävam ity adi/ mananät- 
makam 4is/ aham iti mameti ca nityam manyate tasmat mananasvabhavam 
tat/ niruktim asya kurvann aha/ evam ca mananatmakalvad ity ädi/ yasman 
mananätmakam tasmän manas 1? ity ucyate/ natruktena vidhinà $t nirvacans- 
nyàyena/ 

kArik&ábhisambandham kurvann &ha/ vijfianasvarüpatvad tty ads/ subodham 
etat/ 

caitasikasvaripasamkhyakalapratipattyartham aha / 


roo CATURBHIH [SAHITAM NIVRTAVYAKRTAIH 
SADA /] 


ity adi/ klistam manah kledair nivrtavyakrtasavbhavaih samprayuktam iti 
stitrarthah/ kleéagrahanasya vyacchedyam daráayann àha/ caitā hity ads/ 
subodham etat/ 

samkhyavisesasya vyavacchedyam daréayann āha/ klesa 'm sad tty ädi/ 
etad api subodham/ sahitagabdena rasiko ’py ucyata ity aha/ sahitam qty adi/ 
etad api subodham/ 

kasman nivrtävyäkrtais tat samprayujyata ity aha/ na hi nivrtenety Gdi/ 
nivrtávy&krtam hi klistam manah, tasman nivrtena vijñianenAkugalänäm 
samprayogo na yujyata ity aha/ nivrtāh khsjatvat/ yasmat klistäs tasmän 
nivrbà ity arthah/ yadi nivrtah kim ity avyakrta ity aha/ avyakria tty adi/ 
yasm&t kuáalatvenükuáalatvena ca na vyükriyante tasmad avyakrtà ucyante/ 

kalam asya daréayann âha/ sadety ads/ yavat kligtar mano 'sti t&vat taih 
sarvakalam samprayujyate/ 

kärikäsambandham kurvann aha/ samanyansrdesad siy äd1/ kleáaiá caturbhir 


15 Not found m T, 20a, L 4. 


1* Corresponds to L., p. 22, 1. 27; T, 20a, 1. 6. 
1" MB reads: monana-. 
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iti sämänyena nirdeéah krto videgato na vijiiàyate katamaié caturbhir iti/ ato 
videsena daréayann äha/ 
[*2b] s ATMADRSTYATMAMOHA[TMAMANATMASNEHA- 
SAMJNITAIH//6//] 

ity ädi/ ëtmadystyä ätmamohenätmasnehenety ebhié caturbhir iti sûtrar- 
thah/ atmadrstyadin daréayann aha/ upadänaskandheso tty adi/ paficopada- 
naskandhegu ya àtmeti grahah, so ’tratmadrstih/ tam eva prasiddhena paryä- 
yena daréayati/ satkayadrsfir tty anena/ ajñanam mohasabdenocyate/ ätmavi- 
gayo mohah atmamobah/ ātmani yo māna utpadyate sa âtmamäna ucyate/ 
tam eva prasiddhens paryäyens daréayati/ asmim mana ity anena/ ätmani yah 
sneha utpadyate sa ätmasneha ucyate/ asya prasiddham paryäyam daréayati/ 
dimaprema tty anena/ 

katham esäm dlayavijianam alambanam ity &ha/ tatralayavijfianasvarüpe 
sammoha 1° ity adi/ yo by &layavijfianasyanityadisvarüpam na janite, sa tatrat- 

a karoti/ esa me aham &tmeti yat tad ajfianam 3° sa atmamohah/ ya 

ütmagrühah sä satkäyadrstih/ ätmadaréanottarakälam ca dharmatävaéena ya 
cittasyonnatih upajayate so ’smimana ucyate/ etasmms traye mohäditraye saty 
uttarakälam dimäbhimaie vastuni yo ’bhigvango jayate sa ütmasneha ucyate/ 

uktürthasahgrahaálokam &ha/ dha cety äds/ yan mananälaksanarm manas tad 
avidyadibhié caturbhih kleéaib samkligtam iti élokärthah/ samkligjam i 
malintkrtam/ dvittyena élokena klistasya manasah astitve yuktim daréayann 
&ha/ eiparyásanimáttam tv tty ādi/ yasmät kligtamanah sarvakälarn viparyäsasye 
nimittam tasmät tad astiti mantavyam/ katamasya viparyäsasyety üha/ 
kusalavyahyte citta ity adi/ kuéalacittävasthäyäm ahermkäro nimittam, aham 
dänam dadämity &deh/ avyükrtacittávasthàyàm ahamkaro nimittam, aham 
patracchedyani karomtti/ tataé cänâtmany älayavijñäne ätmaviparyäso yas 
tan nimittam ity uktam bhavati/ 

[*3a] 2 kàrikábhisambandham kurvann üha/ ee hy atmamohádaya iiy 
adi / 

navabhümayo ‘tra kämadhätuh, catväri dhyàn&ni, catväraé carüpyà 
veditavyäh/ paridigtam subodham/ 

sandehanivrttyartham äha/ 

YATRAJA[S TANMAYAIR] 

ity ädi/ etad vivrnoti yatra jüta tty adiné/ yasmin dhàtau yasyàm va 
bhümau jäto bhavati prani tad dhätukais tadbhümikair eva satkayadrstya- 
dibhis tat samprayujyate, nänyadhätukair nanyabhimikaih/ 

sfitram daréayann ahe/ kim puna caturbhir evety Gdi/ subodham etat/ 

bhágyak&ra &ha/ nety Ghety adi/ etad vivrnvann üha/ 

ANYAIH SPARSADYAIS CA 


ity adi/ etad api subodham/ 

caéabdärtham daréayati/ casabda ity adi/ tated ca na kevalam atmadrstya- 
dibhih samprayujyate manah kim tarhi? sparéädibhié canyaih samprayujyata 
ity uktam bhavati sparfädyair tty ādinā/ üdyasabdàrtham daráayati/ &dau 
bhava adyah/ kim punah karanam etat sparéädibhih samprayujyata ity &ha/ 


HER nt 23, 1. 11; T, 26a, L 6. 
39 T, rer 141 


* MB reads dimajidnam which is not supported by T: mi kes pa gan yin pa de bolag tu rmons 
paho tad ajňðnam sa dimamokah), T, 20b, L 5. 
ee R L T, 28a, L 2. 
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ete M paficadharma tty adi/ yasmad ete pafica sparéädayah dharm&h sarvatraga 
igy&nte, tasmat sarvavijüànaib samprayujyante/ esàm api dhàtubhümini- 
yamam daréayann &ha/ etair apity ads/ gatartham etat/ 

atraiva vyakhyanantaram kurvann aha/ yadi tat klisfam mana ity adi, 
athavä anyair ity üdi/ ye mülavijñänena samprayuktah sparéädayas tebhyo 
vyavacchedartham anyaih spardadyair ity uktam/ tatha hi mülavijfiáne 
'nivrtàvyükrtàh spardadaya isyante, kliste punar manasi manovat nivrtä- 
vyäkrtäh/ sütrasambandham kurvann àha/ yadi tat klssjam mana ity ads/ yadi 
sarvasu klistävyäkrtävasthäsv aviéegena klisjam manah pravartate, na tasya 
nivyttir astiti práptam/ yävac ca tan na nivartate tavat kuto moksah? tasmät 
moksabhavah prasajyate praninim/ siddhantavady aha/ na prasagyata sty ad / 
na moksäbhävah prasajyate, yasmad 


[ARHATO NA TAT/ 
NA NIRODHASAMAPATTAU MARGE LOKOTTARE ? NA" 


CA//1//] 


arhatah klistam mano na vidyate, nirodhasamapattyavasthayàr na vidyate, 
‘lokottare ca märgena(märge na)', vajropamasamadhyakhyena prahiyate/ 
evam kligtam manas tenaivànantary&m&rgena sarvena sarvam praht- 
yate/[*3b] * tataé ca yathà samkledé arhato na vidyante evam tada api na 
vidyate/ atha anagaminah kasmän nastity aha/ aksficanyáyatanavitarügasya iy 
adi/ yah khalv &lnficany&áyatanaviterügo ’nägämi nirodhasamapattilabhi tasya 
nirodhasamapattyavasthayam klistam mano na vidyate/ yasm&n m&rgabalena 
nirodhasamäpattir labhyate, tasmän margavat taträpi tatkälamätram na 
vidyate/ atha vyutthitasya kutas taj jayata ity āha/ nirodhdo cety Gds/ yada 
nirodhasamépatter vyutthito bhavati tadalayavijianàd eva punar utpadyate/ 
tatra hy asya vàsanà astiti/ märgasthasyäbhävem daréayann üha/ marge 
lokottaro bhavati/ vyakhyatartham etat/ 

nanu oa ‘ marge na ca’ ity evam vaktavyam, kimartham lokottaragrahanam 
krtam ity aha/ lokottaragrahanam laukikad vyavacchedärtham iti/ subodham 
etat/ kimartham laukiko vyavacchidyata ity &ha/ laukike iv tty ads/ tuéabdo 
yasmad arthe, yasmäl laukike marge klistasya manasah pravrttir igyata eva/ 
kasmäl lokottare na pravartata ity aha/ nairaimyadaréanasyety adi/ yasmän 
narátmyadaréanam &tmagrahasya pratipaksas tesmal lokottare marge klistam 
mano na pravartitum utsahate/ na hi vipaksapratipaksau yugapad bhavatah/ 
tatak ca vipakgapratipakgayor yaugapadyäbhävät lokottare marge tatkäla- 
mätram klistam mano na pravartate/ yada tu lokottarat märgäd vyutthito 
bhavati tadšlayavijñanad eva punar utpadyate/ upasamharann aha/ 


DVITIYAH PARINÀMO 'YAM 
ity &di/ yah pürvam uddista asit sa idanim nirdiste ity arthah/ 


trtfyaparipatisambandham daréayann aha/ doifiyaparinämänantaram üy 
Gd«/ subodham etat/ katamah sa ity aha/ 


TRTIYAH SADVIDHASYA YA/ 
[VISAYASYOPALABDHIH SÄ] 


ity adi/ gadvidhasya vigayasya ya upalabdhih sā trtyo vijfianaparinàma 
iti sûträrthah/ vijtianaparinàmo "tra vy&hartevyah/ padärthädhigemapürvako 


n (B: 24, n. 1) gives lokottarena ca as à variant reading. 
märge na 15 by ed 398, L T: 
u Ca toL. p. 24, L 18; T, 29a, L 1 
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he re iti padärtham dardayann aha/ sadvidhasyety adi/ subodham 
etat 
sa punar wy ädinäsyäh prabhedam prochati/ siddhantavadi prabhedam 
darfayann àha/ 
KUSALAKUSALADVAYA [//8//] 


iti/ etad vivrpvann äha/ kufalety ads/ [*4a] ?5 advayagrahanenavyakrto- 
cyate/ pariéesarn subodham/ kuéalädisvarüpam daréayann aha/ alobhddvesa- 
mohair ty ads/ 

etad api caitasikasvaripe tat samkhyäyäm ca sandihyamanah prechati/ 
sã punah Häréoir wy àdi/ sandeha[dvayam] niräkurvann ahe/ 


SARVATRAGAIR [VINIYAT KUSALAIS CATTASAIR ASAU 
SAMPRAYUKTÀ TATHA KLEŠAIR UPAKLESAIS l 
TRIVEDANA//9//] 


ity üdi/ sarvatragadibhih samprayujyata iti samksiptah stitrarthah/ 
sarvatragadisy api parah sandihyamänah noes ya da ity àds/ 
subodham / S iddhántavàdt tat pradaréanartham aha 


ADYAH SPARSADAYAH 

sarvatragä abhipretah/ kasmat sarvatragä adya ucyanta ity &ha/ ädau 
nirdigtatvad adya t/ etad vivravann aha/ tatha hs sarvatraga tty adi/ yasmat 
sarvatraga anantarakarikayam prathamam nirdistäh tasmad adya ucyante/ 
yais tu sparéädaya àdyà iti vyakhyanam kriyate te atyantäsambaddham 
vy&cakgate/ tatha hy anantarakarikayam sarvatragä adau nirdig(à na sparéä- 
dayah/ spardadaya ity atra samasam kurvann &ha/ sparsa ädir egám 17 iy adi/ 
gatärtham etat/ 

atha kasmäd ete sarvatraga ucyanta ity aha/ te punar tty adi/ yasmad ete 
sparéädayah sarvam cittam anugacchanti tasmat sarvatraga ucyante/ katham 
jñāyata ity àha/ tatha mülavijfiana 18 y dds/ yasmad älayavijfiäne 'pi, tasmat 
sarvacittam anugacchantiti siddham/ 

vinsyatdn adhikrtyähety anena karikibhisambandham daréayati/ 


CHANDADHIMOKSASMRTAYAH 


SAMADHIDHIBHYAM NIYATAH] : 


ity adinà viniyatàn daréayati/ chandadayah pañoa viniyatà iti sûträrthah/ 
kasmad ete viniyatā ucyanta ity &ha/ viéega tty Gds/ yasmad ete viéese niyata 
ucyante/ tatha hy egàm videga ova visayo na / 

ko ‘yam chando nàmety aha/ tatra chanda tty adi/ abhimate vastuni yo 
'bhilägah sa chandah/ abhipretagrahanena pratiniyatavisayatvam jfäpitam 
bhavati/ yasmäd anabhiprete chando na jäyate/ kim punar abhipretam ity 
aha / daréanädin tty ddt/ subodham etat/ chandasya pary&yam darfayann aha/ 
taira daréanety adi) daréanaéravanädinäm yathärthatä aa chandaé cocyate 
'"bhilàgaé ca/ karmasya daréayann äha/ sa ca viryarambhety adi/ viryaram- 
bhasya nimittebhavopagamanam karmäsyety arthah/ 


*5 Corresponds to L., p. 25, L 5; T, 20b, L 7. 
ae 


š 
: 
| 
° 


: iathd hy da ülayamjASns . . . p. 25, 1. 17. 
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atha ko 'yam adhimoksa ity &ha/ adhimokso ntscita tty üdi/ pramäna- 
paridrste vastuni yah sampratyayah so ’dhimoksa iti sarmksiptärthah/ niécita- 
grahanam kimartham ity &ha/[*4b] ** n«oitagrahanam tty adi/ subodham etat/ 
kim idam niéoitam ity aha/ yukiia dy adi/ pratyaksanumanübhyam aptaga- 
mena va yad vastu nihsamdigdham krtam tan niécitam ucyate/ yenaiva 
canityadyakarena tad vastu niécitaņm tenaiväkärena tasya vastunad cetasi 
ganniveédanam, evam etan nänyatheti yad avadhäranam, so 'dhimoksa ity 
ucyate/ karmasya daráayann üha/ sa cayam tty ddt/ svasiddhantad anapahara- 
nam karmäsyety arthah/ katham etat karmäsyety aha/ adhimukt 
hity üdi/ yasmad yo ’dhimuktipradhänah sa svasiddhäntéd parav&dibhir 
apahartum na éakyate tasmäd etat karmäsya/ 

atha keyam smrtir ity aha/smytth samstute 2° vastunity äds/pürvänubhfitasya 
vastuno yaé citt&d aprabhraméah punar amukhikaranam, tasmát smrtib/ kim 
idam samstutam nàmety &ha/ samstutam vasto tty ädi/ subodham etat/ kasmat 
&mrtir asampramoga ucyata ity aha/ alambaneiy adi/ älambanasya grahanam 
yat pürvam &aft tasya yasmäd avipranäéakäranamn smrtis tesm&d asampramoga 

ucyate/ tataé ciyam aviprap&áak&ranatvàd asampramoéa ity uktam bhavati/ 

&bhilapanasvarüpam daréayann àha/ pürvagrhitasyety ädi/ yat pürvagrhI- 
tam vastu tasya puna älambanäkärasya smarapam yat säbhilapanatä/ svarthe 
bhävapratyayam daréayann àha/ abhilapanam evety ädi/ subodham/ karmäsya 
daréayann &ha/ sa punar tty adi/ älambanaviksepanam karmäsyäh/ yasmäd 
yada cittasyalambanam punah punar êmukhikaranam,”! tadà älambanäntare 
akarantare và aittasyaviksepo bhavati/ tasmad aviksepakarmikà smrtir 
ucyate/ 

ko 'yam samadhir ity äha/ samadhir upapariksya üy Gds/ nirüpayitavye 
vastuni yë cittesyaikügratà sa samädhih/ * ken&kárenopaparlksyam ity &ha/ 

upapartksyam vasto v imu ādi/ gunata upapariksyam dogato vä/nirodhamärgasatye 
santapranitadibhir äkärair gunata upaparikgitavye/ duhkhasamudayasatye 
"nityêdibhir äkärair dogata upaparikgitavye/ etasmin [*5a] * ya ekalambanata 
saikagratocyate/ karmäsya daráayann &ha/ #ñanasanntérayety adi/ jiananimit- 
tabhävopagamanam karmaésya yasmat samahite citte yathäbhütaprajñänam 
sambhavati/ 

keyam dhir ity aha/ dhth prajfieis/ etad vivrnvann äha/ sapy upaparskgita- 
vyety adi/ upaparikgitavye eva vastuni yogavihitah, ayogavihito ’nyathä va, 
yah pravicayah sā piece vyutpattim kurvann aha/ prat(vhioinofiiy éds/ 
pravicayartham daréayann aha/ satkwnasvasümaámyalakganego fiy ädi/ 
saikirnasvasamanyalaksanegy iva dharmegu yah samyahgmithyà va vipaka- 
vabodhah sa pravicayah/ kah punar yogavihita ity āha/ yukiir yoga tws/ 

yogadabdena yukir abhidhiyata iti/ tam eva prabhedena daréayann aha/ sa 

punar Gptopadesa ity adi/ subodham etat/ vihitartham darésyann aha/ tena 
iriprakarenety adi/ upapariksye vastuni yah pravicayo janitah sa yogavihite 
ucyate/ tasya prabhedam dardayann &ha/ sa punah érutamaya tty ads/ subo- 
dham. etat/ 

érutamayädinäm svarüpam daréayann àha/ tatréptavacanety ädi/ aptasya 
vacanam pramänikrto(-krtya) yo ’vabodho j&yate sa érutamaya ucyate/ yuktya 
nirdpayatäm yo jäyate sa cintamaya ucyate/ yah samädhibalena jayate sa 
bhävanämaya ucyate/ pram&pabhütah purusa àpte ucyate/ nidhyànam 
nirüpanam/ 

39 Corresponds to L., p. ie T, 31a, L 1. 


# MS reads: samprayuki whi is an error. The word samatute a immediately below. 
#1 In the MB this pied and erbeoqneniiy breck tea kz omision by ths sambe, 
21 Corresponds to L., p. 26, L T, 81b, 1. 6 
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ayogasya prabhedam dardayann āha/ ayoga ty adi/ asamyakpravartitah 
samädhir mithyäpranihita ucyate/ parisistam subodham/ vihitärtham daréa- 
yann aha/ tendyogenety Gds/ gatartham etat/ 

trtfyam prakäram daréayann aha/ upapattipratilambhikety adi/ yah 
sahajaya prajfiaya padarthavabodho yaá ca laukikavyavahärasya krayavikra- 
yader avabodhah sa na yogavihito nayogavihito ucyate / upapattipratilambhika 
iti/ upapatty& pratilambha upapattipratilambhah, so ’syästity upapattiprati- 
lambhikeh/ sahaja ity arthah/[*5b] * vihita iti janitah krta iti yavat/ karmasya 
daréayann aha/ esa ceiy àd4/ sarméayavyävartanam karmäsyäh/ tatha hi 
prajñayä dharmän pravicmvatas tegu niécayam pratilabhate/ nidcayalabhac ca 
samáayavy&vartanam/ 

kim ete sahopajäyante, uta pratyekasa ity &ha/ ete hi pañlca dharma tty ads / 
parasparam vyatiricyapy ete pañca dharma vartante/ # na saha evety arthah/ 
evam ca yatra citte adhimokgas tatra navasyam iterair bhavitavyam/ evam 
anyesv api vaktavyam/ abhipretaniscitasamstutopapariksyagrahanenaisam 
pratiniyatavigayatvam jüapitam/ tatha hy be chando nàsti/ aniécite 
'dhimokso nästi/ asamstute amytir nasti/ anupaparikgye samädhiprajñayor 
abhävah/ 

kecit punar enam grantham anyathä pathanti/ ete hi paiica dharma na 
parasparam vyatiricya vartante, avasyam ca yaträdhimokgas tatravasyam 
itarair api bhavitavyam iti/ evam te vinastam pathanti/ tatha hy anägate 
vastuni yad[a]bhilàso jäyate tada tesmin smrtir nésti, anubhitavisayatvat 
tesy&h/ yada canupaparlkgye vastuni chandadayo | bhavanti tadā tatra samAdhir 
nasti, upapariksyavastuvigayatvat tasya/ yada va ’niécite vastuni chandadayo 
bhavanti tadé tatradhimokso nasti, nidcitavastuni vigayatvat tasya/ tataá ca 
katham parasparato na vyatifriloya vartante/ vaksyam&nen&bhissmbandham 
daréayann aha/ uktā viniyata tty ddi/ subodham etat/ 

tam(sad? kuéalin?) daréayann &ha/ 


SRADDHATHA HRIR 
APATRAPA[//1 ye 
ALOBHADITRAYAM VIRYAM PRASRABDHIH SAPRAMADIKA/ 
AHIMSA KUSALAH] 


34 adi/ egàm samkhyêm daráa[ys [nn &ha/ ete eka[da]sa üy adi/ subodham 
etat 

éraddhäsvarüpam daréayann aha/ [tatra éraddhety àd$/]?5 $ubhaáubhesu 
karmasu, istànigtegu phalegu, duhkhädigu satyegu, sambuddhadisu ca ratnegu, 
yah sampratyayo yah prasádo yo ’bhiläsah sā éraddhä/ tatha hi draddha 
triprakara paravartate/ sampratyayädinäm visayavibhagam daréayann üha/ 
sais gunavaitiy adi/ gunavad agunavad va yad vastu vidyate taträstitva- 
[*6a] 3° ‘sampratyayakara éraddhä/ yat pu[na]r vastu vidyate gunavao ca tatra 
prasädäkära / yat punar vastu vidyate gunavac ca, praptum utpadayitum va 


ādi/ yasmäc chraddha cittakalusyena saha virudhyate, tat samprayoge sati 


klebopakleéasamjhitamalakalusyavigamae cittam éraddham äéritya prasidati, 
tasmac cetasah prasada uoyate/ cittakalugyadabdena kledavasanocyate/ 


# Corresponds to L., p. 26, L 16; T, 82b, L 4. 

ipi (D 20, 20, 1. 18) reads: de ki pañoa dharmäh parasparam m vyalirvgdpi vyavartanis. Our 
vartanis is correct and supported by T: tha da dù gywr nas skye ba ymm gyi (82b, L 6). 
dditaon T. 


Gama a E 1 40; T, 88b, 1. 1. 
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karmásyà daríayann üha/ sā punaá chandety àds/ pravrttyabhil&gasamjánana- 
karmakä/ tatha hi jatasampratyaye(-yah) áakye vastuni utpannàbhilàga- 
pravrttié chandam kurute/ 

_hriyah svarüpam dardayann àha/ hrir tty adi/ ätmänarm dharmam oàpekga- 

manasyavadyens ya lajjopajayate, sa hrir ity ucyate/ kim punar anavadyam ity 

aha/ sadbhir garhtiatvad siy ads / yasmat sadbhir garhitam anistavipäkajananam 
papam evavadyam ucyate/ tena cävadyena krteng yaé cittasya sankooa 
upajéyate sā lajjä/ saiva ca hrir ity ucyate/ karmasyaé daréayann äha/ syam 
cety ādi/ duécaritaniväranakarmakety arthah/ 

apatrépyasvaripam daréayann &ha/ apaträpyam wy adi/ ya lokapekgaya 
'vadyeng lajjà ted apaträpyam/ yasmad etal loke garhitam, mam caivam 
karmakarinam viditvà loko garham karigyatiti, tasmad akirtibhayavadyena 
lajjate/ garhà nindä/ aktrtir adlokadabdenocyate/ karmäsya daréayann &ha/ 
idam aptly adi/ gatartham etat/ 

alobhah ka ity aha/ alobha üy Gds/ lobhasya pratipaksabhüto yo dharmah 

80 ’trälobhafh]/ [ko lobha]?? ity &ha/ lobho nämety ads/ samsare samsäropa 
nes ca ya saktih prarthané ca sa lobhah/ tasya pratipaksabhüta EL / 
tata ca sammsäre tad upakarapegu ca hastyafvädigv asaktir *® vaimukhyam 
asprha anutkantha ’lobha ity uktam bhavati/ 

advesam &ha/ advesa tty àdi/ dvegasya pratipaksabhüto maitrisvabhavo 
dharmah advesah / dvesa eva tavat ka ity &ha/ dvego hity dds / apakärigu sattvegu 
duhkhe duhkhahetugu ca vigakantakadigu ya aghatah sa dvegah/ advegas tu 
dvegapratipaksatvüt sattvegu dubkhaduhkhahetugu càn&gh&tarüpo drasta- 
vyah/ karmäsya daréayann àha/ ayam apity ads/ gatartham etat/ 

amoham daréayann aha/ amoha tty ád$/ mohasya pratipakgabhtito yathà- 
bhüta-[*6b] 3° wikana. h dharmah so ’tramohah/ moha eva tävat ka ity 
aha/ moha tt karmaphala tty àds/ karmädisu yad ajfianam sa mohah/ amohas tu 
tatpratipaksatvät satyädisu sampratipattisvabhavo drastavyah/ karmñäsya 
daréayati/ ayam apuy adi/ gatartham etat/ 

viryasvaripam äha/ viryam tty ddt/ kausidyapratipaksabhftah Kkuéala- 
karmani yaá cetasa uteähah ted viryam, na tu kliste karmani/ yah punah 
kliste karmany ute&hah, sa kutaitatvät kausidyam eva, na viryam; kutaite 
vastuni aldatiti krtvà tad api kausidyam eva/ tataé oa dvividham kausidyam 
ilssyalalganem listed cotsihab/ karmäsya daríeyann &ha/ euo c ddi/ 
kuéalapaksasya pariptiranam parmispädanam ca karmäsya / 

prasrabdhih katamety &ha/ prasrabdlur üy ādi/ dausthulyasya prati- 
paksabhütä kayacittayor ya karmanyata sā prasrabdhih/ kim idam dausthu- 
lyam ity āha/_ dausthulyam üy ādi/ kayacittayor akarmanyata daugthulyam 
ucyate/ yadi va sāņmkleáikānām dharmanam bljam dausthulyam/ kuta etad ity 
āha/ tad apagama tty ady/ yasmat sämkleéikadharmabtjäpagame sati prasrab- 
dhir bhavati tasmāt tad api dausthulyam/ 

atha keyam käyakarmanyatä ity &ha/ tatra kayakarmanyatety dds/ kāyasya 
svakāryeşu laghusamutthanat& yato bhavati s& kAyakarmanyatooyate/ 
laghusamutthänateti patavam / 

cittakarmanyatäm darésyann āha/ oùtakormanyaieiy adi/ samyagmanasi- 
karaprayuktasya yogino yao cittam tesy&lhadalàghavanimittem yao cattasikam 
dharmantaram sã cittakarmanyata /alhadah sukham/ làghavam pätavam/ kuta 
2p AM ee E e caitasikasya dharmasya yogac 
cittam àlambane pravartate, atas teo cittakarmanyatety ucyate/ 

7 Addition supported by T. 
*5 T, reads: ondsakith vaimebiuoam, p 
n Corresponds to L., p. 27, L 10; T, BLL 
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yadi nämätre caitasikam dharmantaram prasrabdhir iti keyam käyaprasrab- 
dhir ity &ha/ käyasya punar üy adi/ käyasya sprastavyavisesa eva kaéoit pritya 
hrtah käyaprasrabdhir veditevy&/ kuta etad ity aha/ pritamanasa üy ads/ 
yasmat pritam yada mano bhavati tada kayah prasrabhyata ity uktam sütre/ 
karmäsya daréayann àha/ wam ca tad vasenety adi/ yasmät prasrabdhivaáe- 
pàérayaparavrbtir bhavati tasmäd aéesasya kleéävaranasya niskarsanam 


/ 
säpramädikety etad vivrnvann aha/ säpramädikety ädi/ subodham etat/ 
attimätrena svarfipam asya na vijñäyata iti prochati/ ka punar asáv tty 
adi / siddhantavady aha/ upeksets/[*7a]  upeksätra sipramadika 'bhipretety 
arthah/ parah käranam prochann &ha/ kuta ead ss/ siddhantavad! karanam 
daréayann äha/ ckantakusalatvad ity dds/ yasmad ekantakuéala upekga kufalaá 


caitasika na sambhavanti/ atah paridegyad upeksaiva Bi pramádil&éabden&bhi- 
dhiyate/ eatd uktam bhavati/ sarvena sarvam upekgay& sahaikadada kuáalah / 
tetra daáanam érhgagr&áhikayà nirdedah krtah / upeksatra svanàmna na nirdista/ 
tasmat saivätra säpramAdikâäéabdenocyate/ 

kah punar apramäda ity aha/ taträpramäda tty Gds/ etad eva Vivrnvann 
aha/ yan alobhadin 41 ity ada yankamécid alobhädin à dharmän 
prajahati, akuéaladharmapratipaksabhtitan kuéalän dharmän bhävayati, te 
’lobhädayo ’pramädakabdenocyante/ ata evasau pramädapratipakso bhavati, 
yasmät pramada etadviparitah/ vaiparityam cäsya vaksyati/ karmäsya 
daréayann àha/ sa punar ty dds/ sarvegam laukikalokottaranam gunanam 
sampadah paripürapam asya karma/ | 

upeksa katamety &ha/ upeksa cittasamatety ads/ layauddhatyavigamad ya 
cittasya samata, vinà prayatnena ya cittasya svarasavahita, layauddhatya- 

pratipakgegu prümodyasamvejantyamanaaküregv abhogam akurvataś ca ya 
eittasyünàbhogatà sopekgā/ 

kim punar etavadbhih padaih prayojanam ity aha/ obits iribhth  padair 
ty àds/ subodham etat/ 

atha keyam cittasamatety aha/ tatra layauddhatyam cety ads/ yada cittam 
linam bhavati, uddhatam và, tadà wisama ucyate/ layauddhatyayor abhavat 
prathamataá cittam na lInam napy uddhatam bhavati tadà samatety ucyate/ 
itlyam cittasamata / 

cittapras(é)athatam pradaréayann aha/ tato ’nabhisamskärenety ādi/ citta- 
samatottarakalam vinaiva prayatnena semähitasya oetaso yoganurilpyena 
samasyaiva ya anuvrttih sa cittasya pras(S)athata/ tasy&m punar avasthayam 
yogino layauddhatyavisayä 8éahk& samatottarakalam[*7b] # vidyate/ ga 
nàmaigà dur&tman! punar api bhavisyatity evamrupa/ tatha hy ega sama[tà]- 
vasthä idanim eva sampraptê na tu cirakälam abhyastä/ tasmad asti $ankà- 
sambhavah/ 

citt&nabhogatàm daréayann àha/ ¿ato bhävanety àdi/ tata utterakalam 
yada sā bhävanä prakargam gata bhavati tada tad vipaksayor layauddhatyayor 
dürlkrtatvàt tadvisayà éañkä na jayate tataó ca layauddhatyapratipaksa- 
nimittegu pra(à)modyasamvejanfyamanaskàregu yogi abhogam na karoti/ 
abhogam akurvato 'nábhogavasthitaoittasya yogino yavastha sā cittán&bho- 


49 Corresponds to L., p. 27, 1. 28; T, 85e, L 8. . 
a piove thls roading (p. 27, n. 5) but amends it to pair alobhddin in agreement with T. 
trabhik. 


c Namun da to Le p. 88, L 8; T, 38a, L 5. 
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gatocyate/ “4 karmasya daréayann &ha/ tyam cety áds/ sarvesäm kleéopakle- 
áanam anavaküáasya sanniérayadänam karmäsyäh/ 

&vihimsà katamety &ha/ avihimsety àdi/ etad vivynvann &ha/ vadha- 
bandhanadtbhir tty adi/ vadhabandhanädibhir upaghatak@ranaih sattvänäm 
anupatäpanam avihethanam avihimsocyate/ sā ca sattvesu kärunyasukham 
runaddhi/ vyutpattim asya dardayann &ha/ kam runaddhity dds/ kamáabdena 
sukham ucyate, tataá ca sukham runaddhity uktam bhavati/ runaddhity 
&vrpoti/ katham etaj jfayate? yasmat karupikah paraduhkhaduhkht bhavati 
tasmät kärunyasukham runaddhi/ karmasya daréayann äha/ tyam cety 
ads/ sattvanam avihethanam karmasyah/ 

vakgyamanasyabhisambandham kurvann àha/ ukia ekddasety ad$/ gatar- 
tham etat/ 

kleéän daréayann àha/ 

KLESA RAGAPRATIGHA- 


[MÜDHAYAT//11// 
MANADRGVICIKITSAS CA] 


Gdaya tty ädi/ samäsam daréayann aha/ ragad cety dd+/ gatartham etat/ 
ragah katama ity &ha/ tatra raga tty ads/ bhave bhogesu oa yad adhyavasänam 
ya ca prarthanà sa raga ucyate/ pratyutpannesv adhyavasanam anAgatesu 
prarthana/ 46 

pratighah katama ity &ha/ pratighah sativesy tty adi/ yah sattvegv aghato 
ya sattvesu rukgacittatä yena cavistah sattvànàm vadhabandhanädikam 
anartham cintayati sa pratighah/ karmäsya daréayann aha/ sa pu[na]r ty 
ädi/ etad vivynvann àha/ sparéah sukham tty àds/ subodham etat/ katham eta] 
jfü&yate ity àha/ dghdtacitiasyety Gdi/ yasmad dvistacittasyavasyam duhkha- 
daurmanasye samudacaratah/ tat samudäcäräc cittam tapyate, [*8a] ** 
upatapte ca cetasi tad anuvidhanat käyasyäpy upatäpo bhavati/ tataé ca 
sarvegv evasyeryapathesu sadubkhasavighato vihàro bhavati/ viharanam 
vihärah/ yaé ca pratihatacittasya na kificid duscaritar dūre tasmat pratigha- 
sya/ etad yathoditam karmakhyatam/ 

mohah katama ity aha/ moho 'páyegv tty adi/ apāyādişu yad ajñanam sa 
mohah/ aviparfte hetuphalasambandha iti/ $ubhasyetem phalam asubhasya- 
nistam phalam ity aviparitatä/ karmasya daréayann aha/ ayam cety adi/ etad 
vivrnvann &ha/ tatra kleíakarmajanmatmaka tty ads / kleéätmakah karmätmako 
janmätmakaé ca trividhas samkledah/ tasya trividhasya samkledasya pürva- 
pürvasamkleéanimittád uttarottarasya samkledasyatmalabha utpattir abhi- 
dhtyate/ asyäs tütpatteh sanniérayadaänam eva veditavyam/  yasmün 
müdhssyaiva mithyäjñänädikah samkleéa pravartate, namidhasya/ 

manah katama ity aha/ mana tty àds/ etad vivrnvann äha/ mano Atty ädi/ 
sarva eva hi manah satkayadpstim niéritya {7 pravartate/ svabhàvas tv asya 
cittonnatisväbhävyam/ satküyadrstyaárayo mana iti/ kuta etad ity aha/ 
tatha hy atmatmiyabhavem siy adi/ yasmat skandhesv atmatmiyatvam adhyäro- 
pyày&m aham, aham ittham panditah,“? idap mamaiva dharmaisvaryam, ity 
admaé videsenétmanam unnamayati, anyebhyo 'dhikam manyate/ tasmän 
mäna} satkäyadrstisanniéraya ucyate/ karmäsya daréayann äha/ sa cägaura- 
vety Gdi/ agauravasya duhkhotpatteá ca sannisrayadinam karmäsya/ 

44 Here the MS crosses out five letters (tato bAdvand) not found in T. 

45 T has four more lines here covering L., p. 28, Il. 14-16 (from sa punar to airdityate) which is 


not found in our MB. 
Gua p. 28, L 20; T. 87a, L 7. 
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kim idem agauravam ity aha/ agauravam gurugu ty ādi/ äcäryädigu gurugu 
ted anyegu ca gunavateu pudgalegu ya stabdhatä käyavacayor apraárteta 4° tad 
agauravam/ stabdhateti pranativaidhuryam/ apraértate °° ti kayenanabhyu- 
tthanam vaca svagatady akaranam/ keyam dubkhotpattir ity &ha/ duhkhot- 
patih punar tty ādi/ ya anyasya janmana utpattir iyam duhkhotpattir abhi- 
pretä/ prabhedam asya dardayann aha/ sā punaś otttonnatir tty dds/ yady api 
cittonnatisvaripam na bhidyate 5! tathapi tan nimittabhedena saptadha 
bhidyate/ mano 'timana tty ädinä tam prabhedam daréayati/ manah katama 
ity &ha/ hat kulavijfiánavittadibhir tty ads/ kulàd iti hin&o chreyän agmi/ 
sadréena kuladibhih sadréa iti [*8b] * ya cittasyonnatir ayam méanah/ 
kuladibhis tu sadréat tyagadsiladibhih éreyän asmi/ áreyasā vā kulädibhih 
sadréo 'smi vijfianavittadibhir * ity evam ya cittasyonnatir atimanah/ kula- 
dibhih éreyaso "ham eva éreyan vijianavittàdibhir ^ ity evam ya cittasyon- 
natir ayam mänätimänah/ ete ca trayo ’pi vastukah/ tatha hy ete satev eva 
kuladisu pravartante/ anyatha mithyam&nan na bhidyeran/ 55 kevalam tv eko 
hinapekgaya, dvitiyah sadréäpeksaya, trtiya utkrstäpeksayätmänam utk&rsa- 
yatiti visegah/ vijñanaéabdenâtra citrakarmädisu kauéalyam ucyate/ vitta- 
éabdena dravyam ucyate/ asmimaána ity ädi/ pañcasüpadänaskandhegu 
bhitarthenatmatmtyarahitesy api, Banke tybLinivendd ya oittasyonnatir 
upajayate 80 ’amimäna ucyate/ 
katama ity &ha/ dnamana üy adi/ bahunantarena kuladibhir 
vi&istad alpenäntarena kuladibhih hino 'smlti ya cittasyonnatir upajayate ’yam 
ünamäna ucyate/ 
mithyamanah katama ity aha/ mithydmdna üy ddi/ agunavatah sato guna- 
van asmiti ya cittasyonnatir upajäyate sa mithyamanah/ kim ity ayam 
mithyamàna ity &ha/ aguna hity ādi/ daubétlyadayo 'trágupàhb/ te yasya 
vidyante purusa sa agunavan/ tataé ca gunavan asm!ty anena danafflà- 
dyabhäve ’pi yasmàd gunavatvam abhyupagatam bhavati tasmän nirvastukat- 
van mithyamana ucyate/ yady api dosa nibandhanam bhava[n]ti te guna na 
bhavantiti gunäpekgayä nirvastukatvam vidyata eva/ nirvastukatvad iti 
nirv(n)ibandhanatvad ity arthah/ 
drstih katamety aha/ dréwdrg syiyads/ yady api dréi(drg ijti samanyena 
nirdeéa krtas tathäpi paficaiva satkayadrstyadika drstayah sambadhyante 
yasmad iha kleáà adhikytäh, tàá ca kleéasvabhäväh/ na tu laukikt sam 
grhyate anüaravü vä/ kim krto *yam asam bheda ity aha/ asam tv siy ādi/ 
yady apy asam klistatvena nitfrapäkâAratvena 5* ca videso nästi, tathapy 
alambanabhedad akarabhedic ca parasparato bhedah/ nitiranam niripanam/ 
satkayadrstih katamety aha/ tatra satbayadrgjer siy ādi/ yat pañcastipadäna- 
skandhesv &átmütmtyakarena ca darbanam sā satkäyadrstih/ sāsravāh akandha 
upädänaskandhä ucyante/ 
antegrahadrstih katamety aha/ [*9a] 57 aniagrähadrstir tty ddt/ paficastipa- 
dänaskandhesv atmatmiyatvena pürvagrhitegütterakalam uochedäkärena das- 
vatakarena yad dardanam sa ’ntagrähadrstih/ gr&haptirvika drstir grahadpstih 
satkäyadystir ity arthah/ antayor grahadrstih antagrahadrstih/ 


1° MS reads: opradritatd. 

5 MS reads: 

#1 MB reads: sidyate which is wrong. Cf. cittonnahisvarüpäbhede "pi (L., p. 29, L 8). 
#1 Corresponds to L., p. 29, 1. 6; T, 38a, 1. 5. 


s1 Corresponds to L., p. 29, L 21; T, 39a, L 5. 
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mithyadrsth katamety &ha/ mwihyadrspr üy adi/ yaya dystyä dattesta- 
hutasucarita[duécarita] ** lakganam hetum apavadate, phalavipäke [iha]para- 
lokalaksanam phalañ cápavadate, pitroh kriyäm va 'pavadate, sad vastv 
arhadadikam yaya dystyä näéayati, sā sarvadaréanebhyah päpataratvän 
mithyadrstir ity ucyate/ 

drstiparamaréa katama ity aha/ drsjiparamarsa tty adi/ paficasipadana- 
skandhesu agravisistasresthaparamakarena yad daréanam sa drsti / 
pràdhàny&d agrata anyebhyo visisyamanatvad vidistatah/ adhikaibhivao 
chresthah/ samabhavat paramatah / 

étlavrataparämaréah 5 katama ity äha/ stlavrataparamaréa °° ity adi / 
paficastipadanaskandhegu éuddhimuktinairyänikAkärena yad APR 88 
éllavrataparámaréah/ p&üpamalapraksàlan&o chuddhitah/ kledabandhanaviga- 
màn muktitah/ nirvànavàhakàryatvàn nairyénikatah/ 

vicikite& katamety &ha/ victkusety ádi/ karmasu phalesu satyegu ratnegu 
ca ya vimatih sa viclkits&/ vyutpattim daráayann aha/ eividha matir ty Gds/ 
subodham etat/ yadi vividh& matir vimatir evam sati prajñë prápnotity ahe/ 
prajfüütaé ced tty adi/ prajfià hi pravicayasvabhava/ iyam tu dvedhäkärena 
pravartate/ tasm&d arth&ntaram prajñätah/ 

v&ksyam&nenàbhisambandham kurvann &ha/ uktāh sat kleía tty dds/ 
gatärtham etat/ 

upakleéän daréayann &ha/ 


KRODHOPANAHANE PUNAH [/ 
PRADASA IRSYATHA MATSARYAM SAHA 

MAYAYA//12// 

SATHYAM MADO ’VIHIMSA HRIR ATRAPA STYANAM 
UDDHAVAH/ 

ASRADDHYAM ATHA KAUSIDYAM PRAMADO MUSITA 
SMRTIH//13// 

VIKSEPO 'SAMPRAJANYAM CA KAUKRTYAM MIDDHAM 
EVA CA/ 

VITARKAS CA VICARAS CETY UPAKLESA DVAYE 
DVIDHA//14//] 


tty Gd / 

dvaye dvidheti/ dve dvike dvipraküre/ tataé catväro dvividha ity uktam 
bhavati/ 

krodhah katama ity aha/ tatra krodha tty adi/ vartamänam apakäram 
aéritya yas cetasa &gháte upajäyate sa krodhah/ ayam ca krodha āghāta- 
svabhavatvat pratighasya sakñéän na bhidyate/ kim tu tasyaiva pratighasya 
kasmimécid avasthavisege prajfiapyate/ tatha ca pratighäméikapathane prthag 
bhidyate/ t! katamasminn avasthäviéese prajfiapyata ity aha/ vartamanam 
apakaram tty adi/ yavad apakäro na nivartate tavad eva yaé oetasa äghätah 
sattvasattvavisayo jayate [sa] aghatavisegah krodha iti prajfiapyate/ tasya ca 
dandêdanadinam sanniárayadanam karma/ sativdsativarigoya si3/ pranivigayah 
[viga}dastrakantakidivigayas cety arthah/ dandädänaéabdena dandanam 
ucyate/ ädiéabdena vadhabandhanadayah/ 

upan&hab katama ity aha/ upanaha tty ddi/ krodhad trdhvam tty adi/ 
krodhe nivrtte mamaivamvidhasyanenayam apakarah krto dhih mama jivitam, 


3° Found in T: fes par pa. 
s MB reads: -pardmargah. 
© MB reads: 


9 T reads: na prikag widyata (de ltar khon khro bad thar gtogs pa de Aid de bud na med do). 
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yady aham asya pratipakam apakāraņm na karomi naham manusyanäma 
dharayaémity asyaivamvidhasys vairätmakasyaéayasya yo 'nuteargah praban- 
dhena pravartanam sa upan&hah/ karmäsya daráayann aha/[*9b] ** ayam ceiy 
&dr/ aksäntihetutvam karmäsya/ aksäntim daréayann aha/ apakärasyämarga- 
nam pratyapükareochà aksäntir abhdidhiyate/ prajfiaptisattvam asya daréa- 
yann &ha/ ayam apity ädi/ subodham etat/ 

mraksah katama ity aha/ mrakga üy ādi/ etad vivrnvann äha/ chanda- 
duesabhayädin üy ads/ yaé codakaé chandadibhir agatim na gaochati codya- 
manasya Ca hitais! tena tathävidhena codanakälam jfiàtvà tvam evamkartti 
paryanu[yu]ktasye codyamänasya ya mohaméáikt avadyapraochädanë jayate sa 
mrakga ucyate/ katham asya mohaméikatvam ity aha/ mohaméstkatvam to sty 
ädi/ yasmàn mrakgaé chadanakarah tesm&t mohaméikeh/ / karmäsya daréayann 
eld ayam cety àdi/ etad vivrnvann aha/ dharmatatsety dds/ prakrtir iyam 

anasya dharmapàm và yat papam ses ined purugasya kaukrtyam 

ayak) kaukrtyam câvaéyam daurmanasyena samprayujyate/ tato 
daurmanasyasamprayogad asparéavihäro bhavati/ 

pradäéah katama ity aha/ prada$a tty ädi/ candair vacobhir dadanam 
pradäéah/ candam vaco dardayann aha/ candam vaca y ads/ marmaghaftans- 
yogena yat pragädham pàrugyam tac candam vacah/ pragädham iti tiksnam/ 
daáitàm daréayann aha/ dafanafila tty àádi/ dasanaprakrtir ayam caitasikas 
tasmad da, tasya bhavo dāśitā/ svarthenayam bhävapratyaya utpannah/ 92 
tatah ca sa eva caitasikes candena vacasa dagatiti candavacodäéitaäéabdeno- 
oyate/ prajfiaptisattvam asya daréayann àha/ ayam oety ādi/ krodhopandha- 

sii/ M krodhopan&hanimittakah/ parisistem subodham/ karmäsya 

dargayann aha/ tadvata tty ddi/ yah pradaéavan pudgalah tena saha[vasat] 
yasm&d duhkham utpadyate tasmät pradäéo 'sparáa 

Irgyà katamety &ha/ $rgyety àds/ etad vivrnvann &ha/ läbhasatkärädhyava- 
sitasyety üdi/ svakiyalabhasatkare oa saktasya paregam labhasatkäram kuéa- 
ladimé ca gunaviéesän upalabhya yo dvesäméiko 'margakrtes caitasiko v yàrogo 
dvego jäyate [Bà] freyä/ vyutpattim daréayann &ha/ svamaárayam tty àd«/ 
subodham/ karmäsya daráayann &ha/ daurmanasyety adi/ yatah daurmana- 
syena samprayujyate, yasmac ca daurmanasyapürvako ’sparéavihärah, tamsad 
ubhayakarmikocyate/ 

màátearyam katamad ity aha/ mátsaryam üy dds/ dinaviruddho &grahas tan 

mätsaryam/ danam daréayann aha/ upätiam vastu tty ads/ *5 

[*10a] ** [à]ha/ stysnam üy ādi/ cittasya ya akarmanyatà yat teimityam 
tat styànam/ kim idam staimityam ity aha/ stamtyam dy adi/ stimitasya 
bhävah staimityam/ pravrttinimitto bhävapratyayah/ tatha hi [ye]d yoga[t] 
cittam jadatvat stimitam bhavati, älambanam pratipattum noteshate, tat 
staimityam ity ucyate/ karma daréayann aha/ eiac cety adi/ gatartham etat/ 
prajüaptikatäm asya daríayann &ha/ mohamátka tty Gds/ subodham etat/ 

auddhatyam ined ity &ha/ auddhatyam uy Gdi/ cittasyavyupaéamo yas 
tad auddhatyam/ kuta etad ity aha/ vyupasamo huy dds/ yasmad vyupaéama- 
éabdena éamatha ucyate tad viruddhaé °? cävyupaéamah/ % sa punar ega 
raganuktlam pürvahasitaramitakriditadikam samanusmaratah cetaso 'vyupa- 
éamahetutvad avyupañamah auddhatyam ity uktam/ karma daréayann &ha/ 

d Crersiposda to pud, 1.8; T, 40b, L 1. 

*! This line is missing in 


H MB repeats this line. 
*5 Folios ding to L., p. 80, 1. 25 through to p. 81, 1. 22 (T, 41b, 1. 2 through to 43, 
1. 8; and J, p. l. 14 to p. 807, ME 


*! Corresponds to L., p. 81, 1. 25; T, 41b, L 
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[samathaparipanthakarmakah/]** éamathah samädhis tasmai ted &varanam 
karoti/ 

aéraddhyam katamam ity &ha/ aéraddhyam tty adi/ karmadisv asampratya- 
yah éraddhävipaksabhüto dharmah aéraddhyam/ vipaksa iti kuta etad ity 
aha/ #raddha Atty Gds/ gatartham etat/ aéraddha tadviparyayenety adikam/ 
etad api subodham/ karma daréayann &ha/ kausidyam ty dds/ etad vivrnvann 
&ha/ agraddadhanasyety ädi/ yasmad yavat kasmimécid ripe sampratyayäbhi- 
lägau na jäyete tavat prayogäya chanda eva na jàyate tasmAt kausidyahetutvam 


/ 

kausidyam katamad ity aha/ kausidyam tty Gdy/ etad vivrpvann aha / 
kusale käyaväñ[manah]karmanity àds/ nidrasukham parévaéayanasukham casya 
hetuh/ laksangvàkye ’pi kuéale kayadikarmani yo mohäméikaé cetaso 'nabhyut- 
saho jayate tat kausidyam/ karma daréayann üha/ etao cety Gds/ kuáalapakse 
yah prayogas tasyävaranam karoti/ 

pramädah katama ity &ha/ pramada ty Gds/ yair lobhädibhir grasteh 

kleéäd rägädikäc cittam na pariharati, kudalam ca rägädipratipaksabhftam 
nübhyasysti, tesu lobhamohakausidyegu pramädaprajñaptih kriyate/ karma 
daríayann aha/ ayam cety ddt/ akuéalavrddheh kuéalahäneé ca hetutvam 
pratipadyate/ f 

musitasmrtih katamety āha/ muştasmriir üy adi/ Kkleáasamprayukta 
ya smrtih/ karma daréayann āha/ iyam cesty adi/ ded etat/ 

vikgepah katama ity aha/ viksepa üy Gdi/ etad vivrpvann àh&/ vividha[m] 
kgvpyata tty Gdi/ bahubhih prakāraiś cittam alambane ksipyate 'neneti citta- 
viksepah/ prajfiaptisattvam asya daráayann &ha/ yas ragadvesamohatr ity ads / 
yai r&g&dibhih samädhyälambanäc{*10b] ** oittam bahir niyate tegu yatha- 
sambhavam vikgepaprajñaptih kriyate/ karma daréayann aha/ esa cety ddi/ 
vairágyasy&ávarapam karoti, vikgiptacittasys vairégyabhavat/ 

asamprajanyam katamad ity &ha/ asamprajanyam tty adi/ klistä prajñà 
asamprajanyam ucyate/ klistam prajfiam daréayann aha / yaya ’sammiditety adi / 
agamanagamansdigu yaya prajfiayà asamvidità kayavak[citta}carya 7° bhavati 
sa kligtà prajfiocyate/ sā cisamprajanyam/ karma daréayann aha/ karant[yelty 
Gds/ sesamprajñänakartbhih kartavy&kartavyam nélocayati/ tated capatti- 
hetutvam karmäsya/ 

kaukrtyam katamad ity &ha/ kaukrtyam üy Gds/ etad vivrnvann äha/ 
kutstiam krtam üy Gdi/ yad vastu yatha kartavyam tad yada 'nyatha kriyate 
tedà kukrtam uoyate/ tasya yatah kuteitam karanam ted bhfitarthena 
kaukrtyam/ iha tu punah kukrtavastuvisayaé cetaso yo vilekho vipratisäras tat 
kaukrtyam, yasméo caitasika ih&dhikrtàh/ karmäsya daráayann aha/ etac cety 
Gds/ cittasthitih samädhih/ tasyävaranam karoti/ 

middham katamad ity aha/ mddham ity adi/ etad vivrnvann &ha/ vrttir 
Glambana üy adi/ yad vaá&o cittam alambane ’svatantram pravartate tan 
middham ity ucyate/ atraiva vyakhyanantaram kurvann àha/ kayo[citia]- 
sandhdranety ad1/™ yaya oetovrtty& ™ kayo na sandhäryate, Bà asvatantra 
yad vaséd bhavati tan © middham/ abhisamksepam daréayann &ha/ cakgurädi- 
ndriyadvärena yada vijüa&nàni [na] pravartante, sa tesäm abhisamksepah/ 
asvatantragrahanena samädhito viéesam daréayati, abhisam[kse|pena ca 


‘+ MB reads: Re T reads instead: £ gnas kyi bar du geod 
pah las com no kes by ba smras so. 43b, L 
to L., p. 82, L 8; T. dab, L 4. 
10 The word ova is found in both L. and T. 
"1 The word citta is found in both L. and T. 
" MS reads: vriyd. 
"5 MB reads: (tad vå 1). Both L. and T read tat only. 
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styanat/ prajfiaptisattvam asya darfayann aha/ etao cety Gdi/ gatartham otat/ 
karma daréayann &ha/ kytydtipattity adi/ éayitasye hi käryahänir bhavati/ 
vitarkah katama ity &ha/ vitarka tty ads/ kim etad ity evam nirüpanà- 
kärapravrttah prajñäcetanäviéesätmako yo manojalpah sa vitarkah/ mano- 
jalpam daríayann aha/ manasa tty ádi/ subodham etat/ jalpasvarüpam 
daréayann àha/ jalpo ’rthakathanam 1ti/ cittenärthakathanam ity arthah/ 
katham asya cetanñsväbhävyam ity üha/ cetandprajfavisesa” ity ddi/ yasmäc 
cetanä cittaparispandarüpä, prajñä ca gunadoganirfipanakarapravrtta, tayoé ca 
vaéens cittam pravartate, tasmat kadacio cittacetanayor vitarkah prajfi&pyate, 
yada na kificid abhyühyate, kadacit prajfiacittayoh, yada ’bhyühyate/ 
atraiva vyakhyanantaram kurvann aha/ 75 
[*11a] 7*...[PANCANAM MOLAVIJNANE YATHAPRATYAYAM 
UDBHAV 
VIJNANAM SAHA NA VA TARANGANAM YATHA 


JALE//16//]... 
[yatha]pratiniyetaá caksurvijfiànasya rüpam eva, érotravijñänasya éabda 
evety evam üdi/ naivam cakgurvijñänädinäm samanantarapratyayo niyata 


igyate/ yasmao cakgurvijñänasyotpattau sad api vijňānāni paryäyena samana- 


MANOVIJNANASAMBHÜTIH [SARVADASAMJNIKAD RTE/ 
SAMAPATTIDVAYAN MIDDHAN MURCHANAD APY 
ACITTAKAT//16//] 

ity àdi/ üsamjfük&n varjayitva sarvakälam manovijñänam sambhavatiti 
süträrthah/ padärtham daréayann àha/ sarvadety dds/ subodham etat/ yatra 
manovijfianam negyate tatra nivärayann àha/ asyotasrgasyety adi/ yady api 
manovijianasya sarvakàlam sambhavo ’bhyupagatah, tathäpy &samjüikam 
varjayitvà, nirodhäsamiñisamäpattidvayam varjayitvä, acittakam middham 
varjayitvä, mürchàm càoittikàm varjayitvä manovijfiànasambhava estavyah/ 
samàne vidhäne utsarga ucyate/ videgena vidhänam apavadah/ 

atha kim idam &samjiükam ity &ha/ tatrésampftkam ity ddi/ e[samljñi- 
sattvah kecid devah pathyante/ tesipapannasya yaé cittacaittänäm nirodhas 
tad àsamjfiikam ucyate/ 77 


14 cadanäprajfapéivisepak, which is not L. or T. 
1 Folios corresponding to L., p. 82, 1. 24 through to p. 34, L 8 (T, 45b, L 4 through to 47b, 
L 


™ Here o T hae the following lines nat fond in our MB sus Adod pahi khams su Adu des 
pa de ni kdu dos mad pahi Iha rnams kyi non du shycho// sus 
ni 
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samäpattidvayam katamad ity aha/ samäpattidoayam iy adi/ subodham 
etat/ 
keyam asamjfisamäpattir ity aha/ tatrasamjftsamapatir tty ads/ trtiyäd 
dhyàn&d vitarägasya yogina[h] [na] ürdhvam avitarägasya, yo mokgamärga- 
samjiaépurvakena mansskärena manovijñänasya tena ca samprayuktänäm 
cattasikanam[*l1b]7* yo nirodhah satra pravacane asamjñisamäpattir ity 
P vyutpattim darayann àha/ mrudhyaie anenety Gdi / nigadavyakhyanam 
e 
kah sa tàdráa ity aha/ sa punah [sa sam] pra |yogasyety 7? áds/ saparivärasye 
manovijfianasya samudäcäro yena nirudhyate sa nirodha uoyate/ sa cááraya- 
syävasthäviéesah kaácin na tu dravyam yathä kaiécit parikalpyate/ 
nanu ca kuéalädicittaikägratä samádhir ity uoyate, tat katham citta- 
caïttanirodhah samap&ttir ity aha/ samapatitoittàd tty adi/ yasmat samäpatti- 
oittasyànantaram cittäntarotpattiviruddha &érayah prüpyate tasmät sa citta- 
caittanirodhah samäpattir ity ucyate/ 
dvitiyam darfayann aha/ ntrodhasamapattir y Gdy/ akificanyayatanad 
vitarégasya yogi[nab] éäntavihärasarmifiäpürvakena manasik&rena saparivara- 
sya manovijflanasya klistasya ca manaso yo nirodhah, sā nirodhasamapattir ity 
ucyate/ éàntevihàrasamjfapürvakeneti santo 'yam vih&ra ity evamvidhim 
buddhim pürvam krtvà paécät tam samäpadyata ity arthah/ asya api prajfiapti- 
sattvarp daréayann &ha/ $yam apity üds/ yatha asamjfiisamapattir àérayasyáva- 
sthävisesa prajňapyato evam iyam aplty arthah/ 
katham middham acittakam bhavatity aha/ acittakam ty ādi/ yada 
gādhena middhenâéraya upahato bhavati tada tāvat kälam yasmāt mano- 
Here na pravartate tasmad acittakam ity ucyate/ 
tham acittikà mtirochà bhavati kva và vyavasthäpyats ity aha/ acitikety 
PT ägantukenäbhighâtens °° yadi va dhâtuvaisamyena manovijfänasya távat 
kàlam samudäcäraviruddhatvad äérayavaisamyam yad bhavati taträéraya- 
vaigamye 'cittikà mürcchopacaryate/ upasamhytya dardayann &ha/ ela eva 
[pafica] 51 avastha wy ads/ upasamhararthah subodhah/ 
manovijñänam adhikrtya prochann àha/ evam Gsampfiskadtsy «y adi/ yada 
asamjfikadaya apagacchanti tada kutah punas tad vijiaénam utpadyate, yena 
tasya yoginah kālakriyā na bhavatiti/ siddhantavady aha/ tat punar Glaya- 
vifänad evety ads/ isamjiikadibhyo vyutthitasyalayavijfianàd eva tan mano- 
vijfianam utpadyate/ yasmāt tad älayavijfiänam sarvavijñänabtjänusaktam/ 
dham kurvann[*12a] 3 &ha/ yatra vijfianaparináma üy 
ads/ subodham etat/ 
atma dharmäé ca vijiiànaparinaman na bahir bhavantiti yat pratijñatam 
tasyedanim prasadhanayüha/ 
VIJNANAPARINAMO 'YAM [VIKALPO YAD VIKALPYATE/ 
TENA TAN NASTI TENEDAM SARVAM 
VIJNAPTIMATRAKAM//17//] 


ity &di/ yo ’yam vijñänsparipamah sa vikalpah/ tena vikalpena yat kiñaid 
vastu vikalpyate tat sarvam nästi/ tesm&t sarvam idam jagad vijña[pti]- 
matrakam iti sûüträrthah/ avayavartham daréayann &ha/ yo 'yam wy ads/ 
gatartham etat/ 


Ce ee T, 48b, 1. 5. 
Te. : adsamprayogasya, p. 84, L 24. 


© L. reads: pañca, p. EL 
si Corresponds to D. P. 35, L5; T, 49b, L 4. 
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vikalpasvarüpam mayan &ha/ adhyáropitárthakara tty ddi/ ye traidha- 
tukàé cittacaittä adhyäropitäkärena pravartante te vikalpaáabdenooyante/ 
atra Madhyantavibhagam © 2 jfiapakam aha/ yathoktam wy adi/ tatra hy uktam 
traidhatukaé cittacaittä abhütaparikalps iti/ kimiti vijflangparin&mo vikal- 
paéabdenocyata ity aha/ tena trividhenety àdi/ yasmäd aneng trividhen&- 
layavijian&dikena sasamprayogena yad vastu vikalpyate bhäjanädikam tad 
bhiitarthena nasti, tasmät sa vijfiänaparinämo vikalpa ucyate/ yasmäd 
asyälambanam vastuto nästi/ 

bahyarthavady asambhavayan prochati/ katham punar ead tty adi/ 
vikalpälambanam vastu san na bhavatiti katham etat jfiayate ? ken aaa 
aha/ yadd hi yasyety adi/ yad yasya kāraņam igyate tasmin samagre ted 
utpadyate/ aviruddhe ca nanyatha(nanyatah ?)/ ™ itlyam tavan nitir evam 
avasthità/ vijianum ca m&yüdigu vinäpy arthena jayate tena manyamahe 
nürthapratibaddho vijfianasyotpadah/ yadi hy ** aélambanapratibaddho vijfia- 
nasyotpado ’bhavisyat tada mäAyädigv artho nastiti vijfianam notpatsyeta/ 

upasamh&ravyüjena vijiànasya karanam daréayann &ha/ tasmat pürva|ka]s 

ntruddhad üy adi/ yata evam bahyarthapratibaddham vijfianam na bhavati 
tasmat pürvesmäd eva tulyakarad vijñanad vijfiänam utpadyate/ na tu 
bahyarthat, yasmad asaty api bahye inthe tad vijfianam bhavati/ evam távad 
valkalyam daráitam/ 

virodham daréayann aha/ dreja cety adi/ ekarüpe "py arthe pratipat[t]rpàm 
kunapakámintmàmsádyük&repa parasparaviruddh&h pratipatteyo dréyante/ 
tatraitat syat/ ekam eva vastv anekakürayuktem bhavisyatiti/ ate āha/ na 
catkasyety āds/ na khalv ekasya padarthasya parasparaviruddh&tmakatvam 
yujyate/ yata evam tasmad adhyaropitakaratvad vikalpasyälambanam asad 
iti pratipattavyam / 

upasamhàram darfayann &ha/ anena tavad tty ädi/ vikalpavisayasya 
nastitvevacanens tah parihrtah / 

adhuna apavadantam[*12b] ** parihartukàma &ha/ ‘tenedam sarvam’ tty 
ädi/ etaed vivynvann àha/ teneti tasmad tty Gdi/ yasmat parinämasvabhävens 
vikelpens yad vastvadikam vikalpyate tad bhütarthena nästi, sa tu vikalpo 
vidyate/ tasmād vigayasyübhavàd vikalpasyastitvat sarvam ‘ vijfapiimaira- 
kam’/ avayavartham daréayann aha/ sarvam tty adi/ traidhätukam asamakr- 
tam oa sarvadabdenoktam ity arthah/ yas tu métraéabdah sa vijfiaptito 
'dhikasya vigayasya vyavacchedärthah /[kakärah] punar atra nàlpahrasva- 
kutsäpraéamsärthah/ kim tarhi? élokaparipüranärthah/ parasya pathana- 
(praánà)vak&sam aéankyaha/ yadı sarvabyjam sty adi/ yadi sarvam bhftärthena 
vijfaptimätrakam eva, na tu tato vijñaptimäträd anyah kartā karanam vā 
vidyate, tat katham mülavijňänāt kenaoit kartranadhisthitat karanam antareya 
n&n&prakàr& vikalpäh pravartenta iti vaktavyam/ atra siddhäntavädy üha/ 

SARVABIJAM HI [VIJNANAM PARINAMAS TATHA TATHA/ 
YATY ANYONYAVASAD YENA VIKALPAH 8A SA 
JAYATE//18//] 


ity ädi/ alayavijfanam evanyonyabalena tatha paripamam yati yena te te 
vikalpä jàyante vina kartrkaranäd iti süträrthah/ vrttik&ro ’vayavartham 
os 


oa otitacatitds tridhdtukah/ 
oi naw lad videte W CORA 8// Madhyanalawibhlga-bhlsya (ed. Nagao, 
Tokyo, 1964) 20. 
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daréayann &ha/ tatra sarvadharmotpadenety adi/ yesmäd älayavijñänam sarva- 
dharmotp&dakasamarthaáaktibhir anugatam tasmät sarvabljakam ity ucyate/ 
videganadvayopadane prayojanam daréayann àha/ uijflanam hity ads/ yasmad 
asarvabljakam api vijňānam asti pravrttivijfianakhyütam, tasmat sarvabijakam 
ity etad videganam tad vyavacchedartham krtam/ vijiiénavyatirekenapi kaïéoit 
pradhün&dikam sarvabfjakam parikalpyate, tasmät tad vyavacchedartham 
vijiié / 
atraiva vyakhyanantaram kurvann &ha/ athavatkapadey àd/ yatha 
nflotpalam ity atrobhayapadaviseganavisegyabhavo bhavati naivam sarvatra, 
kim tarhi? kvacid ekapadavyabhicäro(e) ’pi, videsanavidesyatvam bhavati 
yatha prthvidravyam iti/ atra hy apodravyatvam na vyabhicarati, atha ca 
dravyam visegapam upädiyate/ evam ihapi yady api sarvabtjam vijfianatam na 
vyabhicarati, tathäpi vijfianena visegyate/ avayavartham vy&khy&syann äha/ 
parinama ty ādi/ purvavasthüvailaksanyam parinämah/ sa ca tasya vikalpa- 
syanantarotpadanasamarthavasthapraptilakganah/ anyonyavaéäd ity etat 
tatha hiy adinä vyécaste/ caksuradivijianam hi yadä svaéaktiparipoganäya 
pravartate tada éaktivifistasyalayavijüanasya nimittabhävam pratipadyate/ 
BO 'py i EIU aaa tasya caksurädivijñänasye nimittam bhavati/ 
evam... 
Ride O VASANA GRAHADVAYAVASANAYA SAHA/ 
LAINE PORVAVIPAKR 'NYAD VIPAKAM JANAYANTI 
TAT//19// 
YENA YENA VIKALPENA YAD YAD VASTU VIKALPYATE/ 
PARIKALPITA EVASAU SVABHAVO NA 8A VIDYATE//20// 
PARATANTRASVABHAVAS TU VIKALPAH 
PRATYAYODBHAVAH/ 
NISPANNAS TASYA PUR A SADA RAHITATA TU YA//21// 
ATA EVA BA NAIVÀNYO NANANYAH PARATANTRATAH/ 
ANITYATADIVAD VACYO NADRSTE ’SMIN 8A DRSYATE//22// 
TRIVIDHASYA SVABHAVASYA TRIVIDHAM 
NIHSVABHAVATÀAM/ 
SAMDHAYA SARVADHARMANAM DESITA 
NIHSVABHAVATA//28// 
PRATHAMO LAKSANENAIVA NIHSVABHAVO 'PARAH 
PUNAH/ 
NA SVAYAM BHAVA ETASYETY APARA 


NIHSVABHAVATA //24// 
DHARMANAM PARAVARTHAS CA RA YATAS TATHATAPI 


BAH/ 
SARVAKALAM TATHABHAVAT BAIVA 
VIJNAPTIMATRATA//25// 
YÀVAD VIJNAPTIMATRATVE VIJRÁNAM NAVATISTHATI/ 
GRAHADVAYASYANUSAYAS TAVAN NA VINIVARTATE//26// 
VIJRAPTIMÁTRAM EVEDAM ITY API HY UPALAMBHATAH/ 
STHAPAYANN AGRATAH KINCID TANMATRE 
NAVATISTHATE//27// 
YADATVALAMBANAM VLJNANAM NAIVOPALABHATE TADA/ 
STHITAM VIJRANAMATRATVE GRAHYABHAVE 
TADAGRAHAT//28//... 


i 58 es age Pa kana ce aga ss 
L 4; J, p. 342, L 4 through to p. 408, 1. 14) are missing. 
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[“13a] 2? [ACITTO 'NUPALAMBHO ’SAU JNANAM 
LOKOTTARAM CA TAT/ 

ASRAYASYA PARAVRTTIR DVIDHA 
DAUSTHULYAHANITAH //29// 

SA EVANASRAVO DHATUR ACINTYAH KUSALO DHRUVAH/ 

SUKHO VIMUKTIKAYO '8AU DEARMÍRHYO YAM 


MAHAMUNEN//30//] 


...[pr&pya]te/ dvaividhyam daréayann aha/ deidAety ädi/ kleéävarana- 
dausthulyam jñeyävaranadausthulyam catra dvividham dausthulyam abhi- 
pretam/ kim iti daugthulyam ity àha/ dausihulyam ity adi) dérayasyakar- 
manyata dausthulyam ucyate/ bhütärthena punas tad dausthulyam kledajfieya- 
varanayor bijam ity ucyate/ prabhedam asya daréayann aha/ sd puna äéraya- 
paravytiir üy ddi/ eka sravakapratyekabuddhagotragatadausthulyahanya 
prapyate, yad aha vimuktikāya :$/ dvitiya bodhisattvagatadausthulyahanya 
prapyate, yad aha dharmakhyo "yam mahämuner üs/ tad evam atra dvividha- 
varanaprahänabhedena sottarä niruttarä caérayaparavyittir uktä veditavya/ 

dvividhävaranapratipädanärtham jfäpakam aha/ atra gath&y Gdi/ dvaya- 
varanasvabh&vam ädänavijfiänam bandho jfieyab/ kasya bandha ity &ha/ dvayor 
t4/tenälayavijfiänenävaranalaksanena dvayoh érávakadigotrabo[dhi]sattvayor 
bandha ity arthah/ sarvab!jam kleéabïjam ity anen&varanadvayam daréitam / 
dvayavaranam lakganam yasyalayavijtianasya tat tathoktam sarvam yasmin 
kleéänäm b!jam yasminn dlayavijfidne ted evam ucyate/ vrttikäro ’vayavar- 
tham daréayann à&ha/ deayor** üy Gdi/ érävakädigotrasya kledabtjam 
bandhah/ bodhisattvasya dvayävaranabtjiam bandhab/ dvayavaranablja- 
éabdena sarvabijam uktam/ kasmäd bodhisattvasyaiveted āvaraņam ity aha/ 
tat samudghatéd ™ sty adi/ yasmad avaranadvayaprahanat sarvajfatä prapyate 
tah tasyaivavaranam bandhah/ _ _ 

gatham vyakhyaya pürvaprakrtam éesam vyäkhyäsyann &ha/ sa evandsrava 
tty Gds/ sa evüfrayaparüvrbtivieso 'nüsravo dhatur ity uoyate/ yasmän 
nirdausthulyatvät sarväsravavigatah *! tasmäd anäsravah/ a - 
hetutvad dhàtur uktah, yasmädd hetutvartho "tra dhätuéabda upattah, tan 
nimittà hi sarve aryadharmah / 

katham acintya ity &ha/ aotntya tty Gds/ yasmat tarkasya gocaro na bhavati, 
yasmaéc oa pratyätmavedya aryanim, yasmao ca drstänto "bra nasti, tasmad 
acintyab/ 

katham kuéala ity &ha/ yasmäd viéuddher alambanam nama, yasmào ca 
ya[h] ksema yasmüo canàgrava[dharmamayah],"* tasmat kudalah/ 

eae dhruva ity äha/ yasmän nityo na kelyate sugatasya(-tah), tasmäd 

katham sukha ity aha/ sukha tty ádi/ yasman nityas tasmät 9 sukhah/ 
[*13b] * tatha hi yad anityam ted duhkham, ayam tu nityah, tasmät sukhah/ 

pudgalabhedenasrayaparavyttibhedam daréayann aha/ klesavaranaprahanad 
“y àdi/ sa üÉrayapar&vrittiviéegah érävakänäm vimuktikäya ucyate/ yasmät 


se ds to L., p. 44,1. 9; T, 67a,L 5; J, p. 408, L 15. 

= L. roada: jam, p. 44, 1. 17. 

ML. reads: tad ughdidd; T supports L. (deki phyir de dag bcom pa tes bya ba). 

“1 L. reads: aq i9 dsravavigatah, p. 44, 1. 20; T (68a, L 2) supports sarvdsrass (tag pa thames 
#1 L. reads: onderaeadkarmamagaiedo ca, p. 44, L 22. 


° L., p. 44, L 24 reads: asmdt, which is wrong. 
M Corresponds to L., p. 44, L 24; T, 68a, 1. 6. 
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tesam klefävaranamätram prahtyate/ tavan mâtrenaive te vimuktim Asada- 
yanti/ tateá ca vimukter ürayo vimuktikaya ity uktam bhavati/ mahämunes 
tu sa eväérayaparävrttilakgano dharmakaya ity uoyate/ kim karanam bhaga- 
vatah sa dharmakaya ity ucyate ity &ha/ bhümwpäranutäbhävanayety * dds / 
yaamaid bhuminäm päramitänäm ca bhavanaya kleéajfieyavaranaprahànam 
bhavati, adrayaparavrttis ca samudägacchati, tesm&n mahämuner dharmakäya 
ity uoyate/ etad uktam bhavati/ yasmäd bhfümipäramitädharmaié clyate 
tasmad dharmakäya ity ucyate/ 
atraive vyakhyanantaram kurvann äha/...% 


*5 L. reads: baimipdramidds...p. 44, L 26. 

° As pointed out m the Introduction, our MB at this point contains a long passage from Bthira- 
mati's ommen tcy to M nahan ag RA ane pan ag fo T amago Susumu’s edition, p. 92, 
Il. 15 thro to p. 98, 1. 8. "reproduce this portuan: as it appears 1m our MB: 

&ropapam mdriyegv švaranam / kim ity (atre) Svaranam/ 
trhsaé coti/ balegu 


cayapritrprasrabdhisamidhyupekpitmaekini sapta yangini 
dyanta ity angiênity [ucyante] . . ./ MB ends here. 


THE LAO TZU TEKT THAT WANG PI AND HO-SHANG 
KUNG NEVER SAW 


By WruLIAM G. Bortz 


In ch. 127 of the Shih ch, the chapter on the “ Diviners ' (H 3 (W), we find 
a line cited from ch. 01 of the Lao tzu, Tao te ching as follows: E Z À W "em 
= k ad ‘the nameless is the beginning of the myriad creatures’. As nearly 
everyone who has any familiarity with the text will recognize, this is a variation 
from the line as it is now known from the Lao teu text itself, where we have 
4 K Hh — kh “the nameless, the beginning of Heaven and Earth ’, and the 
Shih chi has been looked upon as the purveyor of sloppy and careless scholarship 
for nearly two millennia. With the discovery about ten years ago of the 
Ma wang tui (abbreviated MWT) silk manusoripts of the Lao tzu dating from 
around 200 8.0. we are able to see that this Shih chi rendering of the line was 
neither sloppy nor careless, because in fact it matches in its essential features 
the MWT version, both the A and B manuscripts of which have X: Æ BM $ 
Z kh 44.2 Given the evidence of the MWT MSS coupled with the Shih ch 
form of the line we are inclined to suppose that this was the prevalent Han 
version of the text, and that the form with the X #4 instead of Ë (p is a later 
innovation. I will not go into the philosophical significance of the substitution 
of the former for the latter here, save to say that it is clear that the scope 
of ch. 01 with ‘myriad creatures ' in this line is restricted to considerations of 
the terrestrial domain alone, whereas the introduction of the expression 
* Heaven and Earth ' expands the scope to matters terrestrial and celestial both, 
and the relation between the two. This is a shift of no small consequence and 
deserves the attention of scholars well versed in the details of Han and Wei- 
Chin speculative thought. 

The point I want to make here is that our suspicion that the SAih chi-MWT 
version with jk $y was the prevalent Han form of the line receives confirmation 


1 We cannot accuse Ssu-ma Ch'ien himself of any ostensible carelessness because the chapter 
on the Diviners was apparently lost from Ssu-ma Ch'ien's Shih chi, and by a later 
composition. According to the testimony of Bsu-ma Ch'ien's biography in Han shu (lish 
chuan 33), and the notes to that biography by Chang Yen jM Æ of the San kuo, Wel period 
this chapter was one of those known in the original Shih cht onl by title, but missing in content 
shortly after Seu-ma Ch‘ien’s death in about 90 8.0. Tt is traditionally supposed that a certain 
Chu Shao-sun 44 ^p Ff supplied the misung chapters during the reign of Ytan Ti or Ch'eng Ti 
(corresponding to the last half of the first century 2.0.) Tt is not known for certam, 
of course, that missing pter on the Diviners was supplied by this particular but it 
is acknow. that the version of that chapter in the received text of the Shih chi is not Ssu-ma 


(Taipei: Commercial Press, 1968 reprint ed.), p. 4258 ; and Ts'oi Shih 4 SÑ, Shih chi Pan yian 
E r BE OR (Taipei: Kuang wen shu chu, 1967 reprint of the 1984 Peking University ed. ; 
dated 1910). 

3 Two manuscript of the Lao isu were discovered, differing in time by about a generation. 
These are called the chia FH andi Z, in Chmese works, A and B in Western. For background 
and details of the discovery of the Ma wang tui manuscripts see Hsiao Han M& jk, Oh‘ang-sha 
Ma wong iwi Hon mu po shu kos aku EL ^b. W T HE Uk EE P E DEOS Wen wu X. hy, 
1974.0, pp. 40-44; Jan Yun-hua, ‘ The silk manuscripts on Taoism ', T*owng pao, LXTIL], 1978, 
65-84 ; chael A. N. Loewe, ' Man found recently in China’, T"owag , LXI1IL2-3, 
1978, 90-136; and Robert G. Henricks, ' ining the Ma-wang-tui silk texts o the Lao-tau ', 


YOL, XLVII. PABT 8. 34 
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from another, perhaps unexpected source: the Wang Pi commentary to this 
line. Wang Pi + #3, who died at the age of 24 in A.D. 249, is of course the 
earliest commentator whose work is wholly extant and who can be identified 
historically. His note to this line is as follows: $& Z, Z Hg Rum E wee +h 
“the time of the nameless, constitutes the beginning of the wan wu”, that is, of 
the ‘ myriad creatures’. In other words, Wang Pi clearly associates $ 4, with 
É % < th, conforming to the Shih chi-MWT version of the line, and makes no 
mention of K Hh — th ‘the beginnings of heaven and earth’. But the text of the 
Wang Pi Lao teu that has been transmitted for centuries along with his com- 
mentary, has the standard, received form of the line, ft £ X Hh Z dh. 
What this means is that the text on which Wang Pi was commenting had the 
early Han version, which is reflected in the MWT MSS and in the Shih chi oita- 
tion, and that sometime after Wang Pi wrote and appended his commentary the 
text itself suffered a change, and took on the form with X Hh, which has since 
been transmitted as the received text down to the present. Such a line with the 
far-reaching implications of ‘the beginnings of heaven and earth’ Wang Pi 
never saw, and we would be hard-pressed to guess what he might have said about 
it if he had. 

Now, there are many such cases in the Lao teu text, where we can demon- 
strate that the lines of the text underwent a change subsequent to a commentary 
having been written. Some of them are more or leas inconsequential changes, 
some are significant for the understanding of the text, as is, I think, the one in 
ch. 01 just mentioned. And they do not all centre on the Wang Pi commen- 
tary alone. One of the cases with what I think are very important implications 
for the interpretation of the text involves ch. 39 and the Ho-shang Kung ja] E 
Zx commentary. In a recent discussion of the problems and procedures of the 
textual criticism of the Lao teu I touched briefly upon this chapter, and upon the 
significance that the MWT manuscript variants have for its overall meaning.? 
1 should now like to return to this passage for a more detailed study than I was 
able to give it earlier. 

The text of ch. 39 is given on the accompanying pages in three versions, the 
two Ma wang tui MSS, A and B, and the standard, received text (R) that has 
been transmitted with the Wang Pi and Ho-shang Kung commentaries from 
medieval times.‘ The subject of the first six lines of the chapter is the ‘ acquisi- 
tion of Unity ’ (te + # —) on the part of five entities (six in the R text); namely, 
‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ (K, Hh, Ime 1), ‘ spirits’ and ‘ valleys’ (3s, 44, line 2), 
and ‘marklords and kings’ (f& =, line 3), and the consequences thereof 
(lines 4, 5, and 6, corresponding to 1, 2, and 8 respectively.) The most obvious 
difference between the MWT MSS on the one hand and the R text on the other 
is the extra sentence in lines 2 and 6 referring to the ‘ myriad creatures ’ in terms 
perfectly parallel to those of the other five entities. We shall return to this line 
later. 


Apart from that difference, there is remarkably little apparent variation 
between the silk MSS and the R text. There are a few cases of what seem to be 
graphio variation scattered throughout, for example JF and W at the end of 
line 8, and the different ways ling $È is written m lme 2, and so forth. There is 
one more phrase, which appears at first glance to be no more than technical 


? William G. Boltz, ‘ Textual orttacum and the Ma wang tui Lao im’, Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studios, 44, 1 (June, 1984), 185-224, esp. pp. 221-8. 

4 In the two or three where tho Wang Pl text differs from the Ho-ahang Kung I have 
followed the latter, since it is with the matching of Ho-ahang Kung’s text and commentary that 
wo are conoerned. 
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graphic variation, but which in fact has considerable significance for the under- 
standing of the whole chapter, the Hk E, / fit LA of lines 4, 5, and 6. 

Like many parts of the Lao tzu this chapter was intended already by the 
Later Han period to serve as a kind of code of governance, on both the personal 
and the political levels, for the sovereign.” Lines 7, 8, and 9 reflect exactly that, 
stressing the importance attached to a ruler’s acknowledging his ‘ least-worthy 
and ignoble ’ origins. Again, like other chapters, lines 1-6 illustrate the intended 
lesson indirectly with, in this case, a statement of cosmological principles having 
to do with the ‘ acquisition of Unity °. To paraphrase briefly, the ‘ acquisition 
of Unity ' is the means for Heaven to become clear, for Earth to become stead- 
fast, for Numina to become distillant, for Valleys to become replete, for the 
Myriad Creatures to thrive, and for Marklords and Kings to become Rectors 
of the Subcelestial Realm.* Lines 4, 5, and 6 as conventionally understood from 
the transmitted version of the text desoribe the consequences of not having 
those means in each case: Heaven would split apart, Earth would burst open, 
Numina would waste away, Valleys would dry up, the Myriad Creatures would 
be snuffed out, and Marklords and Kings would be toppled down. 

What we are left wondering, given this interpretation of the passage, is 
how this declaration of the potency of te + ‘acquiring Unity’, and the dire 
consequences of failing to do so, reinforces the message of lines 7, 8, and 9, 
where rulers are called upon to acknowledge their ultimate baseness. 

If we focus on the phrase wu + that occurs systematically five times in lines 
4, 5, and 6 (a sixth time in the extra sentence of line 6), we see that it is written 
JE E regularly in the MWT MSS, but as # Ji m all other known versions of 
the Lao tzu.” Both HE for fi and EL for J4 are well known and attested cases of 
chia cheh graphs, that is, allographs for the same word, and in fact the Old 
Chinese pronunciations of the first two are identical, viz. *mdg, while for the 
second two the Old Chinese is “0? in both instances.® It is therefore perfectly 
natural to take the MWT phrase Hf El, as equivalent to the 4& L4 of the received 
text, and to understand it in the traditional way as ' not having a means’. The 
sense of lines 4, b, and 6 then follows from that of the corresponding lines 1, 2, 
and 3 in this way: (1) ° Heaven acquiring Unity becomes clear withal; Earth 
acquiring Unity becomes steadfast withal’, matched by (4) ‘ Heaven having 
not the means to become clear, might, we fear, split apart; Earth having not 
the means to become steadfast, might, we fear, burst open’. And so, mutatis 
mutandis, for lines 2 and 3 matched by 5 and 6. 

What we should notice on a second, more careful, scrutiny of this passage is 
that the alternation between El and J} is not just a case of free graphic varia- 


* See E. Zurcher, The Buddhist conquest of China (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959), 203 
** Distillant ' (‘ descendmg m drops’) for $Ë ling is based on tho Shwo wen identification of 
JE (written SE) with the homophonous $È Lag, both OO #ld4 (from an earlier #IdA; see 


Pulleyblank, ‘...the zhen rhyme category ...’, (p. 250), and with Z lo < *giák ‘ram-drop’. 
See Shuo wen chich izu ku lin 5185 and 5187. 

‘Bee Shima Kunio M 3j MEE LN JE (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin 
1973), 186-9. 

* Old Chinese reconstruotions &re given abon dag to the proposed by E. G. Pulley- 
blank. See his Middle Chinese ° a y in historical phonology (Vanoouver, University of British 
Columbia Press, 1984); ‘Some evidence on the recanstruction of the zhen rhyme category in 
Old Chmese ', T'sing-Hxa Journal of Chénase Studies 47.1-2, 1982, 249-55; ‘ The final consonants 
of Old Chinese’, Monumenia Serica, xxxi, 1977-78, 180-206; ‘Some new hypotheses con- 
cerning word families m Chmese ', Journal o Chinese. Languistics, 1, 1973, 111-25 ; and ' The 
twenty-two Boi das & key to the Old sound system ' , MS 71 pp. (this 1s a substantial 
revimon of or's article ' The Chinese cyclical signs as phonograms ’, JAOS, 99.1, 1979, 
24-88). 
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tion, but that the graph EL occurs predictably after Hr, but not elsewhere, for 
Li in this chapter. Why, we must ask, would a scribe write Ẹ, systematically 
after HF m lines 4, 5, and 6, but write L4 for the same word in lines 1, 2, and 3? 
The most satisfactory answer, if it can be demonstrated, is that the two graphs 
concerned do not stand for the same word after all, but should be taken as 
representing different words. 

If we accept the text at face value, that is, taking EL in its proper sense 

‘end, cease, stop’, then H} E, means * endless, ceaseless, without limit”, 
common enough phrase i in both classical and medieval Chinese. This ue 
tion of HE E, throws an altogether different light on the meaning of linea 4, 5, 
and 6. Now line 4 would read ‘Should Heaven remain clear tn perpetusty, it 
might, we fear, split apart ; should Earth remain steadfast in perpetutty, it 
might, we fear, burst open.’ And similarly for lines 5 and 6. The meaning is 
not that these phenomena lack a means to achieve a certain state, but that if 
they exist in that state in perpetuity then disintegration and destruction are 
inevitable. 

To remain unchanging in any state in perpetuity is an extreme that fails to 
teflect or respond to a recognition of the essential balance between polar oppo- 
sites, seen as inevitable complementarities, that characterizes so much of early 
Chinese speculative approaches to the cosmos. A heaven perpetually clear, an 
earth perpetually steadfast, and so on are at risk, because they lack even the 
tiniest kernel of their balancing counterpart. Even the clearest phenomenon 
must allow somewhere in it structure or process a touch of the murky, even the 
most steadfast must admit a minim of instability. Compare the sense of these 
lines from ch. 42: 


[& % A E DRE h XE AS. 
Az. Pr ROSE WD 38 + m° H E LAB. 
Th? mk jc! < [mj a À] < qu WX. 


Textual notes 
* parta in brackets are missing in both MWT MSS, and are based on the R 
text. 
b MWT A has R- F. 
° — 
aR has DL p. 
e — b. 
t — gg. 


Translation 
The Myriad Creatures bear the Yin and embrace the Yang; encentring such 
pneumas, withal becoming harmonized. What people detest is nothing other 
than being ‘orphaned’, ‘widowed’, or ‘ill-provided’; yet Kings and 
Commonlords alike call themselves thereby. Creatures, at times dimimishing 
them, yet they increase ; increasing them, they diminish. 


We can see in this precisely the same terminology as in oh. 39, ‘ orphaned ’, 
* widowed ’, ‘ill-provided’, here invoked as designations whereby kings and 
commonlords call themselves, in a context that affirms the harmony and balance 
associated with the cyclical variability of the pneumas of Yin and Yang, what 
we might call Umbra and Lumen, or Immergence and Exsurgence, Sunward and 
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Shadeward, and the complementarity of diminishing and increasing. The 
intent of ch. 39, it seems to me, is just the same: to warn against the dangers of 
an extreme to the point of perpetuity in one direction, and of the consequent 
absolute loss of a counterbalancing complement. 

Such an interpretation, faithful to the text of the MSS as it tries to be, might 
still be considered somewhat fanciful were it not for the remarkable fact that 
this seems to be precisely the intent of the Ho-shang Kung commentary to 
these lines. For Ime 4, translated above, the Ho-shang Kung commentary says: 

HE X É # B BREA EA, 

K "J B # W TAG E, MON RE Tl + BR, 

Hu W £ KAKU T i, 

> PT AH AR He AP ME EL BE 36 Z: S W > 8 39, 


That is, heaven ought to manifest the protracted expansions of Ym and 
Yang, the alternating operations of day and night; it cannot will only to 
remain clear and luminescent for time without end, for then it should, we fear, 
separate and split apart, and not function as heaven. That is, earth ought to 
manifest both exalted and modest, firm and flexible, regulation of the pneu- 
mas and the sequences of the Five Agents; it cannot will only to remain 
stable and quiescent for time without end, for then it should, we dran burst 
and break open, and not function as earth. 

The phrase #£ E, Hy ‘ time without end’ is the clue. This, together with the 
sense of the whole passage, seems to me to confirm the validity of taking the 
several phrases of the MSS in their literal sense, and not as casual equivalente 
of # LA of the R text. 

Below I give translations for lines b and 6, in both the R and the MWT 
versions, and the text and translation for the corresponding Ho-shang Kung 
commentary. 


L 5. R: Numina having not the means to beoome distillant, might, we fear, 
waste away. 
Valleys having not the means to become replete, might, we fear, 
dry up. 

MWT: Should numina remain distillant in perpetuity, they might, we 
fear, waste away. 
Should valleys remain replete in perpetuity, they might, we fear, 
dry up. 
HSK: B # XH =+ #4 WE fk M. 

W| 48 2 8 ESA EX M WK + À WH E, 
BSR ARK MAK. 
A "p HRB WHE RH REAR À. 
That is, numina ought to manifest flourishing and prosperity, 
constraint and demise, halting and waning; they cannot will only 
to remain distillant for time without end, for then they should, we 
fear, become empty and wasted, and not function as numina. 
That is, valleys ought to manifest fullness and ullage, void and 
substance; they cannot will only to remain replete and full for 
time without end, for then they should, we fear, wither and dry up, 
and not function as valleys. 


— FT 
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L 6 R: The myriad creatures having not the means to thrive, might, we 
fear, become snuffed out. Marklords and kings having not the 
means to be esteemed and exalted, might, we fear, topple down. 


MWT: Should marklords and kings remain esteemed and exalted withal 
in perpetuity, they might, we fear, topple down. 


HSK: # WW E FN n EE, 
A np Bk kd E, 36 XE COR Z 52 db, 
BRERBRCUFARRRE, 
AR FI IB ROR A À 36 ERS br th, 


That is, the myriad creatures ought to live and die according to 
proper season ; they cannot will only to thrive endlessly, for then 
they should, we fear, become snuffed out and perish, and not 
function as creatures. 

That is, marklords and kings ought to bend themselves over to 
come down to others, unceasingly seeking the worthy; they 
cannot will only to remain exalted above others, for then they 
should, we fear, overturn and topple, and lose their position. 


The difference between the R text and the MWT MSS should be clear, and 
the congruence between the sense of the MSS with gr EL and the Ho-shang 
Kung commentary is striking. Still, there is a slight irregularity that we must 
deal with. The first half of line 6 does not appear in the MWT MSS (as neither 
does its preceding counterpart in line 2), but it has a perfectly parallel line in 
the Ho-shang Kung commentary, including the phrase $% E! [Ik], which, if 
our hypothesis is right, ought to be a reflection of the original Hk EL version of 
the text. If the text line Ñ ty f Li Æ Hh Æ Wk ‘The myriad creatures 
having not the means to thrive, might, we fear, become snuffed out’ is not 
original, then perhaps the Ho-shang Kung commentary line is not original 
either, and has been introduced to parallel the commentary to the other lines, 
so the # EL [IRA] phrase is present only because the whole line is modelled on the 
others. In fact the Japanese Temmon K X and Ko 7% MSS, and the Trang 
dynasty Ch‘iang Seu-ch‘i 34) E $ ed. of the Ho-shang Kung text and commen- 
tary do not have this phrase in this line.* 

On the other hand, the Ho-shang Kung commentary to the second half of 
line 6 does not have the phrase #¢ E, W where we would expect it. But again, 
it seems to be 8 case of textual variation related to the trangmisaion of the com- 
mentary itself, for both the Tun huang MS (Stein no. 3928) and the Ko MS have 
the phrase in question. Finally, it is worthwhile noting that the Ho-shang Kung 
commentary to the short phrase at the beginning of line 4, dt 3& Z ‘ As for 
carrying this to ita ultimate point’, refers to five items (not mx): 3& WE 4b, 
W F T Hh, 3X is " precept” ; it refers to the following five items.’ Since the 
R text has siz items as it now stands, but the MWT MSS have only five, lacking 
the first half of line 6 mentioning wan wu ' the myriad creatures ’, it is reasonable 
to suspect that this is the one not reckoned in the Ho-shang Kung commentary 
statement, and further that there was an early version of R that matched the 
MWT exemplar in having only five items. This would have been the version to 
which the Ho-shang Kung commentary was first appended. 


* See Cheng Ch'eng-hai Af py, HE, Lao tw Ho-shang Kung chu chiao ë E F dn] LAN 
Eb $H EE (Taipei: Chung hus shu chu, 1971), 253. 
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This revised understanding of lines 4, 5, and 6, taking gt EL as ‘ without 
limit”, conforming to the Ho-shang Kung commentary, provides, I think, a 
better basis on which to understand lines 7, 8, and 9. The message of those lines 
referring to the need for rulers and nobles, esteemed as they are, to acknowledge 
some aspect of humility or deference, lest they in their arrogance, perish, can 
now be seen to follow directly from the sense of lines 4, 5, and 6 in a way that has 
been somewhat obscure in the reading of the transmitted text. I would tranalate 
lines 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the MWT version as follows: 


l T.  Affirmedly, standing inevitably esteemed, acknowledge the least- 
worthy as a basis; were one standing inevitably exalted, acknowledge the 
lowly as a foundation. 


l. 8 In any such case withal, marklords and kings call themselves ' the 
orphaned ’, ‘ the widowed ’, ‘ the ill-provided one’. 


1. 9. Is this tantamount to their least-worthiness being [actually] basio ł 
It 18 not. 


1.10.  Affrmedly, let chariotahip be counted up, one still would want of 
chariot.'° Thus, yearn not to be clink-clinking jade-like, but clank- 


clanking pebble-like. 


Anyone presuming to an exalted status, in other words, must take care to 
acknowledge his or her least-worthy basis, as a formal safeguard against the 
hazards of hubris, to put it in a Hellenio light. The force of line 9 I take to be 
that it is the open acknowledging of a ' least-worthy ’ aspect that is crucial, not 
that the ruler has in any real sense a ' least-worthy ' basis. And this, I think, 
makes better sense out of the first part of the chapter than does the conven- 
tional reading of the received text, a text that Ho-shang Kung never saw. 


A: B + 49 — REX 45 — mé DAS 
ais: $ 49— ERB- mih — nF 
R: Š 24 — ERB- £ HAE UT 


A: Ab 49 -ABRB-nB 
(2)/B: #43- HER — wh 
R: 3$ 4$— AWAS hE we — 


19 The various versions of the received texts fall into two types; one, represented by the 
Ho-ahang Kung version, with aither HI che/chu < *khrdg/kldg or W| yw < "glàg, both meanmg 
° cart, chariot{ship) "; the other, RR M praise 
renown ’ instead of ‘ chariot’. This second version of the line would mean ‘... brought to a 
reckoning of renown, then there is no renown '. 

There are two reasons for choosing type one as the preferred reading (‘ preferred ' == ' better 
approximation to the ori nd te ted in both main branches of the «emma 
that is, in the each Dyb: in the textus receptus branch by the H 

Kung text, as well as others. The type two reading, ‘ renown’, 1s not unambiguously a 
in the MWT branch. (The A MB with A yk < *plág(?) could be interpreted to stand for A 
eS anon, » but need not be.) Second, the with ‘ chariot(ahip) ’ seems to me to be the 
and that with ‘ renown ' the lectio fi , which then would suggest that ‘ chariot- 
ere at Pa ara e ge elas auth than ‘ renown’ . For à complete discussion 
crples of textual criticism in connexion the MWT MBS see my article cited in n. 3. 
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APPENDIX : 
Textual notes to chapter 39 


Note: Square boxes in the transcription of the A and B M88 stand for lacunae 
due to damage to the silk. 


1. 4: 1. 75 is the regular graph in the MWT M88 for t; oh's. It is attested as a 
graphic variant of >< cht “base”, and is the phonophoric element in d. 
See Shuo wen chieh teu ku lin 2000, and 2008. 


2. W is the regular graph in the MWT MSS for BN wes. 
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3. 3& len < *ridn in the B MS for % lieh < *r'dt ' split, segmented ’ of 
the tertus receptus is not an attested allographio usage; nevertheless it 
makes both phonetic and semantic sense. Without cl 140 ik *ridn 
‘connected, put in a row’ is probably cognate with ZJ *ridé ‘ segmented, 
separated, disconnected’. Cf. ZJ *r'ài ‘ranked, put in a row’. The 
apparently opposite meanings, ‘ connected ’ and ‘ separated ’, are actually 
just two different ways of looking at a series of things arrayed linearly, 
segmentally ; two different sides of the same coin, so to speak. 


1.5: 1. The reduplication of # in the A MS is just scribal error. 


L7: 1. The A MS has 2X, B has tyi for 2 ; both are natural consequences of the 
>š = jt equivalence mentioned above. 


L Beo P. A. Boodberg, Notes on Ohinase gagas, CS ore final 
-# and +’, (October, 1884), rpt. in A. Cohen, od., elected works of Pater A. ( eley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1079), 482-34. 


THE GRAND COUNCIL OF THE CH‘ING DYNASTY: 
A HISTORIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


By Pat Huane? 


The Grand Council (Chün-chi chu  ## JA) of the Ch'ing dynasty was 
an efficient, autocratic institution. It operated under direct imperial supervision, 
outside the regular administrative channels, performing its function in swift 
and confidential ways. Its operations enabled the Ching rulers to expand their 
powers, strengthen their control and, most important, perpetuate their auto- 
cratic rules. Because of its versatile performance, the Grand Council enjoyed 
the monarch’s trust, and a long existence. 

Since the second half of the eighteenth century the Grand Council has been 
a topic of interest to writers and scholars, political scientists, and students of 
Ch‘ing history. Unfortunately, because ita early history is wrapped in myth, 
writing on the subject has given rise to controversies over the date of ita founda- 
tion and its nomenclatural evolution. These controversies, which largely stem 
from conceptual and methodological problems, have made fruitful study of the 
Grand Council difficult and have tended to produce yet more contentious views. 
Given the volume of material on the Grand Council and the diversity of views 
it reflects, the moment seems appropriate for a historiographical survey of the 
subject. 

The present paper does not attempt to add any new date or name to those 
already in contention. Its aim is rather to analyse the existing literature, 
evaluate the issues, and finally to suggest some possible conclusions. Such an 
effort may help to clear some of the major stumbling blocks in the way of future 
research. Because it traces a path back to China's dynastic practices, the present 
paper may also contribute something of value to work on other government 
agencies of the traditional Chinese state. 


1. Karly studies 3 

Writing on the subject of the Grand Council may be classified in two cate- 
gories: the early and the recent. Early material extended from the middle of 
the Ch'ien-lung period (1736-95) to the 1910s. This was chiefly the work of 
scholar-officials, most of whom had served in the Grand Council. For example, 
Wang Ch‘ang (1725-1806), a former secretary in the Grand Council, had a 
brief account of the office included in his Ch’un-yung tang chi (Works of the 
Ch'un-yung studio, 1807, ch. 47, pp. 1-3). Chao I (1727-1814), another secre- 
tary, also kept an account in connexion with his personal experience of office ; 
it took the form of a collection of miscellaneous notes (Yen-p‘u isa-cht) and 
was published as part of his complete works, Ou-pet ch'üan-chi. Liang Chang-chü 
(1775-1849), also briefly a secretary of the Grand Council, wrote a collection of 
notes, essays and chronological tables on the office, under the title Shu-yiian 
cht-liieh, while the long-serving secretary Wu Hasiao-ming (fl. 18108-18308), 
compiled three rosters of staff members and included them in the Shu-yüan 
t'ing-ming. Ch'ü Hung-chi (1850-1918) a Grand Councillor during the last few 


1 This paper resulted from my research on early Ching history su by a summer grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities m 1976. In it I am indebted to the 
Graduate School, Youngstown State University, for research aid (1982). the word ‘ chapter’ 


and the Chinese character chuan $F, roughly meaning chapter, are abbreviated oh. throughout 
this paper. 
1A full list of Ohmese and Japanese sources, with characters, is given on pages 514-5. 
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years of the Ch'ing, provided useful information on the office in a booklet 
referred to as Pao-chth chi-lūeh (available in a photolithographic edition of 
1920). Because of their authors’ direct association with the Grand Council the 
aforementioned works may be regarded as primary sources. 

An early author who did not hold office was the Manchu writer Chi-ch‘ang, 
whose Hstng-su chas tsa-cht (Miscellaneous notes from the Hsing-su studio) 
contains some data on the Grand Council.  Chao-lien (1780-1833), another 
renowned Manchu writer, was the author of Hstao-t‘ing tea-lu (A miscellaneous 
record of Hsiao-t‘ing) and its supplement. Both of his books cover the Grand 
Council and other topics relating to the Ch'ing dynasty. The Japanese historian 
Hattori Unokichi disousses the office in his general account of the government, 
Shinkoku tsükó (1905). The Grand Council is also treated in the seven-volume 
Japanese work on the administrative laws of the Ch'ing dynasty, Shinkoku 
gyoseiho (1910-14), compiled under the sponsorship of the Japanese colonial 
government in Taiwan. 

Given limitations of space this list can only hope to be representative rather 
than exhaustive and many more sources could of course be cited. 

Of the early studies, Liang Chang-chü's provides the most oomplete date 
on the Grand Council. With the addition of material supplied by later scholars, 
it covers the office from its inception to the Kuang-hsü reign (1875-1908). 
On the whole, these studies are descriptive rather than analytical and very much 
in the style of personal reminiscences. They delineate the organization, opera- 
tion, and function of the Grand Council, mainly in and after the 17508 when it 
reached its maturity. 

Useful as they are, the early studies have flaws in common. First, most 
works perforce contain hackneyed eulogies of the throne, the Ch‘ing empire, 
and the Grand Council iteelf, which obscure the activities of the office and which 
have hampered any critical treatment of the subject. Secondly, in the interests 
of high literary standards, most of their authors paid little attention to clarity 
and accuracy when presenting events. For example, the Grand Council began 
using its official seal in 1735, several years after its creation. But in the account 
of Wang Ch‘ang, in his day a well-known literary stylist, the two eventa appear 
as if they had happened simultaneously.® 

Thirdly, many of the works cited overlap in content. Thus Chi-ch‘ang’s 
book to a great extent covers the same ground as the work by Liang Chang-chü 
with regard both to the Grand Council and the court letters (é‘ing-cht &E #).4 
Fourthly, all these works are short on political dimension. They all present the 
Grand Council as coming into existence as a result of military preparations for 
the 1729-34 war against the Mongol Drungar Wk I W tribe. Because they 
ignore the political context they are ill-fitted to explain why the Grand Council 
should have continued to function long after the war was over. 

The early interest in the Grand Council subsided under the impact of events 
in China during the two decades following the collapse of the Ch'ing dynasty in 
1911. Older scholars were intimidated by the access of revolutionary zeal, while 
young historians fooused their attentions on the national crises and new intellec- 
tual currents like, for example, the May Fourth Movement of 1919. An even 
greater measure of scholarly attention undoubtedly went to major academic 
projects such as the compilation of the Draft history of the Ch'ing dynasty 
(Ch‘tng-shth kao) and the great archaeological discoveries of the period (Peking 


3 Bee his Ch'un-. tang chi, oh. 47, p. 1. 
* Beo Chi-ch’ang, Hsing-sw chas tsa-chs, chs. 1-2. 
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Man, the Shang tombs, eto.). Thus a period of relative neglect paved the way 
for the rise of more recent studies on the subject. 


2. Recent studtes 

The study of the Grand Council has been a flourishing field since the 1950s, 
although the earliest of the new studies date back to the 1920s. In China, such 
studies emerged from a new intellectual climate in which historiography and 
high academic standards were encouraged by a group of well-trained scholars 
and reputable institutions—notably, the Institute of History and Philology, 
Academia Sinica. The accessibility of the Ch‘ing archives housed in the Palace 
Museum was a further encouragement to research. 

The recent studies of course have many advantages over their predecessors. 
Their authors are by and large historians, archivists, or political scientists, who 
deal with their subject in an objective and professional manner, and for whom 
academic rather than literary considerations are primary. 

The article ‘Chtin-cht ch'u cht ch'i tang-an’ (The Grand Council and its 
documents) published in 1936 by Chang Te-tae,® then on the staff of the Palace 
Museum, would seem to be the earliest of the recent studies of the subject in 
China. It analyses the various archives of the Grand Council, thereby dealing 
with the questions of its origins and function. According to Chang, the Grand 
Council was created in 1729 for the war against the Dzungars. The following 
year the historian Teng Chih-ch‘eng’s lecture dealing with the office’s begmning, 
evolution, and function was published.* 

Meanwhile the Grand Council had also interested scholars outside China. 
In Japan, Miyazaki Ichisada opened up new vistas in 1947 with a long article in 
which he related the organization and function of the Grand Council to the 
linguistic problems of the Ch‘ing.? In the West, The government of China 
(1644-1911), by Hsieh Pao-chao (Baltimore, 1925), was probably the first 
publication containing valuable data on the Grand Council. The end of the 
1930s marked a milestone in the international study of the subject with the 
publication of two articles by Professors John K. Fairbank and Ssu-yü Teng in 
the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies : ‘On the transmission of Ch‘ing doou- 
ments’ (rv, 1939, 12-46) and “On the types and uses of Ch’ing documenta ' 
(v, 1940, 1-71), which set the model for later studies in the field.* 

Since the 1950s there have been rapid strides in the study of the Grand 
Council, due mainly to contributions by Chinese and American scholars whose 
researches have penetrated more deeply into its origins and function. On the 
Chinese side two albeit brief articles helped to inspire greater interest in the 
topic: Shan Shih-k'uei's ‘Oh‘tng-iat Chün-chi ch'u ti yen-ke, chth-chang, ho 
chu-yao tang-an ' (Evolution, function, and major archives of the Grand Council 
of the Ch'ing dynasty) ° and Shen Jen-yüan's ‘ Ch‘tng-ch‘ao h Chün-ch ch'u’ 
(The Grand Council of the Ch'ing).1° 

The late Professor Li Tsung-t‘ung, of the National Taiwan University, 
published ‘ A brief study of the Chiin-chi ch'u ' (Pan-li Chün-ch ch'u lileh-k‘ao) 

Sin Wen-Asten lunts'ung (Collected articles from the Historical Records Office), ed. Palace 
Museum, 57-84. 
* Shih-kekeh nien-pao (Historical Annual), 2.4, 1937, 193-8. 


"Bee his ‘ NK ot bare taba í mo ichamen ° (A view of the problem of national 
languange in the Oh ing Dynasty), Teêkbaki ronsd (Collected Essays on Oriental History), 1, 1947, 


"These two articles were reprinted in the same authors’ Ch'ing administration throe studies 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1961). 

t Kuong-ming Daily News, 18 July 1957, 3. 

19 Central Datly News, 15 September, 1959, 3. 
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in 1959. His paper explored the office’s foundation date and nomenclatural 
changes and offered some new ideas. Part of my own unpublished M.A. thesis 1 
covered the rise, personnel, and function of the Grand Council. 

The 1960s saw further contributions by Chinese scholars, inoluding the short 
article by Shan Shih-yiian, ‘Ku-kung Ohün-oh: ch'u chth-fang’, which 
describes the Working Quarters of the Grand Council, as well as dealing with the 
function of the office. Ch‘ien Shih-fu's 1962 article, ‘Ch‘tng-tat is Chün-chi 
ch'u’, argues that the Council was founded in 1729 for military reasons and 
functioned as an effective autocratic instrument of the Ch‘ing rulers, mainly 
at the expense of the Grand Secretariat.“ Ch'ien's viewpoint was challenged by 
Lti Chao in a paper which argued that the foundation date was 1730 and that as 
Grand Counoil’s function was to weaken the Manchu aristocracy.“ Fang Tu 
Lienche, whose paper, ‘ Kuan-yü Chün-ch ch'u i$ chien-chth ',1* was based on a 
careful examination of a great many sources, put forward 17 27 as the foundation 
date and upheld the view that it was set up to make secret military preparations 
for war against the Drungars. 

Chinese scholars in Taïwan continued to Fracan into the topic in the second 
half of the 1960s, while their equivalents on the other side of the strait were 
engulfed by political events and abandoned academic pursuits for a time. Thus 
Fu Tsung-mao made the Grand Council the topic of his doctoral thesis, a con- 
densed version of which appeared in the National Chengchi University Journal.17 
The thesis was published m book form in 1967 and is so far the most detailed 
treatment of the subject.® It covers the origin, personnel, evolution, function, 
and operational procedures of the Grand Council, illustrated by numerous tables 
and statistics. The same year, Li Tsung-t‘ung published a long article, partly 
concerned with the Grand Council, in which he re-affirmed the view of his earlier 
paper (see n. 11 below); namely, that it was crested m 1727 for reasons of mili- 
tary necesaity.!? 

Chinese scholars in the 1970s continued to dispute the date of the Grand 
Council's creation. Wu Hsiu-liang (Silas H. L. Wu) examined various theories 
on the founding date in his ‘ Ch‘sng-tas Chün-chs ch'u chten-chth ti tsas ohtena ao ' 
(A reappraisal of the establishment of the Grand Council under the Ching) * 
and concluded that the office was established in 1730, but his view is as polemical 
as those of his predecessors. A paper by Chuang Chi-fa, ' Ch‘ing Shth-tsung yü 
pants Oldin-chs ch'u chth shes’ (Ch‘ing shih-tsung and the establishment of 
Ch'un-chi ch‘u),™ contends that it was founded in 1729 and subscribes to the 
view that its purpose was to prepare for the war against the Drungars. Chang 


mM M iai chung yang kung eka tikai B ', (Eeorgantzation of the 
sakal system during the Yung-cheng period [of ws dynasty]), (National 


"I, 8, 1005, OIE > 
14 Oooasional Papers No. 2, Center of Oriental Studies, Australian National University, 


1963 [30 
M NOU 12, 1985, 220-63. Be il a E aan (The study on the 
EU eis dpud the pr e 


13 Ch'ingtai Clain-chi ch'u isu-chih chi of the organization 
and fenes af tho Grend Crue of in ing Gra, dusty), Capel, 1007 also my review of 
eee ware Journal oj Anane Suda; 1970, 

19° Oh‘ing-tas yang cheng-chean hsingt'ci tí yen-pien ’ (Changes in the pattern of central 
En, D 107, ring dynasty), Bulles of the Facile of Hisory and Philology, Academia 

1, 1967, 70-158. 


wen-Asien, 2.4, 1971, 21-45. 
"Ev Monthly, 6.12, 1977, 20-25. 
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Te-tae, whose interest in the Grand Council dated back for nearly half a century, 
recently published a book on Ch'ing political institutions which devoted some 
twenty pages to the office; 2 his views remain substantially the same as those 
expressed in his earlier article (see p. 604 and n. 5 above). Liu Tru-yang’s views 
on the founding, function, and importance of the Grand Council are presented 
in his 1981 article, ‘Ch‘tng-tas ts Ohtin-chs ch‘u’.* He believes that the office 
was founded in 1730 when the Yung-cheng emperor needed an instrument to 
handle military affairs relating to the Dzungars and also to strengthen his 
political control over the state. 

Since 1950 several works on the Grand Council have appeared in the West. 
Alfred Kuo-liang Ho’s ‘The grand Council m the Ching dynasty’™ was 
probably the first English-language article devoted exclusively to the office in its 
mature phase. Ho held that it was founded in 1729 to meet a military emergency 
and that it then became a political instrument serving to strengthen the personal 
rule of the Ching emperors. Italian sinological circles were introduced to the 
organization and function of the Grand Council by Piero Corradini m 1961. 
My own article of that period analysing the origm, and importance of the office 
argues that, although related to the war against the Dzungars, the Grand Coun- 
cil was fundamentally the product of the political processes of the early Ch'ing 
dynasty, a viewpoint I shall elaborate here.*t 

Despite their contributions to the understanding of the subject, the majority 
of the above studies failed to grasp the true nature of the Grand Council and 
therefore foundered m disputes over certain long-standing problems. Some even 
created more confusion. 


3. Controversies 

The controversies over the Grand Council and its history focus mainly on its 
founding date and nomenclatural changes.*’ Prior to 1959, three dates, ranging 
from 1729 to 1732, had been favoured in the main as the date of its se 
The year 1729, probably first advocated by Wang Ch‘ang, was the most influen- 
tial’? Many scholars, Chinese and others, subscribed to this date because, as 
has been said, they related the creation of the office to the Drungar war which 
broke out that year. They documented their arguments chiefly from compila- 
tions such as the Ta-Ch'ing l-ch'ao shth-lu (Veritable records of successive 


reigns of the Ch‘ing dynasty) and the Draft history of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 


1 Oh'ing-tai Ewo-chia cht-kuan E'ao-luek Aa 109 ae 

s < On the Grand Counoll of the Ch‘mg tang-an, 2, 1981, 99-104. 

M Par Bastern Quarterly, 11/2, 1953. p < "Reprinted in China : enduring scholarship 
(Tucson, 1972). 

# Bee his ‘Riforme nell'amministraxione centrale cinese durante il periodo Yung-cheng 
(1728-1788) : note sull'iztituxione del Chtm-chi-ch‘u (HY EE AA), Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
36, 1961, 185—45. 

of Ch'ing autocracy: an institutional study, 1644—1785 ', Tsing Hua Journal of 
Chinese Studie, NB, 6.1, 1967, 105-49. See also my Autooracy at work: a study of the Yung-cheng 
1723-1735 (Bloommgton, 1974). The Grand Oouncal 18 also briefly dealt with in Silas 
L. Wu's Communication and imperial control in China: evolution of the Palace memorial system, 
1693-1735 (Oam Mass., 1970), which I reviewed ‘at length i Harvard Journal of Anatio 
Studies, 31, 1971, 82. 
" For discummon of this controversy see m M.A. thesis, 224-8 and my ‘ Aspects of Ch'ing 
tr 122. Hos ala Pu Tung maoa OM Ug ds Chee OM, 1967, 118-28. 

1! Boo his Ck wa-yung t'ang chi, d nP 1. Ja Ga arpa UN san 
Unokchi, Shénkoku tsükð, 1, 50; Arthur W. Hummel (ed), Emmeni Chinese of the Oh's 
(644-1912) (Washington, DO, 104544), I 55 and 148; I, 917 and 928; Alfred Hoa. The 

in the 


mg ; Shan Shih- * Kw- Chan-chi ch'u chih-fang’, 
41; Ch'ien Shih-fu, ‘ Oh'ing-tas ti i civ, 10; Te-tae, tai buo-chia chi-kuon 
kao-bueh, 16; Ohu Shih-eh'o, Oh'ing-shih shu-wen (Tidmgs from On‘ history), (Peking, 


1957), 10. 
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The next most favoured date was 1730, or the eighth year of the Yung- 
cheng reign. This seems to have been derived from the works of Liang 
chü (vol. 1, preface) and Wu Hsiao-ming (preface and colophon). Several 
Chinese scholars endorsed this view because they found corroborative evidence 
in certain Ch‘ing official sources. For instance, Lü Chao and Wu Hsiu-liang 
drew supporting evidence from an imperial deoree of 1783 and also from the 
fact that the existing archives of the office began in 1730.2" 

The third view fixes on the year 1732, when the Grand Council started to use 
the official seal inscribed with the characters CAüA-ohi ch'u. This date won 
supporters from among the compilers of certain official works such as Ch'4ng- 
ch'ao 'tung-tien (Encyclopaedic history of Ching institutions). It also recruited 
support from a few individual scholars, for example, Pierre Hoang and Henri 
Cordier.*? 

Two new theories emerged after 1959, each arguing for a pre-1729 date. 
After & careful examination of the decrees issued by the Yung-cheng emperor 
(1723-35), Li Tsung-t‘ung maintained that the Grand Council was founded in 
the second half of 1726.9 On the basis of data from some important Ch'ing 
official documents, Fang Tu Lien-che and Chu Shih-ch‘e identified the year 1727 
as the most likely inception date. These two interpretations are, like their 
predecessors, stimulating and worthy of consideration. However, when one 
takes account of the way the Grand Council actually evolved, it becomes clear 
that all the dates put forward can only be hypothetical. 

The question of nomenclatural change further oomplicates the dating prob- 
lem. In ite formative stages the Grand Council did not have a precise name. 
Only after it had fully evolved did it become known as Chün-chi ch'u (literally 
‘office of military strategy’). The preceding nomenclatural evolution of the 
office has been a major issue among scholars. Apart from two sources which 
regard Chün-chi ch*u as the office’s one and only name, other works present five 
different viewpoints. All accept Chiin-chi ch‘u as the final name, but differ on 
the names that preceded it. For convenience these views may be classed in three 

ee) The first category includes two theories, both of which stress that 

d Council had only one earlier name. One theory, originated by Chao I, 

cites Chü-hsü fang Æ fi F (Office of Military Supplies) as the original name.” 
The other regards Chi-chi fang W #4 53 (Quarters of Military Strategy) as the 
earlier name. For instance, Chang T'ing-yü (1672-1755), one of the first Grand 
Councillors, refers to the Grand Council by the latter title m his Ch‘eng-huas 
yüan wen-is‘un. Even in 1735, three years after its name had been finally fixed, 
Shih I-chih (1682-1763), a high-ranking official in the imperial government, still 
referred to the office as the ‘ Quarters of Military Strategy ' in a memorial to the 


t Seo Lu Chao, ' Chi Chwn-chi ch'u ti she li cM ch'i hsing-chih ', 12; Wu Hau-liang, 
à OA cn tai Cam aka cw chien oheh a chien tee’ 28-82. In his Communication and imperial 
control in China (pp. 91-9), Wu grves the emphams to carly 1731, which is still the eighth year of 


de a Ht 

#0 Ch img-oh (Shih-t eL), 2161; Pierre Hoang, Mélanges sur l'administration 
(Shanghai, 4008), et ae “ars Henri 1 Cordier, Histoire générale de la Chine of du ses relations aveo 
les pays Bim ma nr, 348; RM Ck tag AME CONO ot tne: OBRE dynasty), 
(Ch'ing-ahih Pien-tsuan Wei- UT ar 1981), 1 

= Lis‘ Pan-li u lush-k'ao ', 1—19 and his ' SOR ar oi AAT bd uas 
Ming ai ti yen-pien ', 144-6. 

Fang Tu Lien-che’s ‘ Kuan-yu Chun-ohi ch'u ti chien-chih ’, 11-18; Chu Bhih-oh'e, Ok'ing 

shih shu-wen, 7. 

© These are Liang Chang-chu’s Shu-yuan chi-lueh, vol. 1., p. 1, and the Ok'ing ch'ao l'ung-tien, 
2161. 

H See his Yen p'u tea-cht, 1 

% ° An anthology of the Ch'eng-huai studio °, (1891 ed), oh. 16, p. 81. 
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throne. In time, this view recruited many adherents, among whom are Wang 
Ch‘ang, the Draft history of the Ching dynasty, Ch'ing-shh, and so on, and it has 
come to be the most influential theory.** 

The second category seems to owe its viewpoint to Hsi Wu-a0,% a secretary 
in the Grand Secretariat during the late Yung-cheng period. According to him, 
the Grand Council was known first as the Office of Military Supplies and then 
as the Quarters of Military Strategy. This position is re-affirmed in Net-ko 
hstao-chth (A brief account of the Grand Secretariat), by Yeh Feng-mao 
(1709-87), who once worked in the same office with Hai.3* 

The third category embraces two views, both in favour of a four-step 
nomenclatural evolution. One holds that the office was first referred to as the 
Office of Military Supplies, then as Pan-h Chün-hsü chu d. Œ W "M 
(Department for the Management of Military Supplies), with possibly a third- 
stage name, Quarters of Military Strategy, and finally as the Grand Council. 
While concurring with three of these names, the other school of thought pro- 
poses a different third-stage change, namely, to Pan-h Chün-wu ch'u yp H K 
# M (Office for the Management of Military Affairs).5° 

The differences of opinion outlined here may be attributed to three factors. 
First, neither official nor private Ching sources shed any real light on the early 
history of the Grand Council. The Ta-Ch‘ing W-ch'ao shth-lu, for example, is 
noted for its comprehensive coverage of state affairs, but it reveals nothing 
about the beginnings of this office. Nor is any precise information contained in 
official works concerning government such as the various editions of the 
Ta-Ch'ing kus-tien (Collected statutes of the Ch‘mg dynasty) and their precedente 
(shth-ls 3X pq). The Ch‘t-chil chu (Diary of the Emperor’s movements) for the 
Yung-cheng period, despite ite thoroughness, disappoints researchers looking 
for answers to these problems.” Nor does the multi-volume Kung-ohung tang 
Yung-cheng ch‘ao tsou-che (Secret Palace memorials of the Yung-cheng period) 
help to clarify them. 

As for some of the private works, these are, as we have said, often marred 
by ambiguities, omissions and errors, despite their value as primary sources. 
The clearest example of this is perhaps the Net-ko hevao-chth of Yeh Feng-mao, 
a scholar-official serving in the Grand Secretariat, first as a secretary and then 
as an archivist during the years 1730-39. For a time he also worked concur- 
rently in the Southern Imperial Study (Nan-shu fang W $F 53), once a highly 
important office, and in the Grand Council. Because of this background, some 
scholars regard him as an authoritative source.“ The work was, however, 
written in 1766, more than twenty years after Yeh’s retirement, and is thus the 
product of his reminiscences. As a historical document it has many weaknesses, 


* For Shih I-chih's memorial, see Kung-chung tang Yung-cheng ch'ao tsow-ohe (Seoret Palace 
tenu of Oe etic na wee Wane Coane UR 1977-80), vol. 24, p. 20i 18/0/12. For some adhe- 
rents of the same view Ck'wn-yung t'ang cM, ch. 4 7, p. 1; Ch'ing-shik, 1858, 
2486 and 4038 ; Ck ing-sM kao apel, 1981), 1, 407 (top) s Lú Chao, Dur 9; Liu Txu-yung, 


art. cit., 99. 
aac s s akih (An account of the Grand Secretariat) (Pai-pu ts‘ung-shu chi-oh'eng 
35 Nei-ko Asiao-chtA (1888 ed.), 11. 

** Seo Wu Halu- ‘ OK ing-ta« Chun-ohi ch'u chien-chih ti tsas chient'ao’ (pp. 40-42) and 
Ch Chi-fa, ‘ Ch'ing yw pants Ohun-ché ch'u chih ahe-ki” (pp. 22-3). 

ae hiang and Wu for example «amiod tha Oh't-ohw chu for their respective articles 
(see preceding note and p. 505) without finding any conclusive evidence on the nomenclatural 
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ot thio Grand Counsil (Só Wis art cits, 24-6, 82-9, and his Communication and + ial control in 
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anachronisms in particular. To give just one example, Fu-min NË € or f ik 
was made an Assistant Grand Beoretary in 1732, but Yeh mentions him by this 
title as early as 1730.41 

Given the laok of reliable sources, scholars have depended on deductions and 
assumptions, hence the variations in the interpretations of the material and the 
controversies arigmg from them. 

The second factor at issue here is the fact that staff members of the Grand 
Council held concurrent appointmente. Many Grand Councillors were selected 
from among the Grand Secretaries of the Grand Secretariat and the presidents 
of the Six Boards. A great number of the secretaries or Chün-chs chang-ching 
3 Hi Xm who were put in charge of the clerical, and later, drafting work, 
were drawn from the secretaries in the Grand Secretariat. While working in the 
Grand Council, they retained their original titles, ranks, salaries, and to a great 
extent, duties. They often returned to their original offices to perform duties in 
their old capacities, which thereby concealed their new ones, even if this was 
not the intention. 

Finally, there 18 the question of the indisoriminate use of terms closely related 
to the Grand Council. In modern usage, the terms chün-hsü ‘if WÉ (military 
supplies), chün-wu f. ## (military affairs), chün-wu chi-s E T Eq wr (military 
affairs and important policies), and chtin-cht sh4h- ‘a # WT "üt (military 
strategic affairs), may carry different connotations. During the Yung-cheng 
period, however, they appeared in many imperial decrees as synonyms.“ 
Meanwhile, officials responsible for the duties indicated by these terms were 
referred to indiscriminately as Chisn-hsti ta-ch'en W 4 K Es (High Officials for 
Military Supplies), Chtin-chs ta-ch‘en ‘ #4 > Ez (Grand Councillors), or Chun- 
chi shth-wu tachen W 13 WB K Ex (High Officials for Miltary Strategic 
Affairs). This imprecise usage is yet another source of confusion for scholars 
of the early history of the Grand Counoil. 


Conclusions 

Given the conflicting views outlined above and their complex range of causes, 
the Grand Council is a topic full of pitfalls for the researcher. In the interests of 
a more objective study of the topic I would suggest that the Grand Council 
should first be approached conceptually in terms of China's dynastio tradition. 
To put it more precisely, this office was not created simply to serve the war 
against the Drungars as many scholars have insisted; nor was it an invention 
of the Ch‘ing dynasty. It was essentially a recreation of the ‘inner court’, 
a dynastic instrument of government composed of imperial confidante working 
for the supremacy of monarchical power. A case can be made for the view that 


48 For Fu-min's appointment, see Ta-Oh'ing li-ch‘ao shsh-1u, Yung-oheng reign, oh. 121, p. 19, 
10/7/35. Of. Yeh's book, p. 2. In another oase, Yeh (p. 21) mentions the appomtments of two 
s s sss LG 5 manara Mar, being later 
than his own. But a more authoritative souroe intments as earlier. See K'ung 
Haien-i and Pao K‘ Net-ko Han p'iaoch'ien rangin, t‘t-ming (Last of ein 
the Chinese Begutzy Oe of tho Grand Secretariat) (1869 ed.), vol. 2, p. 28; vol. 6, p. 18. If 


“For the terms chun-hsu and Piece. seo Te Ük ing li-ch'ao shih-Ju, Yung-cheng 
ch. 99, p. 11, 8/10/14; ch. 108, p. 4, 9/2/6. Tor chun chy oad clue che r me aaa a ag 


Bhamg-yw nei-ko |- MA PY [E] (Bdicts and decrees to the Grand Secretariat) (Palace ed., 1741), 
vol. 24, p. 3, 8/5/9; and Kung-chuug lang Yung-cheng ch‘ao teou-che, vol. 17, p. 618, Memorial of 
Shih Yün-oh‘o 4 S fei, 9/1/25. 
44 For these three terms, seo respectively, Kung-chung tang Yung-cheng ch'ao tsow-cke, vol. 19, 
p. 858, Memorial of Huang T'ing-hnel, rare Ta-Ok'sng li-ch/ao skih-ku, Yung-chong 
reign, ch, 116, p. 6, 10/8/10; oh. 12, p. 22, 9/11/12. 
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the traditional Chinese state since the reign of Emperor Wu of the Former Han 
dynasty (202 B.o.—A.D. 8) had frequently established such an inner court, staffed 
by the ruler's most reliable men. It formed a compact and informal unit 
operating under direct imperial command and without the restrictions of formal 
administrative procedure: as such, it served the ruler’s interesta with great 
effectiveness. 

The Master of Documents (Shang-shu fq g), the Imperial Secretaries 
(Chung-shu ++ gg), and the Imperial Aides (Shth-chung fi& +) were perhaps the 
best examples of the membership of the inner court. Although they rose to 
prominence in the inner court at different times, each began as a lesser palace 
official in the personal service of the monarch. They all had easy access to the 
ruler, presented themselves whenever summoned, and carried out the emperor’s 
wishes secretly and effectively. Because of their efficiency and loyalty, they 
gradually outweighed other officials in importance. In this way too, their 
group came to overshadow and finally replace the ‘ outer court’, that is, the 
regular bureaucratic structure of the imperial government. In due course, their 
power became such that autocratic rulers found it necessary to create another 
inner court to weaken that power. Thus from time to time, the imperial confi- 
dante undermined the rule of the regular bureaucrats, while an inner court arose 
to undermine and replace one outer court after another. The Grand Secretariat 
of the Ming Dynasty was a more recent example of this same development which 
was the pattern of palace politics in traditional China.*t* 

As the last phase of the traditional Chinese state, the Ch'ing dynasty followed 
dynastic practice by organizing its own inner court. Even before ita conquest 
of China m 1644, Hong-teii E + # (1592-1648), the founder of the Ch‘ng 
dynasty, created the Imperial Study (Shu-fang $F P3), which had transformed 
itself into the Literary Office (Wen-kuan X fà) by 1629. Both offices were in- 
formal and personal unite under Hong-taiji’s direct command. Their staff 
members were mainly literary men with political experience. They served as his 
secretaries, advisers, and emissaries and fought for his supremacy over the 
Manchu aristocracy. Though not high-ranking officials, they enjoyed the 
Emperor’s trust and evidently functioned as his inner court. Like ita predeces- 
sors in Chinese dynastio history, the Literary Office later become an outer court 
and, therefore, lost ite original serviceability to the ruler.* 

During his reign (1644-61) the Shun-chih Emperor enjoyed the services of an 
informal group composed of religious figures and eunuchs. Father Adam Schall 
von Bell (1591-1666), a German Jesuit, was so influential in the court that he 
was referred to as the ‘ actual regent of China’ in the years 1651-1660.4 Also 
among the emperor’s confidants were a number of Ch‘an Buddhist monks, 
including Hsing-te'ung # XN (1610-66), T'ung-haiu 3& 3$ (1614-75), and Tao- 
min jM # (1594-1674), who gave the inane religious, as well as political, 


^! For details on the inner court, seo Lao Kan, ' Lun Hania ti nei-ch‘ao yi wat-ch‘ao’ (On 


the ' inner Cabinet’ and the ‘ Outer Cabinet’ of the Han ) Bulletin o the Instituts of 
es klakon, Academia Sinioa, 18, 1948, 227-67. See also -ti Ho, ‘ t aspects of 

”, m Ho and Tang Tsou (ed.), China in crisis, vol. 1: China's heritage and the 
nest L Ans Ham EU E Dan d 18-24. 


1* See Wang Shih, ‘ Hsi-Han sMktai -shu yQ she" (The Imperial ia tias 
Tee a a pala ble e Des such-asu, May 1 Bee also my 
pisse: dele oh. vi, and my review of Fu Tsung-mao's book in the Harvard Journal of 
80, 1970, 251-2. 

4 For the Imperial Study and the Literary Offoe, see my Autcoracy at work, 138-0 and my 
review of Fu Tsung-mao, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 80, 1970, 

18 See Alfons Vath, 8. J., Johann Adam Schall von Ball, 8. J., nee rana by Tang Ting- 
oh'en (Taipei, 1960), vol. 8, 259-825, especially p. 294. Bee also Hminent Chinese of the Ch ing 
period (1644-1912), 1, 258. 
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advice. Some of Shun-chih’s intimate aides were eunuchs, of whom Wu 
Liang fu 5& pb wf (d. 1661) was the most powerful. With his help the emperor 
was able to repress the faction of Dorgon £ B T (1612-50), prince regent 
during the years 1644-60. This informal group disappeared with the death of 
the young emperor in 1661.4? 

' "The K'ang-hsi Emperor (r. 1662-1722) created the Southern Imperial Study 
in 1677 as his inner court. This was also a small and informal office which 
recruited ita staff members from among the Emperor's oonfidants. They were 
frequently in his entourage and received imperial favour time after time. Asa 
result the Southern Imperial Study came to outweigh the Grand Secretariat, 
the supposed summit of the bureaucratic structure. As a restricted area, the 
Southern Imperial Study was the place in whioh confidential imperial deorees 
were drawn up and top-secret memorials from officials were received. Neverthe- 
less, this office was itself engulfed in the inheritanoe struggle of the second half 
of the K'ang-hsi reign. With the death of the monarch in 1722 it no longer 
functioned as an effective inner court.” Naturally, after his succession to the 
throne in 1723 the Yung-cheng Emperor created his own odterie, later to be 
known as the Grand Council. 

The above disousaion clearly points to the dynastic origins of the Grand 
Council. Without an understanding of this background, studenta of Ch'ing 
institutions cannot effectively analyse the early history of the offioe and 
inevitably only see it as originating in the Yung-cheng reign to serve the 
Drungar campaign. 

The second area which calls for further study concerns the relations between 
the Grand Council and two other institutions: the palace memorial system 
(Tsou-che chi-tu 3€ #2 fà BE), another dynastic device of the traditional 
Chinese state, and court letters, mainly a practice of the Ch'ing. These three 
institutions developed side by side during the Yung-cheng period. Palace 
memorials were basically confidential reports, known in Chinese dynastic 
records as feng-shth 3:3: Bf, feng-chang +} M, feng-isou $} 3E, and the like, and 
submitted to the throne by officials. They seem to have begun during the reign 
of Emperor Hsüan (73-49 8.0.) of the Former Han dynasty, and almost from the 
outset they were closely related to the inner court. After 68 B.0., for example, 
Emperor Hsüan ordered that confidential memorials should be transmitted to 
him through Ho Shan # ılı (d. 66 2.0.), who served as the Prefect of the Masters 
of Documents (Shang-shu ling fi} Wg 4h), a leading position m the inner court. 
When later he sought to weaken Ho Shan’s power, the emperor gave the trans- 
mitting task to the Chief Imperial Secretary (Chung-shu ling ch Wg 4), also an 
imperial confidant. From that point, confidential memorials were used by many 
rulers in Chinese dynastio history as a special ° avenue of criticism ’, or as a way 
of exercising supervision over the bureaucrata.™ 

Confidential memorials were systematized during the Ch'ing dynasty. 
Hong-taiji encouraged his officials to file such memorials, which most likely 

* For the Shun-chih Em s relations with the Ch'an monks, see Ch'en Yuan, ‘T‘ang 
Jo- yu Mu-ah'en Min’ (Father John A. Schall von Bell and the Bonzo Mu-ch'en Wen), 

December 1938. For his relations with both the monks and the eunuchs, see 
Eminent Chinese of the Oh'ing Period (1644-1919), 1, 256-7; À at work, 189-40. 

** For this im study, see my Autocracy at work, 140-48; Wu -liang, ' Non shu-fang 

chih chien-chih chi ch'i ch'ien-ch'i chth fa-chan’ (The founding of Nan-shu-fang and its early 
) Sew yi yen, March 1068. 

*1 For confidential memorials during the reign of the Emperor Hsuan, see Pan Ku, Ch‘ien-Han 
shu (History of the Former Han dynasty), vol. 1, ch. 8, p. 7; vol. vr, oh. 68, pp. 18-14; ch. 74, 
' Biography of Wei Hsiang B4 #4’, p. 2. Seo also the English translation of the same, by Homer 
H. Dubs (Baltimore, 1944), rr, 218. 
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reached him through offices that included the Imperial Study and the Literary 
Office. His successor, the Shun-chih Emperor, operated the palace memorial 
system in a more organized way. Placed in sealed envelopes, these memorials 
could be transmitted direct to him at any time. For the sake of efficiency and 
secrecy he dealt with them largely in person. 


During the K'ang-hsi ere, especially after the 16808, the palace memorial 
system made further progress. More rules were applied and more officials were 


involved in ita operation. Subject to secrecy, officials could, for example, submit 
confidential memorials alone, or attach them to regular memorials. The seoret 
memorials contained a variety of information on national, local, or private 
affairs, and the Southern Imperial Study, then the inner court, was an important 
centre of transmission." 

Under the energetic administration of the Yung-cheng Emperor, the palace 
memorial system achieved its fullest development. At the beginning of his reign, 
he elaborated detailed rules on its method of operation. He selected memorialista 
from among officials throughout the empire; a great number of them worked 
outside the imperial capital, with ranks below that of provincial governor. Their 
memorials reached the throne through special channels involving some of the 
Grand Secretaries and a small number of other officials. Whatever their ranks 
or titles, all these transmitters were imperial confidants. The emperor used the 
same channels to return memorials to their senders when he had read and 
commented on them. Meanwhile, the Yung-cheng Emperor began as early as 
1728 to send court letters (t‘ing-chs FE 35), the counterpart of palace memorials, 
to officials outaide Peking. Containing imperial inquiries, advice, and orders, 
court letters were transmitted direct to their addressees, again through the 
same channels as palace memorials. Inasmuch as they all enjoyed the imperial 
trust and performed. a similar function, these transmitters formed an informal 
group, or inner court, around the throne.’ 

It was out of the operations of the palace memorial and court letter systems 
that the Grand Council finally took shape. These had established an unbroken 
chain of direct communication between the monarch and his officials, Pending 
his preparations for the Dzungar campaign, the Yung-cheng Emperor intensified 
communication along this chain to gather better information on the situation. 
To ensure effective military preparations he needed more advice and hence more 
assistance from the most able of his officials. He chose from among the informal 
group described above a few highly capable, dependable men, akilled in trans- 

mitting palace memorials and court letters. In the interests of secrecy and 
— à these officials were put in a small office separated from the outer 
court. It is this group which finally became the Grand Oouncillors and their 
office later came to be known as the Grand Council. After their appomtment the 
Grand Councillors continued to transmit as usual, both palace memorials and 
court letters, the Grand Council actually adopting this form of direct communi- 
cation as part of its normal duties.“ Clearly, therefore, the early development 
of the Grand Council was closely interlinked with the development and operation 


= Far palase mamorials Tot tho- reum of Fir to that af ahe F ang bal Bripetor, iee 
my Asiooraoy at work, 120-24, and my review of Silas L. Wu's, Communication imperial 
conirol, in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 81, 1971. 

sec eter tho confidential memorials of the Ying-cheng reign, see my ' Yung-cheng shihtas ti 


Shih-teung chih-shu ti iiwan ’ seoret-repart system the Yung- 
cheng period, e 1335-135) Tsing Hua Journal of Ohinsse Studies, NS ' 3/1, Fer His 17-58. 
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of palace memorials and court letters, a connexion which farther complicates the 
study of the office. 

Thirdly, it should be noted that the Grand Council was a multi-functional 
and unspecialized body of imperial assistants. As stated, the Grand Councillors 
were selected from among the imperial confidante. They kept in closest touch 
with the ruler, no matter where he was. Always ready to answer his call, they 
served him in & conjunction of capacities: they performed the duties required 
of offices such as the Grand Secretariat, the Six Boards, or others in which they 
had originally served. At the same time they worked in the Grand Council as 

ialized imperial aides. For instance, they drew up imperial decrees, 
transmitted palace memorials and court letters, and provided advice on a 
variety of matters. In short, there was no strict division of labour among the 
Grand Councillors. 

Because they were chiefly a céterie called on to act upon imperial orders, the 
Grand Councillors had to adjust their function with changing circumstances. 
Before the Drungar campaign they helped the monarch to carry out various 
reforms and consolidate his power. On the eve of the campaign, military affairs 
dominated their activities. After the war was over in 1734, they were given 
rather more non-military assignments. As long as they performed these various 
kinds of duties, their function cut across the normal service lines between offices. 
Moreover, they could carry out their duties either in their old capacity or in their 
current position, as the situation required. Because of this flexibility some 
Grand Councillors were still referred to by the emperor as Grand Secretaries, 
and certain imperial decrees were announced simultaneously by the Grand 
Secretariat and the Grand Council. There is no doubt that the concurrent, 
multi-functional, and undifferentiated nature of the service of the Grand 
Councillors has obscured the early history of the office. Withough a grasp of 
these factors fruitful study of the Grand Council is not possible. 

To sum up: the Grand Council was the last chapter in the history of the 
successive inner courts of the traditional Chinese state. It was easentially a 
political institution which had been in operation before the Drungar War; 
it acted as an undifferentiated and unspecialized body of imperial confidants 
carrying out whatever tasks were assigned to them by the ruler. As an auto- 
cratic tool, the Grand Council worked to enhance imperial authority by weaken- 
ing the Manchu nobility, which had been an obstacle to the early Ch'ing rulers. 
It also helped to prevent the rise of any institution or individual that might have 
challenged the monarch’s supremacy. It was the most powerful and esteemed 
office of the Ch'ing dynasty, although its function was only advisory, without 
the executive power. Because of ita serviceability to the imperial interest, the 
Grand Council endured until the end of the Ch'ing dynasty. 


s For instance, the Yung-cheng Em still referred to Chang T‘ing-yu as a Grand Secretary 
long after the latter had bean a Grand Counoillor. See Ting yu, Uh'eng-huai chu-jen 
tsuing wiex-p'w (A chronological biography self-compiled by the Master of the Ch‘eng-huai 
garden) (1880 ed), ch. 8, p. 23. Chiang T'ing-hai KẸ $E fg, although & Grand Councillor, was 
mentioned in a decree as a Grand Secretary. Bee SAÀomg-yw cÀ'i-ww i-fu (Im Deorees and 

memorials governing banner affairs) (Yung- ed.), vol. 6, p. 8. For the decrees 
simultaneously announced, see Ta-Ch'tag i ch'ao shih-lw, Yung-cheng reign, oh. 109, p. 24, 
9/8/25; oh. li», pp. 6-8, 9/11/60, sandhang ye nei-ko, vol. 26, p. 6, 9/8/24; vol. 26, p. 1, 
9/11/6. 
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LE PILIER ET LA CORDE: 
RECHERCHES SUR LA POESIE MAURE 


Par CATHERINE TAINE-UHEIKH 


Voici une diraine d’années encore, bien peu de travaux avaient été consacrés 
à la poésie en Mauritanie ou du moins au dne, la poésie en dialecte hassäniyya. 
Nous n'avons toujours pas l'équivalent pour le gne du fameux al- Wast que le 
mauritanien Sid Ahmed Ould Alamin publia en Egypte au début du siècle et qui 
comporte une anthologie du &*'r, la poésie mauritanienne en arabe classique. 
Cependant, ces dernières années, beaucoup de poésies dialectales ont été 
recueillies et transcrites, quelques-unes sont publiées, d'autres devraient l'être 1 
ou ont fait l’objet de mémoires à l'École Normale Supérieure de Nouakchott (cf. 
bibliographie). 

. Mon but n’est pas ici de publier des poèmes inédits, même ai quelques-uns le 
sont effectivement, mais de synthétiser et approfondir nos connaissances sur la 
versification.* En effet, un examen attentif de toutes les données disponibles 
m'a amenée à des conclusions nouvelles sur la métrique du ne ot sur ses rapports 
avec la métrique de la poésie en arabe classique. 

Je ferai auparavant une description rapide des différents mètres et formes 
poétiques utilisés dans le gne, mais commencerai, en guise de préliminaires, par 
clarifier l'analyse en mutaharrik et sakin exposée par Albert Leriche dans un 
article qui reste une référence très citée. 

I. Mutaharrik, sakin et syllabe 

1. Dans ‘ Poésie et musique maure ', Leriche écrit que les vers maures sont 
formés de deux, trois ou quatre hémistiches composés d’une succession de 
syllabes accentuées ou brèves ‘< mutaharrik’ et de syllabes longues ‘ sakin” 
(Leriche, Bull. IFAN, xui, 1950, p. 713). Reprenant les conventions en usage 
chez les Maures, il donne ensuite des exemples en représentant par un point : le 
mutaharrik et par une barre verticale | le sakin. 

Les termes de mutaharrik et de sakin sont empruntés aux grammairiens 
arabes et ne se comprennent que par référence aux Aurüf, les lettres de l'alphabet, 
et aux haraküt, les .voyelles brèves. Lorsque le harf, la lettre de l'alphabet, 
est accompagné d'une karaka (litt. ° mouvement ") il est dit mutaharrik ' en 
mouvement ’, s'il ne possède pas sa haraka (l'absence de haraka étant marquée 
par la présence d'un sukun, litt. ‘ repos °), il est dit sakin ‘ en repos ’. 

Leriche commet donc une erreur (erreur dont découle toute une série de 
contradictions dans la suite de l’article) en assimilant la syllabe longue au sakin, 
alors que le sakin correspond pratiquement & une lettre, une consonne seule. 
Par exemple, la préposition mon ‘ de’ s’analyse en un mutaharrik{me-) suivi d'un 
säkin (n) et se représentera par un point suivi d'une barre: - |. 

L’analyse des grammairiens arabes est claire, & condition de bien voir qu’il ne 
s’agit pas d'une analyse syllabique. Le seul point qui fasse problème est celui 


> chap del Tal travaillé quelques semaines svec Dustin Cowell, chercheur américain qui menait 
alors une comparative sur la poésie amoureuse en Tunisie et en Mauritanie. S'il a publié le 
résultat de ses recherches, je n'en aı malheureusement pes eu connaissance. Depuis j'ai étudié 
aveo Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh certains poèmes de Seddüm Ould Ndartu, dont le très célèbre 
ram fera l'objet d'une étude conjointe. 

Rube e plaoe, Joni al u insérer dans le cours du texte tous les poèmes cités en exemple. 
peels eee Ged teudacRonb Gonna sont dpt ist au MH mania aa ob ie tendent pui 
toujours compte du sens littéral. 
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du alif, du ya’ et du wāw. En arabe, les voyelles longues à, + et g s’écrivent de la 
même façon que les diphthongues ay et aw, par une haraka suivie d'une lettre, 

aussi les grammairiens arabes n'ont-ils pas dissocié le alif, le ya’ et le 1041 des 
autres hurdf bienqu’ils soient conscients des rapports étroits existante entre la 
Jatha et le alif (a et à), la kasra et le y (i et 3/y), la damma et le waw (u et d/v).? 
L'analyse et la représentation de lexémes apparemment aussi différents que 
Sovne ° nous avons vu ’, Zeyne ° nous sommes venus ' et kalu ' ils ont mangé ' sera 
donc identique: un mutaharrik + un sakin + un maaharnik:|-. (Ces 
exemples sont empruntés au hassaniyya mais il en serait de même en classique). 

En arabe classique les mètres de la poésie diffèrent entre eux à la fois par le 
nombre de syllabes ou le nombre de mutaharrik qu’ils comportent et par la 

répartition des sakin dans le vers, |’ absence de sakin après le mutaharrik 
correspondant à une syllabe brève, la présence d'un sakin, à une syllabe longue 
(le rythme de versification est donc un rythme de quantité). 

Dans la poésie en dialecte hassäniyya, le nombre de mutaharrik par vers est 
également fixe, comme le fait remarquer Leriche au début de son exposé. Si la 
structure syllabique du dialecte était identique à celle de l’arabe classique, il 
suffirait de remplacer ‘...succession de syllabes brèves: mutaharrik et de- 
syllabes longues: sakin” par ' succession de syllabes brèves: mutaharrik et de 
syllabes longues: mutaharrik + sakin”. | 

La confusion de Leriche est cependant significative et peut se comprendre 
comme une conséquence indirecte de l’absence du concept de syllabe chez les 

iriens arabes. Cette absence, Leriche ne l’a pas perçue, aussi a-t-il 
traduit les termes arabes comme s'il avait affaire à la problématique syllabique 
à laquelle il était habitué. 

2. La seconde difficulté que rencontre le lecteur dans l'article découle du fait 
que la structure syllabique du hassäniyya diffère sensiblement de celle du 
classique. 

Dans son ‘Cours de phonétique arabe’ (Études de lingutstique arabe, 
p. 118-19), Jean Cantineau énumérait trois points fondamentaux sur lesquels 
les dialectes modernes se différenciaient du classique 
— la syllabe, dans les dialectes, peut commencer soit par un groupe de conson- 
nes, soit par une voyelle. 

— elle peut se terminer par deux consonnes, en finale comme à l’intérieur du 
mot, ce qui est pratiquement exclu en arabe classique.* 

— les syllabes longues, du fait de la chute d’un grand nombre de voyelles, sont 
beaucoup plus nombreuses dans les dialectes qu’en arabe classique. 

Nous aurons une idée de la structure syllabique du hassäniyya grâce à 
l'inventaire des formes et des fréquences des types syllabiques effectué par 
David Cohen à partir d'un corpus de 7,000 syllabes (Le parler arabe hassantyya 
de Mauritanie, p. 83). Pour faciliter l'interprétation des résultats, les seize types 
que l’auteur présentait par ordre de fréquence sont réordonnés différemment. 


— syllable brève: 10.26% A ov 65.25% 
(syllabe ouverte à voyelle courte) B v 474% 
C cov 0.27% 


DIET ce ca. tor, aedi da dikala, Tar laler kara karaka” dane 1 A eiie 
et le chap. vii du livre d'Abdelkader Méhiri sur Les théories grammaticales d'Ibn Jinni. 
En arabe classique les syllabes du type ovoo (ou ovw/yo) ne se rencontrent qu'à la pause. 
Tes ea da typo ovo (ox. mid dans mdddaiun) sont les seules syllabes doublement longues 
susceptibles d'apparattre en dehors de la 

tables & acie dun ren of Gecegoe Dobos, Walia, Déitaftidae, disenadone e parsectives T, 
Analyses-Théorie, 1880-81, p. 56-7 et note 4, p. 78-0. 
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— Byllabe longue: 68.98% A oç 27 % 
(syll. fermée ou à voyelle longue) ovo 27.34% 
B + 110% 

vo 7.87% 

C cv 3.47% 

; covo 2.70% 

— syllabe ultra-longue: 20.58% A co 11.65% 
(syll. doublement fermée ou fermée à voyelle longue) eves 4.87% 
B vo 0.30% 

voc 0.28% 

C ocvc 2.87% 

` coves 0.81% 

— syll. doublement fermée à voyelle longue ovoc 0.15% 


Ce tableau fait ressortir très nettement la prédominance des syllabes longues 
(presque 70%) en hass&niyya. Il montre aussi le pourcentage important de 
syllabes ultra- longues ( (20%), y compris par rapport aux syllabes brèves qui ne 
représentent qu'une syllabe sur dix, contre 45% en classique (Cantineau, 

‘ Esquisse d'une phonologie de l'arabe classique ’, Études de linguistique arabe, 
p. 198). 

On pourra objecter que la structure syllabique du hassäniyya se trouve 
modifiée en poésie du fait de l'affaiblissement des frontières de mot.’ A travers 
` l'exemple de trois vers (il s’agit des premiers vers d’un poème du grand griot 
Seddüm Ould Ndartu, consacré à Hennün Ould Ba Seyf) on pourra constater 
que cette modification existe mais qu’elle se fait plutôt dans le sens d’une 
augmentation du nombre des syllabes longues, au détriment de celui des syllabes 
ultra-longues. Chaque vers est transcrit deux fois, la première transcription 
reñatant la la prosodie du mot (découpage syllabique respectant les frontières de 
mot), la seconde, la prosodie du vers (découpage syllabique en pieds ou unités 
métriques — le signe ., marque la liaison entre la fin d'un mot et le début 
d'un autre). 

c est mis pour syllabe courte, lg pour syllabe longue et ullg pour syllabe 
ultra-longue. 

1 varg e-vog-rüó nti’ e-geyl 
ul-lg olg ul-lg ul-lg o ul-lg 
V var / pe / wg [rà / n / BE o / ge 
lg lg dg ig go uk 
2 az-ydr ol-hol-le w(e) ct-yes-he 

lp udgigig o (o)lgig o 
Ban / yh / rs Ml / le / ot / yes he 

E lg g Ig g lg o 
3 màá-hM vars e-veg-rüá bad 

lg o ullgolg ulg ulig 


ë Il arrive même qu'un mot soit coupé en deux per le oésure, qu'il commence à la fin d'un 
hémustiche ou d'un vers et se termme au but du suivant. cl mu ) Dam ou dana dans le poème qui suit : 
aw j'ai sb/B/a i/haXi/me Les charmes de Iblis, qu'Il les maudume, 
md /ni od/dor nos/mi/he Je ne puis les nommer, 
md fow/le bi/he mont mu Il en a paré Mint Mo- 
hom/med ‘3/li mon H/he hammed Ali de toute part. 
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3° ma / M / var / se / vog / rà / B, ob / zl 
lg c g o j lg lg ug 
La cavale du fier combattant de Egeyl, 
Le premier de tous par ses vertus et sa témérité, 
N'est pas la cavale d'un adolescent timoré (...) 


On notera que la prosodie du vers tend à faire disparaître, sauf au début du 
vers, les syllabes du type B, sans attaque consonantique (of. evagras et egeyl) et 
diminue considérablement le nombre des syllabes du type C, à double attaque 
consonantique (cf. ngu” et bzil). 

Si les syllabes, dans la poésie hassäniyya, commencent généralement par une 
consonne et une seule (alors que dans un usage non poétique de la langue, 
l'ensemble dea syllabes de type B représente 13.79% des syllabes et'celui dea 
syllabes de type C, 9.92%), on pourra en déduire que la première différence entre 
la structure syllabique du dialecte et celle de l'arabe classique a disparu. 

Cependant, puisque les deux autres différences sont confirmées (existence de 
syllabes ultra-longues et augmentation du nombre des syllabes longues en 
hassaniyya, comme dans l'ensemble des dialectes), on s'attendrait à co que la 
conclusion à laquelle aboutissait Cantineau reste valable: ' La disparition d'un 
grand nombre de syllabes brèves (due à la chute de beaucoup de voyelles brèves 
en syllabe ouverte) a gravement altéré le rythme de quantité. Dans les parlers 
maghrébins, où les syllabes brèves ont complètement disparu, le rythme de 
quantité a cessé d'exister puisque toutes les syllabes sont de durée comparable ’ 
(‘ Cours de phonétique arabe ’, p. 121). 

Il est fort possible que le rythme de quantité ait été altéré au point de 
disparaître dans la poésie au Maghreb, mais cela ne signifie pas que les syllabes 
sont devenues de durée comparable, puisqu'il existe dans tous les dialectes 
maghrébins des syllabes ultra-longues qui n’existaient pas en classique (cf. 
note 4). Bli le rythme de versification demeure en hassäniyya un rythme de 
quantité, ce qui ressort parfaitement de l'étude de Leriche, c’est parce qu'une 
opposition devenait justement possible entre syllabe longue et syllabe ultra- 
longue. Alors que le rythme de quantité se basait en classique sur l'opposition 
syllabe brève / syllabe longue (mutaharrik / mutaharrik + akin), il se base en 
hassäniyya sur l'opposition syllabe brève ou longue / syllabe ultra-longue 
(mutaharrik ou mutaharrik + sakin / mutaharrik + 2 säkin). 

Ce déplacement de l'opposition, Leriche ne l'a pas perçu ou n'a pas su l'ex- 
poser clairement. Tl ne dit même jamais explicitement que c’est le rencontre de 
deux skin qui est pertinente et elle seule,* et non la présence, comme en 
classique, d’un seul sakin. Aussi trouve-t-on dans son article quelques erreurs, 
en particulier dans les représentations des poèmes donnés en exemple (ainsi, 
dans le poème en mètre hweywis, deux sakin représentés par deux barres verti- 
cales || apparaissent fautivement dans certains hémistiches, à la page 716) et ` 
dans le tableau récapitulatif des mètres à la page 728 (il représente les syllabes 
qui ne sont pas ultra-longues soit par un point, soit par un point suivi d’une barre 
alors que la répartition des mutaharnik et des mutaharrik + sakin ne peut être 
fixe puisqu'elle est, comme nous venons de le voir, non pertinente). 


* Selon la formulation de Md Mahmüd wuld ‘Abd al-Fatt&h wuld Abyayr reprise par Norris 
(Folk lhi., p. 41 et 156-7). 

La rencontre de deux sakin, les poètes la dénomment ged'a (litt. ° arrêt brutal” — se dit en 
général des montures). Ils disent de l’hémistiohe com t une UM longue: vi-he ged'a, Myye 
EEA ER T ak kanga A PERRETE atio n vta i alt gat Li 
ses talons ”) alors que l'hémistache sans UM longue est qualifiée de watidpa (litt. ' libérée, l&chée °) 
Ou mesrüme. 
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Pour éviter une confusion dans l’expression de la quantité, je propose 
d'appeler unité métrique (UM) brève, l'unité métrique composée d'une syllabe 
brève ou d'une syllabe longue et unité métrique (UM) longue, l'unité métrique 
composée d’ane syllabe ultra-longue. L’UM brève sera représentée par le signe 
u (qui correspondre à la fois au point - et à -|), l'UM longue sera représentée par 
le signe —, équivalent à -||. 

8. J'aborderai une dernière question concernant l'identification des unités 
métriques du gne, celle de l’accentuation des unités longues. Personne, à ma 
connaissance, n’a soulevé ce problème, mais on ne s’en étonnera pas car la 
tradition arabe a systématiquement ignoré l'accent, ne le prenant en considéra- 
tion dans aucune de 8es disciplines. De plus, le rôle et la nature de cet accent 
ne sont pas faciles à mettre en évidence. 

Souvent l'unité métrique longue coincide aveo la dernière (ou l'unique) 
syllabe d'un mot du type ovo (ex.: síd ‘seigneur’, megtú‘ ‘ coupe’, ddahmis 
‘ l'après-midi "), syllabe qui porte toujours l'aooent de mot. Cependant PUM 
longue peut correspondre aussi à la première syllabe d'un mot comportant 
une autre syllabe du type coc ou c* (+ ct) et l'UM longue ne porte pas alors 
l'accent de mot, ex.: nwakstij ‘Nouakchott’, teystáye, autre toponyme qui 
figure dans le poème en mètre sjayyer donné en III, C. S'il y a un accent sur 
l'UM longue, ce ne peut donc être l'aocent de mot. 

Considérons maintenant les deux hémistiches (ils constituent chaoun le 
début d’un poème donné en entier dans la IV*me partie de cette étude) : 


ds, i/li ba/det b-ek/ls * Celle qui se joue de ma vie...’ 

(début d'un mozedreg, composé dans le mètre lo-bteyt an-nages qui ne comporte 

pas d’UM longue) f 

met/qal l-oh/s/m, uds, 1/Fodd ‘Que la tristesse est éprouvante et celle-oi, 
on me le concèdera . . .' 

(début d'un poème du mètre lebbeyr comportant une 6ème UM longue) 


di ' celle-ci ' figure dans les deux hémistiches mais la métrique nous oblige à 
transcrire différemment le démonstratif : 


— dans le premier cas, seul d$ avec + court est possible car autrement on aurait 
une UM longue, exclue dans ce mêtre 

— dans le second cas, le 1 de dé est nécessairement long, faute de quoi l'hémi- 
stiche n'aurait pas SUM longue au 6ème pied. 


On pourrait multiplier les exemples illustrant oe phénomène d allonge- 
ment’ de Ja voyelle finale, centre d'une UM longue, et même donner une autre 
paire oppositive, aveo le olitique ya ‘6’ (qui se transorit tantôt ya tantôt ya 
selon la nature, brève ou longue, de l'UM à laquelle il appartient). 

Ce pourrait être l'effet d'une simple licence poétique s’il n'existait pas, dans 
le système phonologique du dialecte, des alternances de longueur comparables. 
En effet, en hassiniyya, les voyelles finales (à l'exception de la voyelle du 
féminin) sont des voyelles phonologiquement longues qui sont réalisées commes 
des courtes lorsqu'elle sont maccentuées et ne. retrouvent leur quantité de 
longue qu'en présence d’un suffixe qui fait reculer l'aooent. Comparez: yélge 
vián ‘il rencontre qqn ' et yelgd-h ' il le rencontre ’, imééët brdwe ‘ il envoie une 
lettre’ et imedit-he ‘il l'envoie ', yd'rvu š ‘ils savent qqo' et ya‘rod-h ‘ils le 
savent '. | 

Le syllabe finale d'un mot n’est accentuée que s'il s'agit d'une syllabe ultra- 
longue (ovco ou c¥c), dans lea autres cas l'accent de mot remonte sur lanté- 
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pénultième. Un lexème monosyllabique qui n'est pas du type cvco ou ovo 
ne portera donc pas un accent de mot, à fortiori un clitique comme ya ‘6’. 

Il me semble que le à long de ya dans le vers à 1ère UM longue (mètre bu 
emn), yà, ,r/rab/b, l/be' /de mon hir... ° ô maitre, donne-moi l'éloignement de 
Hir..', tout comme le + long de ds précédemment, est dà à la présence d'un 
accent que je qualifierai d’accent métrique, étant entendu que ce ne peut être 
un accent de mot. 

La présence d'un accent métrique sur l'UM longue, distinct dono de l'accent 
de mot, a été pratiquement déduite par l'analyse, mais les résultats se trouvent 
parfaitement corroborés par la scansion (Atkaye) des poèmes. En effet, la ‘ récita- 
tion’ fait apparaître une nette distinction entre l'acoent de mot qui est un 
accent d'énergie et l’accent métrique sur les UM longues qui est un accent 
d’intonation.? L'UM longue correspond à une montée de la voix dont rendent 
compte métaphoriquement les termes maures appliqués à l'UM longue (cf. 
note 6): d'une part ged'a signifie à la fois ‘ rencontre de deux sakn ’ et ‘ note 
aigüe — en musique ’, d'autre part genza' et kersa ont en commun le sème “en 
hauteur ' qui les distinguent d'un verbe comme g'ad ‘ 8’asseoir °. 


H. Les différents mètres 

Les mètres (hass. bett, pl. bitite) se caractérisent dono par le nombre d'UM 
qu'ils comptent d’une part, par la présence ou non d’UM longue(s) accentuée(s), 
ainsi que leur place dans le vers, d’autre part. Ils comportent par ailleurs une 
rime en fin d'hémistiche (appelée rawi en hass.) que nous étudierons de manière 
plus approfondie dans le chapitre suivant. 

Il s'agira essentiellement d'une synthèse rapide nécessaire à la suite de 
l'exposé. On trouvera les exemples qui n'ont pu figurer ici, faute de place, dans 
' Poésie et musique maure’ de Leriche et Shingifs folk literature and song de 
H. T. Norris (désormais Folk Wi), 


A. Les mètres simples 

J’appelle mètre simple, le mètre dont les hémistiches sont absolument 
identiques. J’énumérerai les différents mètres en allant du plus court au plus 
long et je préciserai la nature des UM, sauf pour la dernière car elle correspond 
à la rime et sera étudiée dans le ch. III. 

1. Le bett wāhəd (litt. ‘le mètre de un’) est un mètre, peu fréquent, où 
chaque hémistiche se compose d’une seule unité métrique. Leriche en donne un 
exemple à la page 718. (Md Ould Boyah, dans son mémoire intitulé La poésie 
de la résistance mauritanienne 1900-1933 lui donne également le nom de grame 
que je n’ai pu faire confirmer). 

2. Le bett eineyn (litt. ° le mètre de deux ’) — ou rsaym selon Md Ould Boyah 
(idem, p. 122) — comporte, comme son nom l'indique, deux UM par hémistiche, 
la 1ère étant toujours brève, semble-t-il (cf. Leriche, p. 719 et Norris, p. 160-61). 

3. Le bett ease (litt. ‘ le mètre de trois ') comprend trois UM par hémistiche, 
les deux premières étant brèves.’ 

4. Deux mètres ont des hémistiches de quatre UM. 

(a) hémistiche de 4 UM brèves, à l'exception de la dernière qui peut être brève 


"Si l’on se réfère à l'analyse de Paul Garde (L'accent, en particulièrement le ch. IIT) on pourra 


un procédé 
accentuel négatif (la perte des oppositions de longueur pour les voyelles en dehors de l'accent). 
Il aurait fallu disposer de deux signes différents pour représenter l'accent métrique et l'accent 
Wok oa qui nio Sap pas, eps den me ii dans Pri 
Cortains désignent glo globalement ces trois mètres per le terme de b sweyr (litt. ‘ celal 
Elk panika Innes ex dant onto a est connotée péjorativement. 
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ou longue: uuuu/-. Ce mètre est appelé, en général, kweywis. (D’après Leriche, 
cependant, hweywis compterait maintenant 5 UM et serait devenu synonyme de 
bteyt ramse.) 


Exemple emprunté à El Kacem Ould Ahmedou (Sotzante-cing poèmes 
amoureux en hassanya, poème 14, page 16): 


lá tem/m _ot/man Si ce campement 

' hü/n.oh/da/ne Demeure près de nous 
yon/g8/1. ov /làn On dira que un tel 
Le 1, ov/la/ne Est amoureux d'une telle 


(b) hémistiche de 4 UM, Ig 2ème étant longue et la 4ème, brève ou longue: 
. u-uu/-. Mohamed Ould Boyah appelle ce mètre mowmayoet shweywis (mowmäye 
est à rapprocher étymologiquement de twowme ° gémir de douleur, de fureur, de 
ravissement...) et donne un poème en exemple (La poésie de la résistance, 
p. 21-2 et 119): 


os /sah/l_sx/sor L’ouest va mal 

w_at/vah vw, od /mer Il n’est plus que misère et ruine 

w ol /aàs /r, ok jtor Les agressions se multiplient 

t on/nàs u əš /nà* Et s’aggravent chez ces gens 

we xeyr de, z/zorr Il serait préférable pour cette contrée 
sa /bəg ma da‘ Avant sa totale destruction 
1/'amm/l, os/serr Qu'elle use des sciences occultes 

ye / kan ton /sa' Pour chasser 

on/sar/t_ol/berr Les Nazaréens de l'extérieur 

w en /sàr /t, sd /ra' Et ceux de l'intérieur 


(Il doit y avoir une petite erreur dans le 6ème hémistiche car la 2ème UM y est 
brève, et non longue comme dans les autres hémistiches.) 


5. Deux mètres au moms ont des hémistiches de 5 UM. 

(a) hémistiche de 5 UM brèves, à l'exception de la dernière, brève ou longue: 
uuuuu/-. Ce mètre s'appelle bett ramse (‘le vers de cinq ’).? 

(b) hémistiche de 5 UM qui se distingue du précédent par la présence d’une 2ème 
UM longue: u-uuu/-. 

6. Le seul mètre courant de 6 UM par hémistiche est celui qui ne comporte 
que des brèves à l'intérieur de l’hémistiche, d’où son nom de lo-bteyt on-näges 
(‘le petit mètre diminué”) par référence à lo-bieyt ot-tämm (‘le petit mètre 
complet’) de 8 UM.1° 

7. Les hémistiches de 7 UM sont ceux qui offrent le plus de variantes. 

(a) st-teydüm (‘baobab’): hémistiche de 7 UM brèves, à l’exception de la 
dernière qui peut être brève ou longue uuuuuuu/-. 

(b) bd ‘omran: hémistiche de 7 UM avec une 1ère (et éventuellement une 
dernière) UM longue -uuuuuu/- . 


* Pour certains haiu Hrad est l'autre nom de bett ramse, pour d'autres comme 
Leriche hatu tirdd un mètre de 5 UM pouvant avoir une UM longue dans l’hémistiche. 
1* Mohamed Ould évoque l'existenoe d'un mètre qui serait une variante du précédent, 


E MIR: uuu-uu/-. Un de mes mformateurs, après m'avoir dit qu'à sa connals- 

sance oo mètre n'existait pas en tant que tel, a improvisé un vers dans oe mètre: 

mot / men /ni 1 ma' /tdk Je t'invoque, 6 toi dont les largesses 

má /hu gley/yil l/Mn Ne se comptent pas en ce moment. 

Cela prouve qu'une 4#™* UM longue n'est pas impossible en soi mais aussi que tous les rythmes 
n'ont pas la même valeur poétique aux yeux des poètes. 


E 
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(c) mreymide: hémistiche de 7 UM avec une 2ème UM longue u-uuuuu/-. 
(d) igadrin : hémistiche de 7 UM aveo 5 UM longue uuuu-uu/-. 
(e) le-bbeyr (‘le petit puits’): hémistiche de 7 UM avec 6ème UM longue 
uuuuu-u/-. La variante appelée tajrart ou mtajrari où les deux hémistiches sont 
rigoureusement identiques est beaucoup moins fréquente que la variante 
appelée bbeyr egilal, lo-bbeyr ou egilal, que nous verrons plus loin. On trouvera un 
exemple du mètre ntafrart chez Norris (Folk lü., p. 162-3). 
8. le-bteyt ot-tämm (‘le petit mètre complet’) est un mètre très fréquent. 

Il comporte 8 UM sans aucune UM longue, à l'exception de la dernière qui peut 
être brève ou longue uuuuuuuu/-. Selon certains, tous les mètres comptant 
moins de 8 UM peuvent être désignés sous le générique de lo-bteyt ‘le petit 
mètre ”, pourvu qu'ils ne comportent aucune UM longue à l'intérieur de |’ hémis- 
tiche, comme lo-bteyt ot-tämm (cf. Norris, Folk ltt., p. 41 et 158-9). 

9. lo-biüte lo-kbar ‘lea grands métres': ol-bett l-kbir (sg.) est un mètre de 
8 UM dont une UM longue sans place fixe, ou un mètre de 9, 10 UM, voire plus 
de 10 UM. On peut englober, sous le terme de lo-btute lo-kbär, d'autres mètres 
tels que al-wakds ou ongades (cf. Norris, Folk ltt., p. 165). Je parlerai peu de ces 
mètres, rares dans la binis moderne et qui exigeraient une étude complé- 
mentaire. 


B. Les mètres complexes 

J’appelle mètres complexes les mètres dont chacun des deux hémistiches est 
composé dans un mètre différent, soit parce que le second hémistiche est plus 
court que le premier, soit parce qu’il lui manque une UM longue. 

Pour faciliter l'exposé, je parlerai de ler et 2nd hémistiche mais en fait il 
s’agit, en toute rigueur, des hémistiches de rime A par opposition aux hémistiches 
de rime B, ce qui correspond, comme nous le verrons dans le chapitre suivant, 
à l'opposition 1e, 3° hém. /2°, 49 hém. pour un gG, mais à 19, 2e, 3e, be hém. /4°, 
6° hém. pour une fal'a. 

Deux de ces mètres sont fréquents et j'en donnerai des exemples dans le 
oh. IV. 

Le premier mètre complexe est bbeyr egiläl (ou egilal, à rapprocher de 
akaqa ° à la queue coupée °) où le 2ème hém. a une 6ème UM brève à la place de 

ongue : 


1° uuuuu-u 28 uuuuuuu 


Le second s’appelle sgayyer figadrin (‘le petit fgadrin ’) souvent abrégé en 
sgayyer, parce que le premier hémistiche est identique à celui de figadrin avec 
une ème UM longue uuuu-uu/- alors que le second hémistiche ne compte que 
5 UM comme le bett ramse. Il arrive parfois que le second hémistiche soit de 
6 UM au lieu de 5, la bème UM est alors longue comme dans le premier hémistiche 
(cf. ah. IIT). 

Il existe un autre type de mètre alterné, très célèbre bien que peu fréquent, 
celui du Rasm. Le Rasm, créé par Seddüm Ould Ndartu, célèbre griot du 18ème 
giècle, est un long poème mi-laudatif mi-épique dont l’une des carastéristiques 
est d'avoir des hémistiches alternés de 6 UM et 3 UM, la 1ère UM de l'hámistiche 
court étant une UM longue. 


11 Mohamed Ould Boyah affirme à la page 120 de son mémoire que dans oe batt la dernière UM 
ne peut être longue oomme dans les autres mètres. Son poème 25 lui offre cependant un 
démenti (rime -H) : 

ei A $i/ mos / lag /rab Le service au faible exilé 

M [tha / ql Autant qu'&u voisin puissent et exigeant. 

Le isi: sU HOS pe HIN mp To aie aider ma CREER 
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Dans son mémoire, Mohamed Ould Boyah cite deux autres types de mètres 
alternés, l-mušekkel (alternance 6 UM/5 UM) et l-memlūz (alternance 5 UM/3 
UM). Signalons, sans nous prononcer sur l'existence de ces deux mètres, que 
d’après deux de nos informateurs, l-mušekkel n’est pas un nom de mètre mais 
désigne la rime croisée ABAB (à rapprocher de hdl ‘ entrave croisée — d'une 
patte avant droite à une patte arrière gauche, ou l'inverse"), tandis que 
L-memltic ou l-melz s'applique à l’hémistiche d’un poème, en particulier le 
dernier, lorsqu'il n’est pas du même mètre que les précédents. 

Remarque: Le tebra‘ est une forme à part, essentiellement pratiquée par les 
femmes. Une tebriía ne compte que deux vers, de même rime, en général 
d’inégale longueur. Souvent le ler vers est de 5 UM et le 2ème de 8 UM, mais il 
existe peu de contraintes dans cette forme et il n’est pas rare que les poètes 
maures la considèrent aveo un certain mépris (dédain affiché qui tient autant à 
la forme elle-même qu'au sujet — l'expression des sentiments d'une femme pour 
un homme—sujet qui outrepasse les règles sociales de la pudeur). 


I. La rime 

La présence d'une rime, non seulement en fin de vers mais également en fin 
d'hémistiohe (pour ce qui est de la distinction vers/hémistiche, nous reprenons 
la tradition des lettrés maures), est une.nécessité qui appelle peu de commen- 
taires. De ce fait, rien ou presque n'a été dit la concernant alors que l'affirmation 
de son existence ne nous dit pas en quoi elle consiste ni comment elle fonctionne. 


A. Les différentes rimes 

Voici ce que donne, en pourcentage, un sondage portant sur 200 rimes : 

1. 48%, des rimes sont constituées par des syllabes ultra-longues telles que 
-ad, -än, Al, eto. (à noter que les voyelles longues 4 et 7 alternent toujours libre- 
ment avec les diphtongues ow et ey, respectivement, cf. egeyl et baal dans les 
trois vers donnés au ch. I, 2 alors qu’en classique une telle alternance constitue 
une violation des règles — un sinäd). 

2. 19% des rimes comportent une voyelle longue suivie d’une syllabe brève 
ouverte Vov telle que -dne, -time, -ülu ou -áru. 

3. 10% des rimes comportent deux consonnes suivies d'une voyelle brève 
cov comme -fra, -Hi, ou br. La voyelle qui précède les deux consonnes peut faire 
partie de la rime comme le ə dans sayab-he ' disposant d'elle”, Adzob-he ‘la 
cloîtrant ’ et #bhe ‘ front”, mais ce n’est pas toujours le cas, af. les rimes nasra 
‘ majesté ', hagra ‘foule’, kasra ‘défaite’ et masra ‘ Egypte’ (6ème ot 4ème 
poèmes du corpus d'El Kacem Ould Ahmedou). 

4. 10% des rimes se composent d’une voyelle suivie d’une consonne vo, 
of. -ər dans asor, dmer et kiər (voir au ch. II le poème en mètre mowmayat 
shweywts). Parfois une partie de la syllabe précédente fait partie de la rime, ex. 
-ewwel dans lewwel ‘ premier ', nfatowel ‘je tarde’, eto. A noter que la gémina- 
tion de la consonne finale ne semble pas compter à la rime, cf. zərr et serr rimant 
aveo zser et dmer dans le poème cité précédemment. 

b. 7.5% des rimes se composent d'une seule syllabe brève ouverte cv, ex. 
ši ‘ quelque chose ' rimant avec val ‘ma bien-aimée ' ou onte ‘ toi’ avec katis 
‘ très”. Exceptionnellement une allitération vient renforcer la rime comme dans 
yonkwe ‘ il est brûlé ' et yandwe ' il est rôti °. 

6. Enfin, dans 5.5% des cas, la rime est réduite à une seule consonne, -d ou 
+ le plus souvent: tantôt la consonne finale est toujours précédée d'une autre 
consonne, comme dans kent ‘ j'étais”, ‘ott ‘je suis devenu” et mont ‘fille’, 
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tantôt elle est précédée indifféremment d'une voyelle ou d'une consonne, ex. 
azrag ° tacheté ' rimant avec &arg ‘ Est ".!1 

Il existe une certaine hiérarohie entre lea différents types de rimes. Un de nos 
informateurs nous accordait que les rimes du lêr type étaient supérieures à celles 
du 6ème, mais il ne rejetait pas pour autant les dernières. Tl semblerait que les 
rimes en fc ou vov, plus fréquentes que les autres, soient aussi jugées comme 
préférables. Les rimes les plus appréciées sont cependant celles où une homo- 
nymie cache une divergence de sens (le tandas), ex. ul ebnu ‘fils de Ebnou ' et 
lebn-u ‘son lait’, ‘ayn-he ' son oil’ et ‘ayn-he (viye) ‘ elle (me) désire ’ (ex. tirés 
des poàmes de Dustin Cowell). 

J'étais surprise de constater, dans le corpus qui me sert de référence, que le 
caractère emphatique ou non-emphatique des consonnes composant la rime 
était scrupuleusement respecté, y compris pour les couples b/b, m/m, v/v, 
2/3, T/T, V], ce qui confirmerait leur statut de phonèmes à part entière dans le 
dialecte Ainsi, dans un poème de Mhammed Ould Ahmed Youra 
rapporté par Md Ould Ahmedou Bamba, comm ‘ bouche’ et komm ' aile (d'une 
armée) ' riment avec deux noms de lieu se terminant par un m emphatique 
(Aseyyem et ogkom). Les poètes maures appellent rayy (litt. ‘or, chant 
d'oiseau . . .") la rime qui ne respecte pas l'emphase (vi-À gay, litt. ‘en lui, un 
cri’). 

On remarquera que les seules rimes constituées d’une UM longue sont celles 
qui comportent une voyelle longue ou diphtongue suivies d’une consonne, oe qui 
rappelle l'arabe classique où ‘lessur-lourdes qui apparaissent à la rime se limitent 
à: caac, cuuo, clio, cayo, oawo '. (Georges Awad et Georges Bohas, ' Note à 
propos des sur-lourdes en arabe classique ', Analyses- Théorie, 1981-1, p. 63.) 

A la différenoe de la poésie en arabe olassique, cependant, un vers peut tràs 
bien se terminer par une syllabe longue cvcc ai la rime est constituée par une 
consonne seule (cf. ex. donnés ci-dessus en 5: koni, ‘ott, ment) — sans parler du 
cas où la géminée n'est pas comptée comme dana #r(r) ou ser(r). 

J'ajouterai, pour terminer ces remarques sur les UM longues à la rime, que la 
dernière UM de l'hémistiche, si elle est du type vo, ne porte pas un accent 
métrique d'intonation, mais un accent expiratoire, c’est à dire un accent de mot. 


B. Rimes et formes 

En dehors du tebré‘ de deux vers où la rime est unique (A, A), il semble que 
tous les autres poèmes comportent au moins deux rimes dont les alternances 
dépendent de la forme poétique choisie. 


Le gav (pl. gawan) 
Le gäv compte quatre hámistiches en deux vers: 
ler vers: 1 hém.: rime À 2ème hém.: rime B 
2ème vers : 8ème hém.: rime A 4ème hém.: rime B 


cf. ex. donné pour le mètre Aweywts en II, A, 4a. 


Notons que d’après Leriche (‘ Poésie et musique maure’, p. 715) le gav 
msctiet est un gav de 3 vers (6 hêm.) et le gàv amar, litt. ‘ gav rouge ’, un giv dont 
la rime est uniforme (variété peu prisée, semble-t-il). 


13 Hamid Ben Alhousseini aborde le problème de la rime mais n’énumère tous les ces 
possibles — il ne cite aucun exemple des 1%, A qae e4 Ghas typos quà J'al personnellement recensés 
— (Aperçu sur la podsis maure de l'Ascound Mali, ronéoté). 
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La fal‘a (pl. ai) 
le vers: 1er hém.: rime A 2ème hém.: rime A 
2ème vers: 3ème hém. : rime A 4ème hém.: rime B 
3ème vers : 5ème hém. : rime À 6ème hém.: rime B 


cf. ex. donné pour le mètre mowmayet ohweywis en IT, A, 4b. 


Si la fal'a comprend plus de 8 vers, les 4ème, Heme, 6ème. vera sont sur le 
modèle du 3ème, J'ai trouvé beaucoup d'exemples de poèmes où une fal'a 
enchaîne sur un gäv, un peu moins d'exemples illustrant la succession inverse. 
Dans les deux cas, la 2ème rime est commune tandis que la 1*™ change, on & 
dono: 


tala À A ler vers 
A B 2ème vers 
A B Sème vers 
gav C B 4ème vers 
C B bème vers , 


Le gäv et la fal'a sont les deux formes les plus fréquentes que l'on retrouve 
aussi bien dans la poésie amoureuse que dans d'autres genres, telle la joute 
poétique, lo-gtà' (of. le mémoire de M. Abderrahim Ould Youra). Une définition 
stricte des genres poétiques, à la fois par la forme et le contenu, semble dono 
diffoile; c'est une question que je ne résoudrai pas ioi. 


Le theydin (sg. theydine, pl. di) 

La theydine est un long poème qui chante les louanges et les prouesses d'un 
grand personnage (en particulier guerrier). Composée dans une langue &rohai- 
sante, proche par son contenu de l'épopée, elle est l’œuvre des griots. Dans les 
trois tÀeydinàt présentées par Moulaye Ahmad Ould Hami (La poésie épique 
hassane du Theydin), la rime est croisée comme dans le giv et les changements de 
rime se présentent toujours de la façon suivante: A B, A B, À B, (...), A B, 
AC, AO, (...), AC, D C, DO, DC, .. La plus grande partie du poème est 
cependant dans les rimes À B. 


Le rasm 


Le contenu du rasm est le même que celui du theydin et la langue comparable, 
voire encore plus archaisante (le ‘ genre épique ” compte dono au moins deux 
formes). Les spécialistes considèrent que le rasm compte quatre hémistiches, 
les trois premiers ayant la même rime et le quatrième, une rime différente — 
identiques en cela aux quatre premiers hémistiches de la fal'a. 


1° vers ler hém. (6 UM): A 2ème hém. (8 UM): A 
3ème hém. (6 UM): A 4ème hém. (3 UM): B 
2° vers 1ème hám. (6 UM): A 2ème hém. (3 UM): A 
gème hém. (6 UM): A 4ème hám, (3 UM): B 
eto. 
Le moscärog 


Le mərzürəg est une forme peu fréquente, composée de deux (ou plus?) vers 
de trois ou quatre hémistiches, rimant ainsi : 
let vers: lethém.: A 2ème hém : B  3$mehém.: C (4*m? hém. : D) 
2ème vers:  lerhém.;: A  2emeháóm.: B 3ème hém.: O (4ème hém.: D) 
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Norris donne un exemple de mezzdreg à 3 hémistiches (Folk lit., p. 108-9). 
Voici un exemple avec 4 hémistiches : 


ler vers ds, l/u ba /det bež /li Celle qui 8e joue de ma vie 
Vw, ol/li mà tu/qà/rob Et qui est ingocesaible, 
ley/'ot/he ma'/mü/ra Cause de tourmenta infinis 
mon qa/ds/m, 2z/ze/màn Depuis les premiers temps, 
2ème vers man/t_a‘/mar wal/l s/l C'est la fille d’A‘mar Ould E'li 
wal /l_a‘/mar bú ša /rəb Ould A mar bü Barob 
wel/l, a/u $an/dü/ra Ould Eli bandara 


wol/l_ah/med mon de/man Ould Ahmed men Demän. 


Le məzzürəg me semble une forme et non un mètre, comme l'affirme Norris, 
bien que, dans son exemple comme dans celui-ci, chaque hémistiche soit 
identique à un hémistiche du mètre lo-bieyt ən-naqəs-: il nous a été dit cependant 
que le choix de ce mètre n'était pas obligatoire. 


C. Rimes ei mètres 

En arabe classique, l'étude des mètres et l'étude des rimes relèvent de deux 
sciences distinctes : ‘ La théorie de la kafiya est généralement considérée comme 
une soience spéciale, différente du ‘tlm al-'arüd ou science de la métrique (...) ; 
elle enseigne comment doivent se terminer les vers en ce qui concerne les con- 
sonnes et les voyelles et quels sont les sons qui peuvent ou non apparaître à la 
rime ' (‘ article kifiya’, Encyclopédie de l'Islam, 1v, p. 429). 

Ce n'est pas pour sacrifier à la tradition que j'avais jusqu'à présent séparé 
l'étude des rimes de celle des mètres, mais parce qu’effectivement rimes et 
mètres semblent le plus souvent indépendants l’un de l’autre. Si l’on considère, 
dans notre corpus de référence, l'ensemble des poèmes en mètre lo-bieyt an-nagag 
(6 UM) et en mètre lo-bteyt ot-tämm (8 UM), on se rend compte que toutes les 
Times sont possibles: aussi bien dans les hémistiches de rime A, dans les hémis- 
tiches de rime B, que dans les diverses combinaisons possibles de la rime A avec 
la rime B (¥0/¥e, ?c/(V)ov, (v)cv/vo, (v}ev/(v)ov, (v)o/(v)o, go /(v)o,...). Je ne 
pense pas m'avancer beaucoup en affirmant que le mètre lə-bteyt au sens large 
(c'est à dire l'ensemble des mètres dont les hémistiches comptent au plus 8 UM, 
sans aucune UM longue dans l'hémistiche) n'exerce aucune contrainte sur la 
nature des rimes. Il semblerait que ce soit le cas également de la plupart des 
autres mètres, et en particulier de bu ‘omran (7 UM avec 1ère UM longue). 
Pour ce qui est du theydin et du rasm, la rime o y est prépondérante, mais toutes 
les rimes sont attestées, à l'exception de la rime -o (consonne seule). 

Nulle part, semble-t-il, n’a été signalée l’existence de contraintes sur la rime 
B dans les mètres bbeyr egilal et sjayyer (rappelons que la rime B est celle du 
2ème et 4ème hém. dans le gav, mais du 4ème, 6ème... hém. dans la tala). 

Dans bbeyr egilal, l’hémistiche de rime A comporte une 6ème UM longue alors 
que celle de rime B n'en comporte pas: (À) uuuuu-u (B) uuuuuuu. 


met/qal loh/&/m, u di_t/todd Que la tristesse est lourde, on me le con- 


cèdera, z 
Lh/h/moi/oû/te mü/lu Quand s’estompe tout espoir de rencontre, 
wai/qal ‘aw/dä/ns ma_n/gedd Et c’est d'autant plus pénible que je ne puis 
même 


mil/le loh/it/m _on/gil/lu Nommer l’objet de cette tristesse. 
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ha/de_n/ne/st/m_at/t t/ra Ce zéphir qui s’est levé 


mon go/ble sa/hal zG [kal Du sud-ouest est bien étrange 
kit/n_o'/le had/d, em/gowt/ra Sauf pour celui que mènent à pas lente 
br/h ol [bal wal /he sa /hol Les chameaux se dirigeant vers l’ouest. 


Alors que la rime A est libre (l'un quelconque des 6 types recensés plus haut), 
la rime B ne peut être que du type Yov (cf. -ülu dans le premier poème, ci- 
dessus) ou du type ove (cf -ahal dans le second poème). A la 6ème UM longue de 
l'hémistiche de rime A correspond donc toujours, dans l’hémistiche de rime B, 
une UM — courte certes — mais comportant une voyelle longue, sur laquelle 
tombe un accent de mot. 

Dans les poèmes de mètre sjayyer, l'hémistiche de rime B, qui compte deux 
UM de moins que celui de rime A, a toujours une rime du type -vo. Cette UM 
longue, comportant une voyelle longue (là encore toujours aocentuée), corree- 
pond done à la bème UM longue de l'hémistiche de rime A. (Je n'ai pas trouvé 
de rime A du type -Yc mais hésite à faire de cette absence une règle, d'autant que 
cela est possible dans le mètre figadrin qui en est proche.) 


sg [bey /1 od /dah/mis bon /ts Un instant, au soir, tu es apparue 
vo, b/]ag da/k, ob/hs Et Satan s’en eat réjoui 

yah/rag bey/y 9b/lis w_an/ti Boyer damnés, toi, Satan, 

wg /bey/l_od /dah/ms Ce soir-là et cet instant. 


Dans le poème qui précède (poème 22 de El Kacem Ould Ahmedou) l'asso- 
nance interne en -îs -ddahmis, sblis- renforce la correspondance entre les heme 
UM, mais ce n’est pas obligatoire comme on peut le voir dans le 214 exemple 
(poème 38 d'El Kacem Ould Ahmedou) où l’assonance n'existe qu'entre les 
deux 1° hémistiches -tašwāši et tefwa- et ne correspond pas à l'UM longue dans 
le 1e hémistiche -st H-. 


roz /t_ov toš /wa/A_l 1/6a/ye Ma tristesse ne connaît plus de limites 


de bel /l_ot /tod /wāš Voilà certes des lieux évocateurs 
ra/4 dt/k_ot/tey3/ta/ye Vois là-bas la Teyohtaye 
(u) di nob/kot lek/ba 13 Et ici la dune de Lekbach (des béliers). 


Ces contraintes (rimes B en vov pour equal, en vo pour sgayyer) nous semblent 
constitutives des mètres lo-bbeyr et sjayyer. La raison en est, je pense, que le 
déséquilibre créé soit par la différence du nombre de pieds, soit par l'absence 
d'UM longue dans l’hémistiche de rime B, doit être compensé, faute de quoi le 
vers risquerait de perdre sa cohérence. Cette compensation paraît être fournie 
par la présence d’une voyelle longue là où l’autre hémistiche possède une UM 
longue (qui peut être, rappelons-le, constituée d'une syllabe du type ovo ou du 
type — plus rare — cvoo, of. v eddya' dans le poème en mètre niafràrt, ci-dessous). 
Mais comme cette voyelle longue porte toujours l'accent de mot, on peut se 
demander si l'accent n’est pas tout aussi important en soi que la voyelle longue. 
A mon avis le choix obligatoire d'une rime B en Yov pour egal, en vo pour 
égayyor sert à faire coincider à chaque fois l'accent de mot à la rime aveo l'accent 
métrique sur JUM longue. 


hatch, fl ne pu oomme UM. Une autre particularité à ez, le inlet 
Pio’ 
a min. dM gabag DU ot ee AE D pole AE dod: 
mayo shocywls en TIT, A, 4b. 
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Je pense que l'absence de liberté dans le choix de la rime s'étend à des cas 
où les deux hémistiches ne différent que par le nombre SUM qu'ils comportent. 


7 UM hü/ne m/ra/d, 1/'aw/dü/ns Ici des maux m'assaillent 


6 UM man /hum ‘ag /ls vod d /yà' Et j'en perds la raison, 
TUM wel/l mon/hum nīw/šā/ni Tls cherchent à me retenir 
6 UM ye/kà /ns non /tad gà Comme si je pouvais encore fuir. 


Ce poème (donné par Md Mahmiid wuld ‘Abd al-Fattäh wuld Abyayr dans 
un manuscrit publié par Norris dans Folk lit., p. 163) est un exemple — le seul 
malheureusement dont je dispose — d’un mètre assez rare qui est une variante 
du mètre figadrin : il s’en distingue seulement par l'absence d’une 7ème UM dans 
le second hémistiche. Pour moi, ce n’est pas un hasard si le ler et le 3ème 
hémistiches, qui comptent une UM de plus que les 2ème et 4ème, ont une rime en 
Vov et les autres, une rime en c. Pour qu'il y ait coïncidence entre les deux 
accents de mot à la rime, il fallait en effet que l'accent tombe sur l'avant- 
dernière UM, la 6ème, dans les hémistiches de 7 UM (dono que la rime soit en vov 
cf. -tint) et qu'il tombe par contre sur la dernière UM, la 6ème, dang les 2ème et 
4ème hémistiches (dono que la rime soit en o, cf. 4°). 

Si le rythme du vers est d'abord donné par l'opposition de quantité entre 
UM brèves et UM longues, on ne peut pas, à mon avis, sous-estimer le rôle 
complémentaire tenu par la rime et plus précisément, à travers la rime, l'accent 
de rime. Je pense que dans les mètres complexes l'acoent de rime du 2ème 
hémistiche dott coincider, soit avec l'accent de rime du 1er hémistiche, soit avec 
accent métrique tombant sur PUM longue du 1°r hémistiche. 


IV. Métrique et musique 

1. Tout le monde en Mauritanie sait que les rapports entre la poésie en 
hassiniyya ou ne et la musique maure sont étroits et le double sens de gne 
souligné par Aline Tauzin (‘ Autour de la poésie amoureuse maure de la Mauri- 
tanie et du Mali”, Lit. Orale Arabo-Berbère, xm, 1982, p. 129) — à la fois 
‘poésie ' et ‘ musique ' — et, dans une moindre mesure, celui de mganns — ‘ bon 
poète” mais aussi ‘chantant’ — ces polysémies donc ne sont pas fortuites, 
même si le poète n’est pas nécessairement un chanteur (tous les poètes ne sont 
pas des griots mais seuls les griots mettent en musique la poésie et la chantent). 

La musique maure étant très complexe, le lecteur se réfèrera utilement aux 
spécialistes tels que Michel Guignard (Musique, honneur et plaisir au Sahara), 
je me limiterai ici au minimum nécessaire pour faire comprendre les rapports 
précis que les connaisseurs établissent entre telle forme poétique et tel ‘ type’ 
de musique. Le première distinction, la seule ou presque qui nous importe, est 
la distinction en cinq ‘ modes’ (bhar, pl. bhtir, qui — est-ce vraiment un hasard t 
— est le terme qui désigne les mètres de la poésie en arabe classique) — quatre 
modes seulement selon certains qui groupent sous la terme de sofífftme les 3ème 
et 4ème modes. 


Chaque mode est associé dans l'esprit des Maures à un certain nombre de 
sentiments : 

A karr correspond le plaisir, la joie, le sentiment religieux. En l’écoutant, 
on pense à la jeunesse. 

Fagu excite, ° éveille le sang ’, la fierté, la colère, le désir de défendre une 
cause; il prépare à la guerre et à mourir. Il fait penser au premier âge viril. 

Avec lo-khal, le-byag, nous entrons dans une zone de sentiments plus 
complexes et nuancés qui correspondent à l’âge mûr. Ils vont de la fierté 
dans lo-khal à l'amour et à la tristesse dans l2-byad. 


\ 
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Enfin le-btayt est un mode nostalgique et triste mais plus paisible: on 
pense au temps passé, à ses joies, mais aussi que tout cela doit avoir une fin 
(Guignard, op. oité, p. 92-3). 


Chaque mode se divise ensuite en sous-modes qui * colorent ' le mode d'une 
façon particulière, du plus noir au plus blanc. ‘ La noirceur éveille l'enthou- 
siasme, 9l-hamas. La blancheur enlève aux modes les plus violents une grande 
partie de leur force...’ (idem, p. 96; voir également les pages 140-1-2). 

Voyons maintenant les correspondances poésie et surtout métrique/musique 
telles qu’on les trouve sans variation majeure chez Leriche et chez Norris, 
correspondances que mes informateurs m’ont confirmées avec plus ou moins de 
précision. 

(a) Au mode karr correspondent d'une part mreymide, d'autre part bu ‘omran. 
mreymide (2ème UM longue) se chante dans un sous-mode noir de karr (appelé 
seymi karr) et bū ‘omrän (1ère UM longue), dans un sous-mode blanc (mekke 
müse ou l-vàyez) de karr. 

(b) vagu est le mode dans lequel sont chantées les différentes variétés de Lbett 
la-kbir ainsi que le theydin et le rasm (ici la correspondance se fait autant au 
niveau du genre — la poésie épique — qu’au niveau du mètre). 

(c) lə-khal est le mode dans lequel se chante le mètre sgayyer à 5ème UM longue 
(et, selon un informateur, le mètre fgadrin). 

d) l-byad est celui dans lequel se chante le mètre lo-bbeyr ou bheyr egilāl à 6ème 
UM longue. 

(e) Quant au cinquiéme mode, il est tellement associé au mètre le-bteyt (aucune 
UM longue dans hémistiche) qu'on lui donne fréquemment ce nom, en parti- 
culier en Adrär et à l'Est, alors qu'au Trarze il s'appelle beygi ‘le petit restant ’. 

2. Ces correspondances sont connues, mais les raisons techniques de oes rela- 
tions n’ont jamais, à ma connaissance, été exposées. C'est ce que je voudrais 
tenter de faire maintenant, en m’excusant de ne pouvoir intégrer ici l’ensemble 
de la poésie chantée sur le mode vagu (qui est à la fois trop riche et trop mal connu 
jusqu'à présent). 

Les métriciens arabes ont distingué quatre éléments métriques, d’une part 
les asbäb litt. ‘ cordes ' (le sabab ‘ léger ' cvo ou- et le sabab ‘ lourd ' ovov ou uu), 
d'autre part les awad litt. ‘ piquets, piliers” (le wattd makmu litt. ‘ piquet uni’, 
ovove ou u- et le watsd mafrüg litt. ° piquet dispersé ', cvcov ou -u). Gotthold 
Weil, l’auteur de l'article ‘ardd dans l'Encyclopédie de PIslam (r, p. 688-8) 
estime que les syllabes longues des aurad portent un accent métrique et que le 
mètre a dono un rythme ascendant lorsque son noyau rythmique est le watid 
makmu uz et un rythme descendant lorsque son noyau rythmique est le watid 

=u. 

Sa démonstration ne convamot pas tous les spécialistes, beaucoup refusant 
d'accorder un rôle à l'accent dans la métrique arabe (leur premier argument 
étant que ni les grammairiens ni les métriciens arabes n’en ont tenu compte). 
D'autres, tel Georges Bohas, tout en critiquant l'argumentation de Weil, le 
rejoignent sur sa conclusion et jugent fondée sa distinction entre les séquences 
simples UM brève + UM longue ou l'inverse, u- ou -u, et les suites marquées u< 
et “u (° Watid. Définitions, discussions et perspectives’, Analyses- Théorie, 
1980-81, 55-81). 

Partant de cette conclusion et du fait qu'il existe dans le jme une opposition 
comparable entre des UM brèves et des UM longues d'une part, un accent 
métrique sur les UM longues d'autre part, je ferai l'hypothése qu'il existe dans le 
gne comme dans la poésie en arabe classique, non pas seulement des UM longues 
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isolées mais des awidd c’est à dire des éléments associant à l'UM longue accen- 
tuée, une UM brève. 

Selon cette hypothèse, mreymide s'oppose à bū ‘omrän par la nature du 
watid: watid mažmū‘, donc rythme ascendant, dans mreymide (ucuuuuu/-), 
valid mafrüg, donc rythme descendant, dans bi 'omrán (<uuuuuu/-). 

De même, on trouve un watid mažmū‘, donc un rythme ascendant, dans 
&jayyer (uuuu<uu/-, uuuu-) 14 et un wattd mafrüq, dono un rythme descendant, 
dans lo-bbeyr (uuuuu-<u, uuuuuuu). 

Les relations entre les màtres du gne et les modes et sous-modes musicaux 
deviennent alors compréhensibles. mreymide correspondant au sous-mode noir 
de karr et sjayyar au sous-mode noir de sefifftme (ou mode Lo-khal ‘ la noirceur ") 
d'une part, bü ‘omran correspondant au sous-mode blanc de kazy et la-bbeyr au 
sous-mode blanc de sofifitme (ou mode lo-byad ‘ la blancheur ’) d'autre part, il 
s'établit une relation double entre : 


— le rythme ascendant et la noiroeur, 

— le rythme descendant et la blancheur, 

ce qui oorrobore parfaitement la définition donnée par Guignard de la noiroeur 
et de la blancheur en musique maure. 


Par ailleurs, les relations de mreymide et de bū ‘omrän avec le mode karr 
(expression de la joie, du plaisir) d'un côté, celles de sjayyer et de lo-bbeyr avec 
les modes la-khal et le-byad (expression de sentiments plus nuancés) d'un autre 
côté, peuvent aisément s’expliquer par le déplacement du wahid dans l'hémis- 
tiche, comme dans les métres de la poésie classique: '(a) le pied commence 
immédiatement au noyau rythmique, ce qui crée un rythme ascendant particu- 
lièrement fort: u+x, u<xx, ucuu- ; (b) le noyau est à la fin du pied, ce qui donne 
au rythme une allure une peu pressée et sautillante: xu, xxu-, uu-u*; (c) le 
noyau est à l'intérieur du pied, ce qui entrave un peu la force du rythme ascen- 
dant: xu-x (' Article 'arud ', EI, 1, p. 696). 

Pour Weil, on a dono des mètres classiques qui développent plus que les 
autres le noyau du rythme ascendant uz, tels que jawil, basi, wàfir et kamsl, et 
d'autres mètres tels que sari! et xafif qui comportent au contraire un watid 
mafrüg <u, cœur du rythme descendant. 

3. On serait en droit de se demander comment les principes établis pour les 
mètres classiques peuvent être valables pour les mètres maures, en l'absence de 
toute relation entre les mètres classiques et les mètres maures. Cependant cette 
relation existe bien dans quelques cas, d’après les deux manuscrits publiés 
en annexe dans Folk kt. Selon leurs auteurs, en effet, mreymide correspond au 
mètre classique wafir, lo-bbeyr à zaftf et lo-bteyt à jawil. (Le second auteur, aveo 
quelque circonspection, sen remet à l'autorité d’un poète qui a mis en vers ces 
correspondances cf. Norris, Folk l., p. 190-91.) Ces relations sont comprises 
actuellement, d’aprés les informateurs interrogés, comme une coincidence 
passant par la musique: si le correspondant de leyt est jawil, c’est parce que 
les deux mètres se chantent dans le mode beygi ou le-bteyt. Dans le cas précis de 
le-beyt, je rejomdrai, au moins provisoirement, cette interprétation qui est 


Bici eh n ee ee ee ee que 
u et Game oe 


UM longues fixes, on a deux wahid, l'un au début comme dans mreymide ot l’autre avant les deux 
dernières UM, comme dans agoyyor: u<uuuup<uu, oe qui renforce notre hypothèse d'un soatid 
mami" dans sgayysr. 
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d'ailleurs aussi celle de Norris (Folk li., note 8 dela page 159). Les deux autres 
cas me semblent tout à fait différents puisqu’on peut déjà affirmer que mreymide 
a un rythme ascendant comme wajir et lo-bbeyr, un rythme descendant oomme 
zafsf. 

De plus, d’après notre hypothèse et en notant les mètres classiques con- 
formément à Weil (KI, r, p. 690), mreymide et wäfir commencent tous les deux 
par un watid maËëmad', lo-bbeyr et xaftf ont chacun un watid mafrüg aprés la 
4ème UM : 


— mreymide ucuuuuu/- 

vàfir u-cuu-u-uu-u-uu- 
—le-bbeyr uuuuuzu uuuuuuu 

zf n-ann 

Indépendamment ou plutôt en complémentarité avec une dérivation des 
formes du gne à partir de la poésie classique passant par el-bett lo-kbtr, telle que 
envisage Ahmed-Baba Miské (Al-Wastt, p. 53-4), je pense qu'on peut expliquer 
nombre de caractéristiques de la métrique maure par une autre voie, en prenant 
en considération les éléments communs et les éléments divergents de chacun de 
ces deux couples de mètres. 

Si la caractéristique commune entre mreymide et wafir d’une part, lo-bbeyr 
et xafif d'autre part, est le watid (le 1°r watıd dans le cas du mètre classique, 
quand il y en a plusieurs), sa nature (mažmū ou mafrüg) et sa place, plusieurs 
conséquences en découlent. D'abord cela rend très féconde l'hypothèse selon 
laquelle l'accent métrique est important en arabe classique et distingue bien le 
watid d'une suite quelconque de deux syllabes, l'une brève, l’autre longue. Cela 
signifie ensuite que le gne a perdu la distinction entre UM brève et UM longue 
à l'intérieur des hémistiches, sauf dans les autäd, ce qui revient à dire qu'elle 
Best maintenue seulement là où il y avait un accent métrique. Il apparaît enfin 
que le nombre d’UM par vers est secondaire en dehors du fait qu’il doit être fixe 
(et que des hémistiches de longueur inégale doivent compenser leur irrégularité 
par une contrainte accrue sur la rime of. chap. III). 

* Becondaire ' ne veut pas dire négligeable, bien évidemment, mais implique 
que des mètres de longueur inégale, ayant un watid ou une absence de watid en 
commun (cas des mètres lə-bteyt, par exemple) sont beaucoup plus proches les 
uns dee autres que des mètres qui ne partegent que le nombre d'UM, oomme 
tous les mètres de 7 UM (mreymide, bū ‘omrän, tigadrin, lo-bpeyr, teydim, ...). 
On peut ainsi supposer, aveo peu de risque d'erreur, que les mètres de 4 ou b UM 
à 2ème UM longue (le 1r s'appelle mowmäyot ehweywis, cf. I, A, 4 et b) sont des 
variantes de mreymāde et se chantent également dans le sous-mode noir de karr. 

Dans la poésie en arabe classique, comme dans le gne, les variations de 
longueur des mètres sont possibles et constituent même ‘la déviation la plus 
minime’ (EI, r, p. 691). La seule différence est qu’un mètre comme wajir ne 
se raccourcit pas librement mais par la suppression de séquences longues appelées 
aia‘ (ne comportant jamais plus d'un watid), ce qui donne: 


wajir uzuu-uzuuuuzuu- 
ou uzuu-uzuu- (réduction d’un tiers) 
ou même u-cuu- (réduction de deux tiers) 


JO mew draka pak, d'apres siis mitar nêtaki dono pas aron ME 
sique à bg ‘omrdn cuuuuuu/- car aucun mètre que ne pont ootimidiosr per Wx wahid mara, 
d apros Bohas (“ Watid. tions, discussions et perspectives’, Analysss-T'hdorie, l 1, 
p. 76). 
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Notons que la première réduction donne quasiment la mètre maure que 
Leriche appelle ‘aHe et dont il présente l’hémistiche (du type u-uuuu-uuu) 
comme étant composé de deux hémistiches du mètre de b UM à 2ème UM longue 
u-uuu (' Poésie et musique maure ', p. 720-21); mais on peut se demander ai, 
historiquement, ‘afée n'a pas été la première étape de transition à partir de 
wajir. 

4. J'ai cherché à montrer, à travers une analyse de la métrique, comment 
pouvait se justifier l'association de tel mètre du gne avec tel sous-mode de tel 
mode musical, chaque mode et chaque sous-mode correspondant selon Guignard 
à l'expression d’une certaine gamme de sentiments. Il serait intéressant de 
savair ai le contenu des poèmes varie selon le mètre adopté et si ce contenu est 
identique à celui de la forme musicale correspondante. Sur ce point, l'inventeire 
de tous lea métres utilisés dans notre corpus de référence conduit immédiatement 
à des constatations significatives. 

— Les mètres mreymide et bu 'emrüm ne sont jamais utilisés dans la poésie 
amoureuse (du moins dans les 115 poèmes amoureux donnés par El Kacem 
Ould Ahmedou, Md Ould Ahmedou Bamba, Dustin Cowell et Aline Tauzin). 
— Toujours d’après ce corpus de 115 poèmes amoureux, 5% dea poèmes sont 
dans le mètre sgayyer, 7% dans le mètre bheyr egilal et 88% dans les mètres 
lo-bieyt. Le pourcentage varie naturellement selon les poètes. Ainsi, la totalité 
des poèmes de M’hammed Ould Ahmed Youra constituant le corpus de Md 
Ould Ahmedou Bamba est composée dans lo-bteyt: lo-bieyt correspond bien en 
effet au caractère nostalgique de la poésie amoureuse de oe poète. 

— Dans la poésie de la résistance présentée par Md Ould Boyah, les mètres les 
plus fréquents sont encore les mètres lə-bteyt au sens large. Le seul poème en 
mètre sgayyer est un petit gäv alerte critiquant l'inféodation de l'assemblée aux 
colonialistes (poème 21). Deux des trois poèmes en mètre bbeyr egilal sont d’un 
ton plus nostalgique et commencent par une invocation (ya kadyat-ne ‘ 6 notre 
montagne...’, ya mulane ‘ 6 notre Maitre...’). Le mètre bu 'emrün n'est toujours 
pas représenté mais quatre poèmes (sur 48) sont dans le mètre mreymide. Lun 
d'eux, composé à la gloire de l'émir Bekkär Ould Sweyd Ahmed, mort 
en résistant à la colonisation, est certainement asser représentatif de la poésie 
en mètre mreymide, tout comme cet échange de poèmes dans le même mètre 
qui figure dans l'ouvrage de David Cohen (Le parler arabe hassaniya 
de Mauritanie, p. 236-9) et dont le ton est donné dès le premier hémistiche : 
oh/n&, x/y&/m, ol/voX/fa/Xe ' Nous sommes le camp des conquérants...’. 

— Le poème en mètre bil ‘omrän composé à la gloire des Idaw'1$ (David Cohen, 
tdem, p. 242-3) exprime lui-aussi des sentiments de fierté, cependant c’est une 
fierté moins combattive, qui ne naît pas d'une confrontation avec des ennemis 
mais de la reconnaissance de qualités intrinsèques, de courage et de puissance. 

Les résultats vont dono dans le sens de ce qu'on pouvait attendre, sans pour 
autant établir des barrières absolues entre les usages des différents mètres. 

Si lo-bteyt st-iämm (de 8 UM) et, secondairement, lo-bieyt en-naqes (de 6 UM) 
constituent dans tous les cas les mètres les plus utilisés, c’est à mon avis parce 
que leur rythme, moins marqué dans un sens comme dans l’autre (absence de 
watid), convient plus ou moins à l'expression de sentiments très divers: lo-bteyt 
serait à la fois le mètre exprimant la nostalgie et le ‘ degré zéro” de la métrique, 
celui par rapport auquel tous les autres mètres marqués. On peut alors se de- 
mander si la correspondance le-bteyt/tawil, restée précédemment inexpliquée, 
ne se justifie pas simplement comme la mise en relation des deux mètres qui 
servent de référence à tous les autres — remarquons que jawi} est le premier 
mètre du premier cercle dans la théorie d'Al-Xaltl (cf. EI, 1, p. 690). 
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Conclusion 

La métrique et la rime concourent à modeler les vers du jme, la poésie en 
dialecte hassäniyya. | 

Les différents mètres se caractérisent par le nombre et la nature des unités 
métriques (UM), ce qui donne un rythme de versification basée, comme dans la 
poésie en arabe classique, sur une opposition de quantité. L'opposition entre 
UM brève et UM longue s'est cependant déplacée par rapport au classique: de 
l'opposition cv/o* ou cvo on est passé à l'opposition cv, o* ou cvo/cvc ou ovco, 
du fait des différences entre la structure syllabique du dialecte et celle du 
classique. À un premier groupe de mètres sans UM longue dans l'hémistiche, 
que certains désignent collectivement par lo-bteyt (‘le petit mètre °), s'oppose 
une série d’autres mètres qui se différencient les uns des autres par la place de 
leur UM longue (les mètres comptant deux UM longues sont peu nombreux et en 
général très peu usités). Sur cette UM longue tombe un accent métrique 
d'intonation qui a pour effet de redonner aux voyelles de fin de mot leur quantité 
de longues. 

Les rimes sont variées, les plus fréquentes sont du type vo et vov, mais elles 
peuvent se réduire à une consonne seule. L’alternance des rimes dépend de la 
forme poétique choisie (A B, A B, pour le gav, A A A B A Bi...) pour la fal'a, 
etc.). Le choix des rimes est en général indépendant du mètre, sauf lorsque les 
hémistiches ne sont pas composés dans le même mètre. En effet, dans le cas des 
mètres complexes, les types des rimes (en général B seul, parfois A et B) sont 
fixes, par exemple vc pour le mètre sgayyer et vov pour le mètre lə-þþeyr, ceci 
afin que l'accent sur la rime B tombe sur le même pied que l'accent sur la rime 
A ou coincide avec l'accent métrique porté par UM longue de l’hémistiche de 
rime À. 

Si l'on pose que le rythme du vers repose, comme en arabe classique, sur la 
présence d'unités supérieures à la syllabe, les awtäd (u+ et <u), on peut expliquer 
toutes les relations que les connaisseurs établissent entre la poésie et la musique 
maures d'une part, les mètres du gne et les mètres du classique d'autre part. 
On constate en particulier que: 


— le sous-mode noir correspond au rythme ascendant (présence d'un 4oaiid 
masmu” uz), 

— le sous-mode blanc correspond au rythme descendant (présence d’un watid 
mafrüg <u), 

— le mode karr correspond aux mètres ayant un watid au début de l'hémistiche, 
— le mode sefifiime correspond aux mètres ayant un watid à la fin de l'hémis- 
tiche, 

— le mode lo-bteyt ou beygi correspond aux mètres sans waitd dans l'hémistiche. 


A chaque sous-mode de chaque mode on fait traditionnellement correspondre 
une certaine gamme de sentiments, on pouvait donc s'attendre à oe que le choix 
du mètre ne soit pas sans rapport aveo le contenu du poème. Les sondages que 
j'ai effectués semblent bien indiquer une variation du contenu poétique en 
rapport avec le mètre choisi, mais on notera que cette spécialisation des mètres 
est limitée par la tendance à employer les mètres non marqués du genre l2-bteyt. 

Pour Ahmed-Baba Miské il ne faisait pas de doute que le ġne descendait en 
droite ligne du &'r, la poésie en arabe classique. Mon analyse me conduit à la 
même conclusion mais en fonction de considérations différentes, basées essen- 
tiellement sur la métrique. Dans les mètres du jne on retrouve en effet les 
caractéristiques principales de la métrique classique (rythme de quantité 
variant en fonction de la nature et de la place des awtäd, accent métrique sur les 
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UM longues des awtad, variation possible du nombre de pieds). Les différences 
sont cartes importantes mais affectent des caractéristiques secondaires du 
système métrique classique (l'existence d'une opposition bréve/longue en 
dehors des autad, le nombre des UM par mètre, sans parler du déplacement de 
l'opposition bréve/longue que j'ai déjà décrit). 

Le système métrique du gne dériverait donc du système métrique du class- 
ique mais on ne peut comprendre la dérivation du premier à partir du second 
qu'en prenant en considération le rôle de l'accent métrique. 

Cette probable dérivation du ne à partir du #‘r ne préjuge pas cependant de 
l'existence d’influences diverses (comme celle de la poésie arabe andalouse) qui 
ont pu s’exercer parallèlement et sont peut-être plus sensibles dans d’autres 
domaines de la poésie maure (formes poétiques, thèmes, eto.). 
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LE RENOUVEAU TECHNIOUE DANS LE ROMAN 
AFRICAIN: MUDIMBE ET SASSINE? 
By Vicror O. AmE 


* Notre siècle a donné naissance, sous le nom de “ romans ", à des œuvres 
qui sont des monstres sacrés, et qui dépassent le roman en tant que genre.’ 
R. M. Albérès, Metamorphoses du roman, Paris, 1966, 244-5. 


Peu de critiques de la littérature africaine trouveraient à redire à l'affirma- 
tion que le roman africain s'est modelé dès sa naissance, aux années vingt, sur le 
roman occidental, au moment même où ce dernier subissait en Europe des 
mutations prodigieuses. Il était sans doute plus facile pour les jeunes débutants 
africains de suivre les chemins battus que d’emboîter le pas à l'avant-garde 
occidentale dans des voies encore peu explorées. Par ailleurs, l'expérimentation 
n'était guère admissible, compte tenu des facteurs socio-politiques qui avaient 
présidé à la naissance même du roman africain. Pour mener à bien la lutte anti- 
colonialiste qui battait alors son plein, la forme traditionnelle s'avérait dono 
toute désignée. 

Selon R. M. Albérès, écrivant en 1966, ‘ entre 1935 et nos jours, le roman est 
passé de l'interrogation psychologique, sociale, morale et métaphyaique à 
l'interrogation esthétique, onirique, phénoménologique. ' * Orla visée du roman 
africain de |’ époque était encore d'ordre éminemment ‘ psychologique, social et 
moral ', puisqu'il s’agissait bel et bien de mettre fin à la déshumanisation que 
sécrétait lą machine coloniale. Ce n'est qu'à la fin officielle de la colonisation que 
le roman & eu vraiment le loisir de sortir de l'orniére traoóe depuis le dix- 
neuvième siècle et d'adopter une forme de plus en plus complexe. 

Dans la présente étude, nous nous proposons d'étudier la forme actuelle du 
roman africain à travers deux textes assez récents: Le bel immonde de V. Y. 
Mudimbé et Le jeune homme de sable de Williams Sassine.* En oe faisant, nous 
nous permettrons de nous référer de temps à autre au roman occidental qui sert 
toujours de moule. Pour terminer, nous nous interrogerons sur la pertinence de 
la nouvelle forme au regard de l'évolution actuelle de l'Afrique. 

La mutation en question, on sen doute bien, ne s’est pas effectuée du jour au 
lendemain. Il conviendrait donc, au préalable, de rappeler brièvement le chemin 
parcouru par le roman jusqu'à l'époque actuelle. Et oe, en trois moments: le 
premier allant des années vingt jusqu’à 1960 environ; le deuxième constitué 
par la décennie qui suivit cette date et la troisième allant du début des années 
soixante-dix jusqu'à nos jours. 

Pendant la première période, le roman adopte, d’une façon générale, une 
forme traditionnelle, avec intrigue linéaire, narration à la troisième personne 
ainsi qu’à la première personne, l’autobiographie romancée étant fort en hon- 
peur. Si Ferdinand Oyono et Mongo Beti s’écartent un peu de cette norme, l'un 
pour rédiger un roman en forme de journal intime et l’autre pour publier un 
journal tenant d'une remémoration sans intervention apparente de l'écriture, 
la plupart des romanciers de l'époque s’en tiennent aux terrains bien connus. 


1 This paper was delivered at the tenth Annual Conference of the African Literature Associs- 
tion held at the University of Maryland, Baltimore ant Daleman, 12-15 Apmil, 1984. 

1R. M. Albérès, M du roman (Parus, 1966), 11. 

3 V, Y. Mudimbé, Le bel immonde (Paris, 1976); Williams Samme, Le jeuns homme de sable 


1979). 
4 Voir Ferdinand Oyono, Une Vie de Boy (Paris, 1956) et Mongo Beti, Le Pausre Christ de 
Bomba (Paris, 1958). 
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Au début de la deuxième période, on constate déjà une mutation embryon- 
naire, une tendance sensible à l'expérimentation formelle. En 1965, Charles 
Nokan fait paraître Violent était le vent, roman somme toute ‘ bâtard ’ parce 
que pratiquant, entre autres, l’alternance de modes narratifs et le mélange des 
genres que l’auteur défend vivement dans la préface. Ousmane Sembane, 
devenu cinéaste depuis quelque temps, adopte dans ses romans certaines 
techniques de son nouveau métier. Ainsi peut-on déceler, par exemple, dans les 
romans qu'il fait paraître dès cette époque, des descriptions dont la minutie et le 
kaléidoscope tiennent du mouvement de la caméra.‘ Alors que Ahmadou 
Kourouma, avec Les soleils des indépendances, semble s’appliquer à acclimater, 
ou, si l'on ose dire, à ' africaniser ' la syntaxe et le vocabulaire français, Yambo 
Ouologuem, dans Le devoir de violence (roman à originalité contestée) cherche 
à faire ‘ violence ’ à la conception traditionnelle du roman, tant du point de vue 
thématique que de celui de la forme et du style.” 

Voilà qui nous amène à la troisième période, soit l’ époque contemporaine. 
Mais, pour mieux appréhender le véritable renouveau qui se manifeste à 
de 1970 environ, il ne serait pas sans intérêt d’ouvrir ici une parenthèse pour voir 
la forme actuelle du modèle, c’est-à-dire du roman occidental moderne. Depuis 
le début du siècle, on le sait, la forme romanesque en Occident a été bouleversée 
de fond en comble, si bien que les composantes classiques du roman ont été 
progressivement transformées ou même éliminées : l'intrigue n’est plus guère 
linéaire; tamps et espace sont brouillés ; le souci de réalisme n’est plus de mise 
et le décor se fait souvent onirique ou cauchemardesque. Bref, une forme somme 
toute hétérogène ainsi que le note Albéréàe : 


les formes de oe roman à relief auditif ou visuel sont nombreuses: récit, 
monologue, dépersonnalisation, monologues simultanés, objectivité, obses- 
sion, mélange de la voix intérieure et du récit, scènes imaginaires intercalées 
dans le réel vécu, eto.* 


Quant aux êtres peuplant cet univers décentré, oe sont plutôt des person- 
nages fantoches, amorphes, vidés de l’essence qui caractérisait autrefois le 
personnage romanesque dont la ‘mort’ a été proclamée il y a déjà bien long- 
temps.” Et l’une des techniques qui l'emp&chent de reasusciter, si tant est qu'il 
puisse le faire, c’est l'alternance de points de vue, comme en témoigne Philippe 
Hamon : 


Ausai ne faut-il pas s'étonner ai Ja ‘ mort’ du personnage-héros, à l'époque 
moderne, est un fait acquis, l'auteur prenant bien soin par divers procédés de 
défooalisation, de polyfocahisation, de décentrement... de ne privilégier aucun 
personnage...10 


Pour fermer cette parenthèse, disons, en bref, gue le roman occidental est 
devenu une œuvre à personnages problématiques ou ambivalenta ; 1! une œuvre 


5 Charles Nokan, Violent était la veni (Paris, 1968) 

* Voir, par exemple, Ouanane Sembène, Les bouts da bois de Dieu (Paris, 1960) et, parus au 
cours de la troisième e (Paris 1079); et Le dernier de l'empire (Paris, 1981). 

* Voir Ahmadou solitis dos indépendanesa (Paris, 1068) ch Yambo Ouolognem, 
(Le devote de matane, Paria, 19061 

° R. M. Albérès, op. ait., 227. 

* Voir, jer ceri Ali Robbe elle Pour vx noumo roman (Parin 1968), 3 

1s 


“Po statut Genette ot 
Mi tc dde), Pons drt (Pari, 1 Er e. Vc agi peu tad 
u Voir L'ambivalence romanesque, Kafka, Musil (Paris, 1880). 
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de ‘ brouillage ' 12 qui se détruit au fur et à mesure de sa construction, tel un 
parchemin usé par de nombreuses impressions et suppressions. 

Telle est dono la forme romanesque dont certains romanciers africains com- 
mencent depuis peu à s'inspirer. Effectivement, qu'on les considère isolément ou 
comme un ensemble, les romans africains parus depuis 1970 présentent une 
grande variété de forme: le mélange des genres ne surprend plus; 14 la forme 
épistolaire a désormais droit de cité grâce à Une st longue lettre de Mariama 
BA; 7% Williams Kassine inaugure, avec Wirriyamu,!* la chronique de guerre. 
On rencontre également un plus grand nombre de héros problématiques, am- 
bigus, tiraillés entre des penchants oontradiotoires,! oe qui oocasionne par 
conséquent d’interminables monologues intérieurs. Quant à l'intrigue, puis- 
qu'elle se fait moins linéaire, elle donne lieu à de nombreuses analepses.1® A 
l'instar de Mudimbé et Sassine, Moussa Konaté pratique le mélange de modes 
narratifs dans Le prix de l'áme, mais de façon assez superficielle à notre sens.1° 

Il ressort donc de ce bref aperçu que le roman africain moderne s'oriente de 
plus en plus vers: l'hétérogénéité, caractère qui se reflète le mieux dans Le bel 
immonde et Le jeune homme de sable, ainsi qu'on pourra en juger par les pages qui 


suivent. 


Le bel immonde 

Le roman de Mudimbé est d’une facture fort singulière dont l’action stagne 
un peu, 8e précipite ensuite avant de revenir à son point de départ. Le nœud de 
l'intrigue est une liaison entre un ministre puissant (désigné simplement comme 
‘ Lui’) et une j eune prostituée (désignée comme ‘Elle’ ou comme ‘Ya’, 
signifiant ' sœur ’), liaison qui, d'une simple passade, se transforme, le temps 
aidant, en une E d'idylle, surtout pour le fonctionnaire, pourtant marié et 
père de famille. L'attachement de la femme est d'autant plus surprenant que, 
comme on l'apprend tôt, elle préfère à la chaleur mâle, le culte tabou de Sapho. 

Le destin de ces deux personnages est davantage noué par un facteur d’ordre 
politique: le combat que mène le pays contre des rebelles de l'ethnie de la 
femme. Le père de celle-ci venant de périr aux mains des forces légales, les 
insurgés recrutent la prostituóe pour servir d'espionne auprès du ministre. 
Entretemps, ce dernier, voulant se protéger contre ses ennemis, fait sacrifier 
l'amie de sa maîtresse aux mânes de ses ancêtres à lui»? Mais il n’en est pas 
moins soupçonné par ses collègues, de sorte que, pour démontrer sa bonne foi, il 
entreprend une mission dans la région insurrectionnelle. Peu après le départ de 
son amant, la prostituée est arrêtée et longuement interrogée. En désespoir de 
cause, elle en vient, pour se tirer d’affaire, à trahir le ministre dont on daigne 
enfin lui apprendre la mort dans un accident de voiture. Libérée, et fort sou- 
lagée, elle reprend sa vie comme si de rien n’était. Le roman revient à son point 
de départ: une boîte de nuit où la prostituée s’adonne au racolage, tout en 
lorgnant une éventuelle partenaire homosexuelle. 


12 R. M. Albérés, op. cit., 42. 

1 Lo titro d'ane avro rente du nazratologue Gérard Genetta cab tre signl8oatif à ost égard. 
Voir (la littérature a« second degré) (Paris, 1083). 

14 Voir, titre d exemple, Williams Basane, Saint Monsieur Baly (Paris, 1978). 


16 Williams Sassme, 1976). 
1 Yok, eue sates Ve Y. Tadini, Bre lor cos. Dieu, wa pr&re, la révolution (Paris, 
1978) ; D Koari s Liar, Lade RE do Basin. 
34 Vole encore L dona fs an art oi e a ee 
de Guillaume (Paris, 1882). 
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Voilà pour l'intrigue du Bel immonde. Pour le reste, ce roman au titre 
ambigu est marqué au coin d’une hétérogénéité inusitée, laquelle se traduit à 
plusieurs niveaux. D'abord, les thèmes traités ou évoqués vont de l'adultére à 
la trahison, en passant par le lesbianisme, le travestisme, l'amour, la mort, le 
sacrifice humain, l’anthropophagie et des thèmes d’ordre socio-politique, telles 
que la prostitution, la malversation et la rébellion. Ensuite, toute l'ambiance de 
l’œuvre semble participer du même caractère insolite : la scène de boîte de nuit 
revient constamment alors que bien d’autres épisodes sont vécus sensiblement 
dans un état de rêve ou de demi-conscience. 

Mais c’est surtout sur le plan de la structure que se traduit on ne peut mieux 
cette hétérogénéité. Effectivement, la composition du roman participe de divers 
genres: une dirame de pages sont consacrées au genre épistolaire (distribué à 
raison d'une lettre pour chacune des quatre parties, à l'exoeption de la troisième). 
On relève également un discours radiophonique, un article de journal ainsi que 
de nombreux passages tenant du roman en forme de mémoire. Enfin, tout le 
livre est ponctué par des poèmes modulés, signalant pour la plupart des scènes 
de boîte de nuit. 

Quant aux temps verbaux, ils sont presque ausai variés que les modes narra- 
tifs employés. S'il fallait diviser le livre en fonction des pronoms personnels qui 
y président, on aurait vingt-cinq séquences réparties à raison de aix passages 
pour le ‘je’, huit pour le ‘tu’ et onze pour la troisième personne. Les six 
séquences de la première personne sont divisées en parties égales entre les deux 
principaux personnages, le troisième personne à raison de six pour ‘ Lui’ et cinq 
pour ‘ Elle alors que celle-ci est seule à être désignée par la deuxième personne. 

Dans son étude des pronoms personnels chez C. F. Ramuz, David L. Parris 
fait remarquer que, d’une façon générale, ‘ il serait... possible, par exemple, en 
adoptant un schéma très simple, de faire alterner chapitres à la troisième et à la 
première personne.’ *! Mudimbe semble aller plus loin encore en changeant 
brusquement de personne à l’intérieur même d’une phrase, comme dans cette 
soène au début du roman où la prostituée se trouve en compagnie d’un client 
éventuel : 


Il doit respirer fort. L’haleine du Whisky, peut-être. Elle recule légèrement 
la tête, la pose ensuite sur son épaule. Elle est si enivrante, as-tu dit un 
jour, — te souviens-tu ? — une odeur de souche brûlée par des effluves de 
l'alcool... Tu souris. Sans doute conquise, cette fois encore, par les révéla- 
tions d'une danse avec un inconnu.™ 


A quoi tient cette alternance de personne qui fait qu'un même individu est 
vu tantôt de loin à la troisième personne et puis brusquement de près à la 
deuxième personne? # Dans la partie de Figures III portant sur la personne, 
Gérard Genette attribue l'alternance de la personne grammaticale (comme mode 
narratif) d’abord à une sorte de ‘pathologie narrative, explicable par des 
remaniements hâtifs et des états d’inachévement du texte. M Mais il ajoute, de 
façon plus probante, que le roman contemporam 


n'hésite pas à établir entre narrateur et personnage(s) une relation variable 


9 David L. Parris, ' L'emploi des pronoms personnels ches O. F. Ramus’, Présence Franco- 
phone, 14, 1977, 150. 

# Mudimbé, Le bel immonde, 19. 

= Voir, à co suje, l'intéressants thèse d' Albórés qui considère le romancier moderne comme un 
hypnotiseur; Albérès, op. cit., 192. 

H Gérard Genette, Figures III (Paris, 1972), 254. 
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ou flottante, vertige pronominal accordé à une logique plus libre et à une 
idée plus complexe de la personnalité.?5 


Il s’agit dono du décentrement, de la polyfocalisation dont parlait plus haut 
Philippe Hamon, techniques qui concourent à miner le stetut du personnage. 
C’est peut-être là, en dernière analyse, l'intention de l’auteur du Bel immonde. 
Les avatars de ses protagonistes ne laissent pas de rappeler la caméra oinémato- 
graphique qui tantôt se rapproche de son sujet pour le grossir démesurément, et 
tantôt s’en éloigne en le rapetissant. De même le flottement de point de vue 
finit à la longue par nous donner une image dédoublée ainon fragmentée des 
personnages, comme s’ils se miraient dans la surface troublée d’une nappe d’eau. 
On pourrait y voir aussi le jeu de l’altérité, du narcissisme et même de l'ambiva- 
lence puisque les deux protagonistes se présentent en fait comme l’incarnation 
même de la duplicité. Homme ambitieux, hautain et fort imbu de lui-même, le 
ministre recourt plus souvent à la première personne (il est l’auteur des trois 
lettres qui figurent dans le roman). Mais, schizophrénie ou simple paradoxe, il 
exige aussi qu'on ‘ne lui adresse la parole qu'à la troisième personne '.3* Et 
compte tenu de ses visages divers (de fonctionnaire bien en vue, d’adultère et de 
meurtrier par personne interposóe), on comprend bien que la duplicité lui soit 
comme un devoir. 

Quant à la jeune femme, prostituée par nécessité, lesbienne par inolmation, 
espionne par devoir, elle est forcément acculée à la duplicité, elle aussi. Mais 
elle joue le jeu avec un naturel et une innocence sans doute feinte qui la pré- 
servent à la fin. Ce n'est sans doute pas par hasard que ses recours à la première 
personne sont moins prolongés que ceux du ministre, et qu'elle est seule à être 
désignée par la deuxième personne. Ce fait sert pout-être à mettre en relief 
88 docilité, son assujettissement et son introversion. Mais cela ne va pas sans une 
certaine ironie, car au terme du roman, la pièce qui survit sur l’échiquier,? 
ce n’est pas le Roi, personnalité forte du ministre, mais bien plutôt la femme, 
faible en apparence, mais en fait plus forte (parce que Reine sur l'échiquier) 
qui, tel un roseau, a su se plier pour survivre au passage de l'orage qui emporte 
le chêne. 

Disons donc en conclusion que, dans Le bel immonde, Mudimbé semble parti- 
oiper aux tendances de la nouvelle forme romanesque occidentale. Il s'éloigne 
des normes traditionnelles du genre en traitant de thèmes hétéroclites, en 
mettant en scène des personnages anonymes au caractère flou et fuyant et, de 
par le mélange de modes narratifs, il pratique ce que R. M. Albérès appelle la 
‘ stéréoscopie romanesque ’.2® Mais cette forme d’apparence bâtarde n'est sans 
doute pas gratuite. Elle correspond, semble-t-il, à une intention bien nette sur 
le plan thématique, ainsi que le note Jacques Howlett qui relève ‘ au niveau de 
l'écriture les écarts habiles d'éclairage, lea passages de plan, et les multiples 
variations de distance au récit ' qui conspirent, avec la thématique, à produire 
“un sentiment de crise, voire de déchéance et surtout de fondamentale ambi- 
guité.' 2° Nous disouterons plus lom de la lisibilité d'un tel texte. 


17 L'architecture rigoureuse du roman (quatre parties divisées chacune en omq chapitres) ne 
laisse de rappeler les cases d'un damier ou d'un échiquier. 

as . cit., 285. Of. la ' vision stéréoscopique ' définie comme ‘ type de point de vue 
narratif ou qui accumule différents points de vue sur le même événement ', Maro Angenot, 
Glossaire pratique de la ordique contemporaine (Ville Lasalle/Quóbeo, 1979), art. ‘ vision stéréo- 


| : 
A Howlett, préface au Bel immonde, 8. 
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Le jeune homme de sable 

Le roman de Williams Sassine trahit une hétérogénéité thématique et 
structurelle non moins frappante que celle du roman de Mudimbé. Sassine 
traite d'ailleurs de thèmes semblables, tels que l'adultére, le meurtre rituel; à 
quoi il faut ajouter la conspiration provoquée par un régime totalitaire que 
conteste à sa façon le protagoniste, Oumarou.* L'hétérogénéité formelle se 
traduit également sur les plans des genres (insertion de poèmes et de passages à 
allure théâtrale, par exemple), de la temporalité et, surtout de la narration. 

L'emploi de modes narratifs est beaucoup moins complexe que chez 
Mudimbé, Sassine n'employant que la première et la troisième personnes et de 
façon asser systématique. La troisième personne, qui rend compte des trois 
quarts du roman, est tantôt omnisciente, tantôt à focalisation interne variable, 
c’est-à-dire épousant le point de vue du personnage en cause. Quant à la pre- 
mière personne, celle du protagoniste, elle intervient dans le chapitre initial de 
chacune des trois parties, rendant compte d’un bon quart de tout le livre. 

Mais il s’agit d'un quart très important et qui mérite qu'on s’y arrête plus 
longuement. R. M. Albérès disait du roman moderne que ‘ la réalité y eat trans- 
formée en obsession, le héros du roman revit sang cesse la même scène comme 
dans un cauchemar.’™ (C’est effectivement oe qui semble se produire dans 
Le jeune homme de sable chaque fois que le protagoniste prend la parole en son 
nom. Outre le fait de baigner dans une atmosphère irréelle, hallucinatoire, les 
chapitres en question ont chacun un objet d’obsession, se traduisant, dans les 
deux premiers, par des leitmotive. 

Dans le premier chapitre de la première partie, le lecteur est comme installé 
d'emblée dans la conscience apparemment dérangée du protegoniste. Em- 
ployant à la fois 'l'introib énigmatique” et 'l'anachronie proleptique ',?* 
celui-ci parle, dans des visions cauchemardeeques, sinon sépulcrales, de person- 
nages encore à paraître et dont un au moins, on l'apprendra plus tard, est déjà 
décédé. D'oà le sentiment qu'éprouvera plus loin le protagoniste (comme le 
lecteur d'ailleurs) de devenir paramnésique.? On est plus frappé encore par la 
phrase ‘ L'école est juste à côté des montagnes de cailloux ', qui revient, plus 
ou moins invariable, à chaque page, tel un leïtmotiv, et sans que l'on puisse 
encore s'expliquer cette hantise de l'école chez le protagoniste. C’est plus loin, 
lorsque la troisième personne prend la relève de la narration, que l'on trouve le 
mot de l'énigme: à savoir que Oumarou vient encore d’être exclu de l'école. 

L'objet d'obseasion de la deuxième intervention du ‘je’ est apparenté à 
celui de la première. Il s’agit de la libération imminente de Tahirou, ancien 
professeur et ami du protagoniste. L'halluoination est ici facilitée, et peut-être 
justifiée, par l'ivreaee du personnage, état qui l’amène à bousculer temps et 
espace à la grande confusion du lecteur. Comme il se doit, puisque Oumarou 
prétend boire à la santé de son ancien professeur, le leitmotiv ici est ‘ Tahirou 
sera libéré demain ', phrase dont le ressassement ne va pas sans une certaine 
ironie amère, car le lendemain on apprend la mort du même Tahirou. 

Le troisième intervention de la première personne ne s'aocompagne pas de 
leitmotiv, mais n’en & pas moins un objet d'obseesion, à savoir l'arrestation du 
protagoniste. Si l’on considère que son incarcération constitue pour Oumarou 


= On pourrait sans doute faire uns fructueuse étude symbolique à des sous-titres ani- 
maliers (‘Le lion’, ‘le mouton ' et ' la lionne °), de le présence en te du sable et de le 


des personnages. 
Albérés, op. oit., 149. 
*! Voir Genette, Figures III, 111 et 208. 
s Samino, Le jeune homme de sable, 80. 
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un véritable enfer où rôdent ‘des ombres dantesques ’,* qu'il se croit, à un 
moment donné, ‘ au bord de la folie °,” et qu'il fait preuve d'un certain instinot 
thanatique, on comprendrait pourquoi ce chapitre à la première personne est 
d'une forme très déroutante. Témoin, par exemple, les nombreuses anachronies 
analeptiques prolongées et le mélange de temps verbaux. On pourrait dono 
conclure, sous toutes réserves, que cette forme d'un ensemble hétéroolite consti- 
tue la figuration de l'àme perturbée du protagoniste, qui vient de perdre tous les 
siens et dont la mort peut déjà se lire en filigrane. 

Le changement de perspective narrative et la mort du protagoniste n’ont 
rien d'insolite dans l’œuvre romanesque de Williams Sassine. Dans Saint 
Monsieur Baly et Warriyamu,%t la modification du point de vue s'effeotue de 
façon plus subtile: dans le premier, elle se fait par le biais d’un journal intime 
inséré dans une narration à la troisième personne; dans le deuxième, elle prend 
la forme d’une focalisation interne épousant parfois le rythme de l’état de siège. 
Par contre, dans Le jeune homme de sable, nous avons affaire à un narrateur qui 
ne cherche plus à justifier le point de vue qu’il adopte, de sorte que la première 
personne, gage traditionnel d'objectivité,!? et qui aurait pu permettre de vérifier 
les déclarations du narrateur, sempêtre oomplaisamment dans le cauchemar- 
desque et crée de la sorte une impression générale d'ambiguité. Quant à la mort 
du protegoniste, il importe de faire remarquer que Oumarou n'a ni la ferveur ni 
la stature héroïque de Monsieur Baly ou de Kabalango dans Wirriyamu. Ainsi, 
à l'instar de ses confrères occidentaux, Sassine fait traduire la mort du héros 
non seulement sur le plan thématique, sorte de logique qu'imposent les événe- 
mente,?? mais aussi sur les plans de la forme narrative et de la caractérologie. 


Conclusion 

Au terme de cet aperçu sommaire de la forme de deux romans africains, 
force nous est de nous demander jusqu'à quel point le renouveau technique qu'ils 
affichent pourrait servir les besoins de la littérature africaine. La forme actuelle 
du roman occidental, qui sert de modèle à nos romanciers, est la conséquence 
de certains phénomènes d'ordre socio-culturel, politique et historique. La ‘ mise 
à mort’ du personnage, en particulier, semble ressortir à un souci de réalisme, à 
‘la crise de l’individualisme libéral”, selon Pierre V. Zima qui ajoute: ‘une 
réalité ambivalente dans laquelle les caractères et les actions apparaissent comme 
ambigus (dédoublés) a des répercussions importantes au niveau de la syntaxe 
narrative.’ 3° Pour sa part, Alain Robbe-Grillet attribue l'instabilité du person- 
nage romanesque au fait que l'homme, l'individu n’occupe plus une position 
privilégiée dans la réalite contemporame : 


Notre monde, aujourd’hui, dit-il, est moins sûr de lui-même, plus modeste 
peut-être puisqu'il a renoncé à la toute-puissance de la personne... Le oulte 
exclusif de ‘l'humain ’ a fait place à une prise de conscience plus vaste, 


M ibid, 154. 
95 ibid., 150. 
** Voir nos reoensions de oes œuvres dans Ambroise Kom (éd.), Dictionnaire des arueres 


littéraires loaines de longue TT ARM (Sherbrooke, 1983). 

31 af. Michel r: ‘chaque fois que l'on & essayé de faire passer une fiction pour un 
document, … on a utilisé tout naturellement la première personne’, Essa sur la roman (Paris, 
1969), 75. 

35 À moins qu'il ne s'agisse d'une façon de dénonori le pisis ce pean tan Voir à oe sujet notre 
thèse de doctorat inédite: ‘ Fonction thématique et symbolique de la mort dans le roman ouest- 
africain bab prone française ' (University of nto, 1978), chapitre deux. 

2? Pierre V. Zima, op. cit., 193 et 194. 
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moins anthropocentriste. Le roman paraît chanceler, ayant perdu son 
meilleur soutien d'autrefois, le héros.#° 


Soit. L'effritement de l'humanisme exige peut-être un roman où l'homme 
n'occupe plus une place de choix; de même, un monde dégradé entraîne un 
récit désintégré. Mais, n'en déplaise à Marshall McLuhan selon qui les nouveaux 
mass media auraient transformé le monde entier en un immense “ village global ’, 
on pourrait se demander si la société africaine est encore parvenue au même 
niveau de satiété. L'homme y a-t-il subi la même désagrégation ? 

Mais ce n’est pas tout. Que deviendra le roman africain le jour où s’appli- 
quera au romancier africain cette remarque de R. M. Albérés: “Le romancier 
[occidental s'entend] refuse les grands problèmes moraux en faveur des pro- 
blèmes esthétiques et limite l’art du roman aux FORMES romanesques, en 
évacuant le contenu psychologique et moral’?! Compte tenu des problèmes 
actuels d'ordre socio-politique, moral et économique, et eu égard au taux déjà 
faible de lecteurs en Afrique, le romancier africain peut-il se permettre de 8e 
complaire dans une écriture hermétique, ésotérique, à la seule portée des initiés 
et des hommes de lettres? Bref, doit-il exiger des lecteurs (à moins qu'il n'insiste 
à les recruter ailleurs qu’en Afrique) le même genre de déchiffrement, de décod- 
age, voire de ‘réécriture ” que prônent Alam Robbe-Grillet et tutti quanti? 

Voilà autant de questions, fausses, diraient peut-être certains, qui agitent 
notre esprit au regard de la voie que Mudimbé et Sassine semblent frayer au 
roman africain, et qui ne trouveraient peut-être pas de sitôt les bonnes réponses. 
Qui vivra verra | 


*? Robbe-Grillet, op. cit., 28. Voir aussi Roland Bourneuf et Réel Ouellet, L'Univers du 
roman 1972), 94. 

4 op. at., 11-12. C'est Albérès qui souligne. Cf. plas loin, cette formule qui résume 
à la perfection la forme ésoténque du roman moderne: ‘ éros du roman est devenu Thésée 
dans le labyrinthe. Mais au lecteur le romanorer ne fournit aucun fil d'Ariane. (Ibid., 151). 
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À. H. B. Logan and A. J. M. WEDDER- 
BURN (ed.): The New Testament and 
Gnosis: essays in honour of Robert 
mee Wilson. xii, 258 pp., front. 

pu T. & T. Ltd., 
[1983]. £11.95. 


Kurt Ruporrs : Gnosts and the nature 


and history of ancient religion. Trans- 

lation edited by Robert McLachlan 

Wilson. xii, 411 pp. map [on end- 

panl Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark 
1983. £14.95. 


In his urbane and sensitive contribution to 
Veo Danhi (odj Ta Gripa Aello ee 
oqwo di 1988), Leiden 1970, 
511-27, Professor Wilson wrote (p. 513): ‘ The 
early Churoh, however, did not exist in a 
vacuum, in some theologically aseptic 
zone to which no germ of false doctrine 
admission.’ With that observation he 


for em oe of a theological ion 
eligible to be ‘ orthodox’ is a of 
i , sociology, and The texts 
from Hammadi must, if nothing eee, 


0 gota as the inevitable (I) 
dual questing spirit in the 


oae noede ann dpiations | eir oe 
humanity’ (E: Gnostio 
New York, 1979, 149 (following A. D. Nock), 
but that view seems to me a kind of exegetical 
Bauer was right : 
‘Es We afn; sursis Spiel 
der ii Ja eigen dass das 


Rom daru ausersehen war, gleich zu Beginn 


stammten Übermenschentums oder als 
komplizierter M: 1 fur bae und 
gastigo Feinschmecker oder als enthusia- 


ansbrough 
That would be an of ‘ die legiti- 
mirende Kraft der Geechiohte ' (J. Wellhausen, 
Das arabischs Reich = Wansbrough, op. oit. 
148), a seal that accommodates not merely 
h 


‘the needs of humanity ' but also the ineluot- 
&ble mode of ing these. The ‘ orthodoxy ' 
of Christianity (and of other sectarian expres- 
sions) is a of š 

Professor olph's y is tidily organized 


and lavishly | illustrated. The structure w 
‘Sources’ (9-52), ‘ Nature and 


tory conceptual residue, e.g. the very notion 
of * th system ', mysticism = move- 
ment of the soul towards and ultimate umon 
with the godhead, rehabilitation of tho cosmos 
as witness to the creative act of God, asosticism 
= moral suspicion of life in this world, redemp- 
tion thro the acquisition of arcano (= eso- 
ogee pri Aro the 


Re a eet 


‘orthodoxy ' as mirror image of the error in 
question. 

One is left with the indelible im on of 
ses a aaa what oould not &ooom- 


or rs Ano 
as & brick in the masonry of an 


edifice ed as muoh for survival as for 
rebuttal has of course got to be the sum 
of ReligionsgeschicMe : nothing is ever lost, 
merely reassigned, and the history of gnosis 
oan be read as a perennial metaphor. It is 

the non-metaphorical oom ts 
e.g. ‘Sperm-oult and orgies’, 248 ff.) that 
tend to be neutralized and eventually elimi- 
nated, not merely as malicious slander but as 
irrelevant to the aim of metaphor. The lan- 


this syorago mdividual pererption of goal. But 
that is not an indrvidual decision : it is taken 
Semne the consequence af apathy or 
E in 
0 reflex exhibits alwa 
everywhere assent to the oommon 

ga ih Se That may represent the historical 
reoord, but seldom the aspiration of its makers. 
The volume of essays in honour of Professor 
Wilson edited by and Wedderburn 
includes contributions by many of the leading 
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scholars concerned for the past generation with 


Grant, Janssens, Koester, 
Pagal P i Robinson, 
Rudolph, enke, Schmithals, berg, and 


Wisse, with approximately equal attention, on 
the one hand, to problems of origins and 
definition, and on the other, to assessment of 
the Nag Hammadi texts. The collection 1s both 


stimulating and re tative of the prob- 
lems involved in the literature of 
heresiology. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


A. F. L. BzzsroN: Sabato Grammar. 
(Journal of Semitic Studies. Mono- 
graph No.6.) viii, 76 pp., plate. Man- 
chester: JSS, Univermty of Man- 
chester, 1984. 


Epigraphic South Arabian studies are 
well served these days with the publication o 
this short grammatical sketch so soon after the 

of the excellent Sabaic deotionary 

(Louraln, 1982) propared by che mme author 
in oooperation with M. A. Ghul, W. W. 
Muller and J. Eyokmans. It is in emenoe a 
thorough revision and of Professor 
Beeston's earlier aketoh called A descriptive 


pennar Epigraphic South Arabian, pub- 
wg Sai Tod. ase E 


I find less oonoern with common Semitio 
features and more with ting distinctive 
and problematic features of South Arabian. 
This 1s a sensible procedure to adopt with a 
readerahip which can be assumed to have a 
of clasmocel Arabio already, if 
io languages. There is also 
an increased interest in syntax, notably in & 
new section devoted to the syntax of the verb. 
But the difference is the concentration 
on the Babalo or Babasan dialect and the 
relegation of the others (Minaio or Minaean, 
Qatabenio or, as r$ should probably be 
vocalized, Qitbanio, and Hadramatic) to an 
Appendix where the main divergencies are 
summarized. This change too is to be wel- 
comed. As a result of contmumg discoveries, 
Sabaio materials account for an even greater 
PODER of the epigraphio stock than they 
in 1962. And there 1s lees clutter for the 
reader to negotiate. Due allowanoe bei 
made for the nature of the texta on which this 
sketoh is besed (many are entary or ill- 
preserved and their contents mean 
that many forms are berely or not all exempli- 
fled), 1t ele now apparent that we possess a 
knowledge of the grammar of Sabaic, at least 
in broad outline ; and for this we are m the 
&uthor'sdebt. The book is better printed than 
its predeoeesor, but I did notice an awkward 
ting of ‘h’ on the Tranaliteration 
Ti which may mislead a few students for 
& day or two. 

This little volume, like ita predecessor, us 
marked by Professor Beeston's skill in careful 
and eoonomio description, à skill 
which could serve as a model for other areas 
of Semitac Studies where it is rather at a 


premium. Like its predecessor, too, it is liber- 


ally supplied with rather longer ma 
footnotes on matters of 

interest. His treatment of the three sibilant 
sounds which South Arabian shares with 
classical Hebrew is particularly elegant. Asa 
small hint m favour ofa lateralzod articulation 
of s* (equivalent to Hebrew sin) he oites the 
form ks*dy ' Chaldaean '. Pos me thait tils 
form d also be used to | 

pronunciation for Hebrew 4i» the: Biblical 
period (of. Akkadian Kaldd). I also liked his 
note (p. 55) on a problematic form H in an 
arohaio Insoription CRépenture 4906) which he 
suggests may be an ent of 
constructions like ‘as for’, ‘as when’, in 
which the ‘as’ seems strictly speaking 
redundant. But it is a pity that he cites as 
his example Bunyan's ' who sweeps a room as 
for His sake”. e true quote is who sweeps 
a room as for Thy lawa”, and it 18 from George 
Herbert! It only goes to show that even 


Homer can nod. 
m MM &bout Profeesor 
s rugis his introduotion to 
employ ° Bayhadio' as an overall designation 
p of ted in the 
ka œ to the cumbrous 
(he reg South Arabian’ of current usage 
is based on the name used by 
alleo eriy laken to aak by reremen 


convenient title e ‘ North-west Semitio' 
for & textbook dealing with inscriptions from 
cuca ple page the Buto world (my pro 
was based on clasmoal usago and would 
preferred the even simpler 'Syriao' if that 
term had not been pre-empted). I merely wish 
him better luck than I had. 


J. O. L. GIBSON 


ANTHONY JOHN SPALINGER : Aspects of 
the military documents of the ancient 
Egyptians. (Yale Near Eastern Re- 
searches, 9.) xv, 258 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1982 [pub. 1983]. £25.50. 

Bay ptology is & relatively new discipline, 
and it is interesting, and perhaps something 
of a relief, to see techni: Tank heve 
been accepted in other Folds being 
into the innocent world of tho EG 
The present book is an attempt to m 
form orrticiam 


Bpalinger attempts to see these 
texts, not merely as & for historical 
facts which may be true or but as com- 
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8 "s work is omentially a revised, and than på (pp. 49, 58) and the very strange siy 
produced, doctoral thesis, The or- is unoonvincingly related to Coptao de (mis- 
gin&l—to attempt an item of form criticism spelt, on p. 68). The translation ‘ Negroes’ 


—may well have contained a list of Egyptian 
sources with bibl phies and, if so, it 
i a pity that he not been retained. 
of the weaknesses of ae doctoral thesis, 
however, are still unge in 
medias res, a saratana pital a m whioh beoomes 
difficult to follow, together with a rather 
surprsing looseness of organization (the 
Kamose stela, for example, occurs aix or seven 
times in all). These are also several changes of 
tack, as if the author 1s thinking as he writes 
and not re to eve. At one or two 
points we are told to ' see now’ some studies 
ublished in 1967 and 1968, although this 
ormula 14 also extended to 1979. In addition, 
there are several mistakes in hieroglyphic 
transcriptions or transliterations which, while 
not fatel to the work, oonfirm the same 
impression of haste. A brief account of the 
contents ht make this im on clearer. 
Chapter | introduces what may be called the 

‘ brea m ' formula, where a 
eee 18 received by the king that an emer- 


genog la at hand. Bpalngor relates to 
ddie Kmgdom epistolograp and oon- 
cludes that the genre piles oa ua refers to 
simple reporting of episodes where Pharaoh 
bas not been present (as a tendency, this is no 
doubt true, and the oonolumon is valuable, but 
one fears what may happen if this erality 
is turned by danoise mto & herd and fact 
rule). Spalinger also notices that the Bentresh 
stela is an anachronism (p. 12), but does not 
transfer 16 to a better place. In too is 
his analyms of the various tenses exhibited in 
these contexts by the verb iwi ‘come’, but 
no oonclumon is reached, and the theme 
reappears on p. 97, where the first example in 
fact contradicts the author’s analysis. The 
stele of Sethnakhte, dealt with briefly on 

p. 25-6, is more recently the subject of R. 
Pronkbabn's monograph 
Abhandlungen, 30, 1980). On p. 30 the Ram 
of Mendes becomes, no doubt fg geri 

bull’, and cousus-bells (p. 8 
where) 1s an innovation. 

Ohapter i: oonoerns the growth of the so- 
called Kdmigsnovelle, with very useful discus 
mons on the term nsw (a ‘ good king’ in 
the historical sense), and a very plaumble 
identification of the unnamed Pharaoh in the 
“Chapelle Rouge’ inscription of Hatshepsut 
as Tuthmoms I. Here Spa "s natural 
mventiveness and his owledge of 

tan historical texts shows itself to full 

van as ıt does in ch. 11, which is a 
study of the ideology of the Egyptian empire. 
The author sees this ‘ empire ' as essentially a 
reaction to a real or imaginary threat from 
the Asiatio Hyksos, rather than a deliberate 
scheme for annexation. This mes also appears 
m the conduson, and 1s worth more detailed 
treatment elsewhere. interesting is 
the list of lexioel panties A words, as it 
were—which may be clues to chronological and 
compositional ent, although one fears 
thet its mam use will be in departments where 


Hgyptin prow compotion mall aug t. 


given es phi 


for nhsyw © Nubians’ w also unfortunate. 

Chapters 17 and v are the most impressive 
part of the book. Spelmger continues his 
analysis of the Kómigswovelle (it is worth 
adding that the well-known story of Amasis 
and the hangover, written on the reverse of the 
Demotio Chronicle, must be & parody of this 
motif). He then tries to isolate texts which owe 
their origins to mili day-books. These 
(which are common in XVII or in 
the Late Period) he takes to be more reliable 
than the Rameemde productions, which are 
essentially rhetorical. Once it is the 
detailed anal of individual texts which 18 
likely to be iota useful part of the whole. 
The attempt to see a similar day-book behind 
the Qadesh narratives of Rameases IT 18 more 

estionable, but 8 's criticlams of 

ardiner’s over-simplified approach to the 
literary skills of the ancient compiler are wall 
worth reading. There follows an analysis of 
verbel forms used with direct reference to the 
kmg (pp. 175-6). 

vi we are back with Kamose 
tinae Was L 8. and A. Smith on the 
narrative tense-system. Hero one is in- 
oreasi ae geet a Gortain fored originality 
m 46 of the author’s judgements, althoug 
his cloar delight at tho Kamose narrative is very 

thetio. It is however, to be 
rema dia that Sethos I is as emptily rhetorical 
in his mscrrptions as Ramesses and & 
serious attempt to revaluate the latter’s 
historical texts is also thought-provoking. 
The final chapters form an important, but 
ps over-optumistic, attempt to see 
literary Egyptian terms 
(here 8 Sin edid limitations 
of his own methods), but a strange reference 
on p. 280 to an ancient ‘ reader’ suggests that 
more analysis should be given to the audience 
for which Pharaonic historical inscriptions 
were really intended. Here again we see one 
of the endemic weaknesses of much form- 
criticiam : a tendency for texts to take on a 
life of ther own in the critio's mind, devoid of 
context in society or in mtellectual life. The 
result is that words can be made to bear too 
much weight—the ‘ common military vocabu- 
kar ’, for example, on p. 215 is merely a 
erence to the that the verb “to come’ 
has been used in more than one inscription. 
Comparisons, too, with Assyrian and Hittite 
records would almost certainly be productive, 
and it is to be ue that the author, with his 
industry and enthusiasm and wide knowledge 
of historical material and problems, wil 
develop ideas which are presented here in their 
embryonic forms. As ıt 18, the word ‘ aspects’, 
which appears in the title, has been well 
chosen. 
J.D. RAY 


JOHN Curtis (ed): 
n 


Fifty years of 
mian wi the work of 


rish School of e an 
aq 1932-1982. 123 pp. Lo 


REVIEWS 


British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 
1982. 


This finely illustrated account of the School's 
work ın post-World War II Iraq is in portent 
on & number of counts. It ts the first 
review of 18 sites, ranging m 0 
times to the Roman era, and pes dvor igi 
the work of a British academio institution in a 
Middle East oountry in reoent years. Professor 
Beton Lloyd summarizes these values in a 
masterly introduction. This book is thus a 
contríbutaon both to the history and arohaeo- 
logy of ancient Iraq and to the value of the 

t work and publications of the School 
in these flelds of pre de 

The chapters are written five pest or 
pe Directors of the School in Iraq (and 

) and by those who have been Field 
Directors of expeditions there. Of the places 
oovered, three involve an u and review 
of the work of the School's first Director, (Sir) 
Max Mallowan, at yah, Nimrud, 


Balawat and Brak. is ted 
work at Umm Dabeghiyah D. Kirkbride 
ustrating the ecologiosal e. 
6200-8750 8.0., neolithic pottery & unique 


related to an undefined sacred precinct there, 
and at Balawat, the two seta of engraved 
bronze gate casings and eoonomio texts. 


al- (D. Stronach). More reoent work 
on the Karly Dynastio tula? in the Hamrin was 
the objective of the largest international oo- 
operative rescue work yet mounted in Iraq 


(M. Rost). 

The Iraq School supported excavation m 
E. Syria at Brak where Professor Oates has 
sought to carry on Mallowan’s work near the 
Agade palace and to solve problems connected 
with this Early Dynastic and later city, which 
may yot show some connexion with E Also, 
at Bazar, he discovered furtherevidence 
for the Sitz im Leben of the documents found 
there earlier. Tell Taya, an extensive late 
third-millennium city on the route from the 
Tigris near Tell ‘Afar, usa unique view 
of urban organization ugh the exceptional 
state of preservation of stone wallmgs still 
visible on the surface and ena the reoon- 
struotion of the town plan (J. Reade). 
Neighbourmg Tell al Rimah (ancient Karana) 

uced texts which oonflrm that this place 
was associated with the Mari kingdom in the 
Old Babylonian period : architectural deoora- 
tions on the façade of rts 60 ft.- vaulted 
ahrine and a Late shrine in which a 
stela of Adad-nerari names Yu'asu (Joash) 
of Samaria (D. Oates). 

The reassessment of the work by Mallowan 
and Oates at Nimrud in 1949-68 (J. E. Reade) 
emphasizes the value of sustained excavation 
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over more than a decade at a major site. The 

publioation of the abundant epigraphio 
finds has led to a renaissance in neo-Assyrian 
studies. At the same tıme the palace arohrteo- 
ture and reliefs, with the masses of ivories 
found there and in Fort Shalmaneser, have 
advanced the study not only of Assyrian art 
but also that of the Syro-Palestinian region 
from which many came through tribute, loot 
or trade. 

Exvevations, still oontmumg, at Abi 
Balabikh follow a long British tradition of 
work in 8. Mesopotamia. Here major buildings 
of the Early Dynastic I levels, texta, and 

fll a gap in our knowledge of the 

of these times (J. Postgate). The 
easternmost Roman site—e or 
barrack complex—at Am Sinu (Zagurae) m 
the Jebel Sinjar attests their control of the 
region as far as the River T in the seoond- 
third oentures A.D. (D. ) All thus 
represents à generation of work of major 
academio importance in pieomg the 
hustory of ancient Iraq m close boration 
with the State antaquities departmental 
officials. This volume, originally prepared for 
the celebration of the School’s Jubilee in 1982, 
does this admirably. The reader's demure for 
yet more detail is o by the full and authori- 
tatrve bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


MIOHARL G. Morony: Iraq after the 
Muslim conquest. (Princeton Studies 
on the Near Hast.) xi, 689 pp. 
Princeton N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1984. £39.50. 


Morony’s theme is the process of transition 
from late antaquity to the early Islamio period 
in Iraq. T areas of Iraqi history in 
this period of transition for particular in- 
vestigation (the administration, ethnio and 
lmguistio communities, and oom- 
munities), he attempts to assess the relative 
importance of continuity and innovation, to 
describe the main changes which occurred in 
the century or so followmg the Arab conquest 
and to either the way m which the 
coming of the Árabe induced or encouraged 
the changes or, alternatively, how they may 
have resulted from factors already present 
before, or inde t of, the conquest. The 
book n y, therefore, encompasses a 
diversity of peoples and cultures and refers to 
sources in not only all the relevant Semitio 

but also three of Iranian as 

as others. It was the ive richness of 

the source material, as well as the iti portano 

of Iraq for the formation of Islam and Islamio 

culture, which suggested the special suitability 

of Iraq, rather than, say, Egypt or Syria, for 
a study of this kmd. 

It is not easy to summarize Morony's oon- 
clusions without doing violence to the subtlety 
of his thought or the amount of material 
he considers. In weighmg continuity against 
innovation he 18 concerned to take into account 
all possibly relevant considerations, to argue 
that neither process is as clear cut as it may 
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seem in theory, and to relate 
one elec és Aou 
change. He stresses the importance of the 
Sd eid tha end. oF me 
d period as a factor facilitating the 
interaction of the Arabs with the other peoples 
of the region after the conquest, and he makes 
use of the notion of reinforcement, the 
idea that a people will be more willing to 
borrow from another if the borrowing fits ın 
with or remforoes elements already present m 
the borrowmg culture. When al 
qualrfiostsons have been made, however, M 
sems that he tends to the mde of continuity 
as a general principle and the importance of 
the late Sasanid period as the main source of 
the new culture which em following the 
Arab conquest: ‘it can argued that 
Islamic civilization was the result of changes 
which began under the last Sasanians’ 
(p. 621). 

The first question which arises is whether 
Morony’s choice of area and of subjects for 
investigation might lead to an over-emphasis 
on certain influences (m spite of s oom- 
mendable attempt to avoid discussmg develop- 
ments in terms of influences, in many places 
he is reduced to saying that such and such a 
Muslim idea or institution resembles riens 
non-Muslim one, usually with the im 
that the non-Muslim mfluenced the aa 
at the expense of others ? The fact that about 
one-third of the book is devoted to the toplo 
of administration, a field in which Iranian and 
Basanid models have often been stressed, might 
lead to too easy an acceptance of the suggestion 
that similar influences were equally umportant 
in other areas of life. When it comes to the 
religious sphere, the method of closely examin- 
ing the immediate Iraqi background for 
possible influences on Islam, pa 
attention to Zoroastrianism and 
tianity but with a notable reluctance to aig 
Iraqi Judaism the seme sort of atten 
seems muoh more questionable. For example, 
the discumion of the n e of the 


am oom- 
etely the long history of disputes &bout the 
orms of prayer among monotheista in the 
Middle East. Any attempt to understand the 
development or significance of the Muslim 
sali surely needs to set it in a much wider 
context than that given here ? 8 the 
statement that ‘ Muslims were probably closest 
to Magians in matters of ritual purity, although 
their practices were not so extreme’ (p. 445) 
raises a host of questions, not least why there 
is no reference to A. J. Wensmok's detailed 


com of Muslim and Jewish law on this 
topic (‘Die Entsteh der mugimischen 
Reinhei ung, pcs V (101)? 
Where, as with the discussion of weeping as a 
pious oe (pp. 451 ff.), a wider context is 
taken into account, the on seems more 
valuable. 


A further worry oonoerns the type of source 
material available and the use that is made of 
rt. For one thing, Morony often uses primary 
material in translation or secondary sources, 
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and one wonders just how far this leads to the 
discussion of ‘ facts’ which may be no more 
than suggestions or opinions, For example, 
the presence of Jews in pre-Ialamio al-Hira 16 
accepted as a fact, but depends on a Talmudio 
reference to ons partioular amora. The 
Talmudio indi that he was a 
resident ra is a in Rodkinson's 
translation, m the Talmud pem that he 
lived in Harta di nr eh of 
with Harta di seems to go beck 
to J. Obermeyer, but ıt 18 notable that neither 
the Judaica article s.v. ‘ al- , 
nor J. Neusner's History of the Jews in y- 
make the identification, 
does, reproduce Ober- 
is shown as 
ow whether or 
not the identifloation is correct, but it seems 
that Morony's reference to Rodkinson’s 
translation Yo the Talmud to su his 
ent rests on assumptions of which the 
reader is not made aware. 
Another example is more striking in that it 
relates to Morony's particular field of expertise, 
es ngi a de and 


Morony acce that the 
NA de Ge ein be 
and that it was referred to from earliest times 
as a legal source. Further, he argues that local 
variants in legal practice arose from local 
variants in the text of the Qur’än (p. 456). As 
his only example, he refers to the i 
practice of granting a divorced woman 
manteninoe and soon paren (na and 
suka) during the period when sho in 
dobarred Tom nas (the Jada; dn oon- 
trast to the more oe 0 
her Ame fr ae Citing N. Gout 
son's A history of Islamic law (Edinburgh, 
1964, 31), Morony then states that the Iraqi 
practice was based on Ibn Mas'üd's variant 
ing of the relevant Qur'knio verse (66 : 6) 


(and thereby implies that the more wide- 
spread contrary ce was based on the 
canonical text). ecking Coulson, one finds 


that his source was Schacht, and it is to the 
latter that one has to for the references to 

sources. Loo: at these sources, 
owover, it seems quite olear that the alleged 
variant verse of Ibn Mas'üd is a relatively late 


injectson into the | argument and 
was generated by the argument rather than 
vine cana: even so late a source as Taberf's 


Tafsir, while it knows that Ibn Mas'üd 
favoured the view that the woman should have 
nafaqa as well as sukad, has no reference to the 
variant and it seems only to 
be even later souroes whioh refer to the variant 
reading in justification of the Iraqi (i.e. Hanafl) 
point ot viem: (I mtend to discuss this more 
y elsewhere.) Morony should perhaps have 
boen Werner by tho a ee 
and Burton about the authenticity of 
variant readmgs and by the latter’s demonstra- 
tion that at least two others have been 


duced to support legal opmions rather 
their source. 


Exam like these make me wonder how 
many other ‘ facts’ rest on question- 
able bases, and the failure to be ced by 


Wansbrough and Burton, both of whom are 
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discussed in the concluding bibliographic 
raisonnée, is also characteristic of a common 
failing: more than once & work is cited for a 
particular detail while its major arguments 
seem to be ignored. M. A. Cook's Early Musim 
dogma is referred to m support of a statement 
about the tribal oompomtion of the Khawinj 
but is hardly mentioned m the discussion of 
ja! and qadar; 8. D. Goitein’s Stwdies in 
Islamic history and sstitulions is made use of 
for ita article on the of the vizierate 
but ita contributions to discussion of salat 
som to be (Incidentally, while the 
final long bibliographical discusmon ıs fre- 
quently interesting, the ing laok of 
a more customary list of works referred to is 
often anno and troublesome.) 

While Morony’s theme 1s important, there- 
fore, and his preference for continuity un- 
objectionable, at least in so far as the religious 
and legal aide of Islam is concerned, this work 
seems to present an incomplete and sometimes 
one-sided picture. As an attempt to exploit a 
wide range of sources in a sophisticated way rt 
is a brave attempt, but one that m 
ita details the interpretation 1s o 
mseoure foundations. 


G. R. HAWTING 


FATHI TALMOUDI: The diglossic situation 
m North Africa: a study of olassical 
Arabic/dialectal Arabic diglossia with 
sample text in ‘ Mixed Arabic’. (Ori- 
entaha Gothoburgensia, No. 8.) 161 
pp. Goteborg: Acta Universitatis 
Gothoburgensis, 1984. SKr. 95. 


The oore of this study describes an example 
of the Arabio used in Éterdialootal conversa- 
ton by educated North African Arabs from 
different dialectal backgrounds. The tran- 
scribed and annotated text ıs preceded a 
brief linguistio survey of North Africa and is 
followed by a olassifioation of the lexical items 
which oocur m the text and a discussion of 
“levelling ' features. The oon of levelling 
seems to have been inspired by Haim Blanc’s 
1960 study of interdialectal conversation. Lake 
Blanc, Talmoudi seeks to show how speakers 
from different backgrounds tend to move to a 
form of Arabio which is plucall 
neutral when circumstances dena. 4 
The aim of the work 1s stated (pp. 10-11) as 
“not to study the convergence of the two codes 
involved, i.e. the permanent linguistic impact 
of the two forms one on another but 
to select a group of features used by informants 


DR In defining his 


aim in this way, ee 
away from analysing and in his data 
in terms other than the ti ones of 


Arabio dialectology. This is a pity. Blano’s 


1960 study, though ıt was in its 
time, aho that the taronomio approach 
which lasts linguistio forms and attempts to 


assign them a statio on a stylistic 
spectrum cannot handle gas of the most 


pt alae facts about most linguistic vari- 
& : their more-or-less rather than all-or- 
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no nature; the differences between 
individuals” use (and hence differences m 
significance to the users) of what is to all 
appearances the ‘same’ variable; the exis- 
tence of constraints on the co-occurrence of 
elements of linguistic structure drawn from 
standard and dialectal Arabio, which must be 
part of speakers’ knowledge of the language 
mnoce these constraints determine the range of 

imsible and non-permismble hybrid forms. 

ing forms a stylistio spectrum oon- 
sisting of discrete la blocks on the basis 
of limited date gathered in one social 


setting 
appears as an essentially arbitrary descriptive 
prooedure and explains of the signifloance 
of individuals’ use of variants. This much ıs 
clear from virtually all the sooro-unguistio 
analyses of heterogeneous speech data per- 
formed in the last twenty years by linguists 
working in a wide variety of Tt is 
& pity that prooedures suoh as cational 
soelmg have not been applied to Arabio—there 
poaa cyary advantage in doing this given tho 
' mixed ' nature of the data. 
Talmoudi claims to describe how spoakers 
‘raise their language level’, but ignores the 
fact that different individuals start from 


different levels, may ‘raise’ to differi 
extenta, and may differ in, ther ona of 
the degree of formality of the si on they 
flnd themselves in, and henoe in what thoy 
consider an appropriate linguistio response. 
The date from any interdialectal conversation 
liar o panan (e.g. in this 
y, the prevalence o over or [?] 
where a choice is esas le (pp. 
117-18)), but if no data are a ble on aaah 
individual’s norms in lees formal or 
mono-dial situations, how can we judge 
how far (or if) he has moved away from his 
norms? It is rash to assumo that an indivi- 
dual's norms oen simply be equated with those 
described in published descriptions of the 
dialect of the area from whioh he comes. And 
even if one is 1n position (as Talmoudi is not) 
to know the parts of the linguistio system at 
which, and measure the degree to which, 
speakers have ' raised their level ', it seems to 
me hasty to assume without further investiga- 
tion that what appears to be the same switch 
has tho same soojal mgnifloance for each 
The assumption that it 18 in principle 
possible to consider moment-by-moment, 
instential level-raising apart from ‘the per- 
manent linguistic impact of the two language 
forms one on another ’ also deserves comment. 
It is surely the very patterns of conflict and 
oongruenoe between dialectal and non-dialectal 
forms—patterns of which all educated speakers 
are well aware that form the shared perma- 
nent backdrop to actual exam of conver- 
sation such as those transcri in this study. 
must know, for example, which 
o variants oan or cannot oocur m 
speciflo syllabio structures because of their 
status marking as ‘dialectal’, or ‘standard’ 
or ‘ either dislectel or standard ’. 
be a range of hybrid forms which can and 

cannot occur, and those which coan are 

sumably ranked in some kind of or 
stylistic hierarchy. Thus, to take an example 
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from another Arab pee oommunity (Bah- 
rami Sunnis), the fo owing are all 


ooourrmg 
forms meaning ‘she killed’ (1) [gtilat], (2) 

tlat], (8) [qatalat]—and represent permis- 

ble combmations of [gV[q] with different 
syllabio configurations. tylustioally and 
socially, (1) represents the most dialectal form 
([g] in combmation with CCvCvC), while (3) 18 
the most standard ([q] in combination with 
CyOvCvC). (2) is an areal dialectal standard — 
[g] and both oocur commonly in 
surrounding areas, though in this particular 
combination they are not ‘native’ to the 
Bahrami Sunnis and are used when oiroum- 
stances demand a dialectal, but non-domestic 
style of speech. Other posnbilities, such as 
[qtalat] and [gatalat] are not produced (though 
they would obviously be understood) by 
members of this community because these 
particular combinations mvolve stylistically 
incompatible elementa. This does not mean, 
of course, that such forms might not oocur m 
other communities m which the stylistic status 
of CCyCvC, CvCvCvC and and [q] are 
different (in fact [gatalat] does oocur in 
neighboring Shri communities m which [g] 
and CvCvCvO are both stylistacally marked as 


dialectal). In Talmoudi's study, there is no 
real attempt to illustrate and explain oo- 
oocurrenoe restrictions of this and the 


whole rationale for desoribig hybrid forms 
seems to me to be based on questionable 
assumptions. For example, no prinorpled 
justifloation is provided for the claim (p. 84) 
that hybrid forms like falain are bamcally 
modified forms of the standard tald{in rather 
than modified forms of the dialectal Ham. 
What independent justification is there for 
considering the hybrid to be the result of & 
vowel reduction rule /&/ - /&/ rather than a 
vowel insertion rule Ø > Ja) 1 Where a lerical 
item is shared by standard and dialectal 
Arabio there seems no a prion way of deci 
which of its morphophonemio forms shoul 
be considered underlymg. Indeed, I would 
further and question the justification for 
oonsidermg even such an apparently obvious 
classicism as mu’ added as ° modified clasmocal '. 
It is so only if one considers that the lexical 
root of a word has & olarm to be considered 
more bamo (in some psyoho-linguistio sense) 
than its syllabio struoture—one oould just as 
well argue that mit'added should be labelled 
‘qlasmcized dialect’ because a clearly non- 
dialectal lexical root has been oombined with 
a clearly dialectal syllabic structure. In fact, 
I would argue that the labelling of forms of 
this kind 16 a fruitless exerciso—much more 
interesting would be to know what the restrio- 
tions are on the range of non-dialectal roots 
which can be combined with dialectal syllabic 
structure, and what of adjustment, 
must/may be made to the resultant hybrid, 
and what the stylistic signifloanoe of different 
hybrid forms produced 18. 

In oonclumon, it seems to me that a major 
task for Arabio linguists is to devise a theoreti- 
cally sound framework for handling hetero- 
geneous speech data which will make clear the 
underlying mechamam by which rules from 
one code are allowed to combine with 
those of another to generate observed forms. 
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The collection and comparison of these forms, 
as I have been at pains to point out, is only of 
interest in so far as it 1llummates tho under- 
lying mechanisms which produce them. My 
own feeling js that the best chance of success 
is providen by applying the technique of 
implicational scalmg developed by List 
i like Bickerton, Bailey and De Camp. 
As it stands, Talmoudi's study seems to me to 
lean too heavily towards listing, classrfying 
and labelling occurring forms, at the expense 
of explaining how and why such forms occur. 


OLIVE HOLES 


ARMIN SOHOPEN : Traditionelle Heu- 
miel ın Jemen. [iv], xix, 256 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1983. DM 58. 


This study 18 the first serious attempt to 
record and describe the traditional materia 
medio of South-west Arabia. Previous 
in ons of this type have tended to be 

towards the central regions of the 
Middle East and North Africa and by and 
large the Arabian despite the con- 
servative nature of its culture, has had to be 
content with the occasional observations of 
Western travellers. Yet this is & subject which 
owed, and stall owes, a deal to the re- 
searches of the medi Muslim scholars of 
the medical sciences, and they in their turn 
pue and amplified a tradition which can 
traced back to such as Dioeooridos 
or Galen. It might be added that the practical 
apploetions of this cular branch of 
medicine prevented it from ossifying into & 
purely theoretical disorpline, as was the fate 
of so many other aspects of Greek science. 

Armin Bohopen had the good fortune to 
visit the Yemen for about eight months in 
1978—79 and oollected his samples and infor- 
mation directly from the traditional herbalists 
&nd doctors of & on til quite reoently 
closed to outade uenoes and before the 
inevitable inroads of Western chemo-thera- 
pres techniques could seriously affect 

digenous experience. His material was 
amassed from the local markets, particularly 
that of San‘&’. In the main part of the study 
(pp. 1-195) around 200 medicinal simples are 
listed by ther Arabic names. Each ıs provided 
with its botanical identafication, an mdication 
of provenance, a discussion of its use in the 
ra Spr with comparisons from modern 

estern authorities, and references to the 
classical Muslim herbelista, notably the 
Mwtamad fi ‘ladwiya al of the 
Rasühd ruler Yüsuf L Umar (reigned 647 
1249-894/1205) and the compendia of al- 
Ant&k! and Ibn al-Baytär, all of which still 
enjoy & h reputation m the Yemen. A 
shorter section (pp. 199-207) lists 30 medicinal 
compounds. 

e conmderable conservatism is evi- 
denced by the extent to which the names and 
uses of ta and drugs of the Yemen of the 
1970s are confirmed by the observations of 
Yüsuf b. ‘Umar seven centuries earlier, there 
are also many new plants of Indian or Euro- 
pean origin. How these reached the Yemen, 
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however, lies outside the concern of the author. 
This is a pity, for although Arabia may still be 
i tely studied in this this is 
not the case with neighbourmg Ethiopia, 
which has long been known to have much m 
common with the Yemen in its flora. Works 
of such scholars as Stefan Strel who so 


enriched our understanding of y and 
indigenous mediome in Ethiopia, are almost 


entirely missing from Schopen’s b phy, 
although interesting oomperisons oo fre- 
quently be made with their in the 
medical ares as much as in the botanical. 


However, this is a minor critinam. Although 
its lay-out ta it from being a particu- 
larly readable book, anyone prepared to work 
through the entries ax this stady & zioh 
source of fs information. Schopen is 
to be oongratula for having laid a firm 
foundation for future research into the 
materia medios of the Yemen. It is ferven 

to be hoped that other scholars will follow 
lead. 


A. K. IRVINE 


Hossein Moparresst  TABATABA'I : 
Kharaj in Islamic law. [viii], 276 pp. 
London : The author, 1983. (Distri- 
buted by E. J. Brill. £12.) 


This book is a weloome addition to the 
existing material in ish on tbe oon 
of Khar&| in Islamio law, and is by far 
most comprehenmve English text on the sub- 
ieee The author, who 1s of Islamio 
w at Qumm University, has tackled the 
cular differences of the attitudes of the 
unnts and the Shi'ites to Khar&j very well. 
Like many concepts in Islamio law, Eat] 
is the result of a very complex 
wih. The author attempts to show the 
erent stages of this development but, as 
he says in the oonclusion : “The various | 
so. are agreed upon the major principles 
of Kharăj as are in the case of almost all 
other topios in io law. There are, how- 
ever, many differences of opinion between 
schools, as well as between the jurista of each 
school, over details and in their analyses.’ 
Khará; is a post-Qur'ánio concept based on 
customs applied to lands conquered B, tho 
Islamio armies of the al-R&shidün iphs. 
Tradition has it that the Caliph *"Umir refused 
to divide conquered territory am the 
soldiery, but allowed the local popula to 
retain their lands in return for payment of a 
land tax, which became known as j. 
As the author shows, in fact, this is much too 
smplistio a view. Kharëj is one aspect of a 
wider concept of fai' (or booty taken in war), 
for which there are Qur'änio VINONS, and is 
one among many such Ialamio legal concepts, 
e.g. the contract of sugdscma (a crop-sharmg 
agreement), qibdla, or tizim (a tax- 
agreement), or “wahr (the Muslim tax on 
i on to crops produced). 
taally, Khar&j was a stri non-Muslim 
type of land tenure. Gradually, how- 
ever, as Muslims t land subject to 
Kharàj, it became lem a type of land tenure 
and more a method of tax payable by usage 
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on certam land only. At this stage much oon- 
fumon over the origin, extent and detail of 
Kharij was sown by the numerous texts and 
references to th produced by the medieval 
jurists. Tabatabë'] à a list of important 
sources and jurists to oh. i, but this is surpassed 
by his admirably comprehensive bibliography 
(running to almost 50 pages) of original Arabic 
sources. 

In the later chapters the author shows how 
the confusion over Khar&j led the Sunnis to 
question the right of the ruler to impose these 
taxes, whereas the Shri tended to question the 
legality of the origins of Khar&) and the land 
tenure rt ered. The cha structure 


admirably follows out these developments, 
which are then concisely sammarisaq Ta the 
oonolusion. 

The book was apparently published pri- 
va by the author and is most likely a 

on of his book on this subject in 
Peman. If so, then the translation is excellent. 
Occasionally, however, a few words jar : ‘ share- 
cropping’ on p. 4 (surely ‘ orop-aharing '); 
‘crown property ' on p. 11 (state or govern- 
ment property would better); ' property 
be earned from non-Mualims ' on p. 14 
(rather than taken ?); ‘without war 
(t) on p. 14 : ‘ violated ' for violating on p. 19 
À num of sentences and paragraph do not 
read at allolearly : see, e.g., the first sentence 
on p. 18 ; the final sentence on p. 27 and over ; 
the fifth paragraph of p. 171; and almost all 
of p. 175. Most annoying, however, is the quite 
ent footnote referenoe promising that 
s term will be explained later” (e.g. p. 10 
and p. 16), or ‘this will be later” 
(e.g. p. 115), without further reference to chap- 
ter or page. Footnote 5 on p. 106 is lost 
mid-sentence. 

These are niggling corrections. More serious 
perhaps is the attempt to pack too much into 
too small a space. e author has attem 
to olanfy the differences of all the sch in 
relation to the concept of Khar&]. As a result 
the writing is dense and in p slightly 
monotonous. Nevertheless, this book is an 
[mportant contribution to the study of Kharêj 

Islamic law in general and deserves close 
study. 
IAM EDGE 


AxEL Havemann: Rural B 
im Libanongebirge des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts : ein Beitrag zur Problematik 
sozialer Veränderungen. (Islamkund- 
liche Untersuchungen, 79.) xxii, 433 
pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1983. 


In January 1821, the demand by ‘Abdall&h 
Päsha, Ottoman governor of Sidon, for advance 
payment of the annual tax from Mt. Lebanon 
provoked peasant resistance centred in Matn 
and Kisrawan. In many ways, this rebellion 
wes hardly more than just another incident in 
& common pattern of sporadic rural uprisings 
in the face of e taxation in the Otto- 
man empire elsewhere. One noteworthy 
new element was, however, tho term ‘dsmiyya 
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applied by the rebels to themselves in their 
declarations of anie and Lihfid. Combin- 
ing the concepta of ‘amma, ° commoners’, and 
‘amm, paternal uncle and, by extension, 
agnates and even tribe, the idea of 'ammiyya 
survived to become a potent element m the 
following two rebellions. 

Axel Havemann's introductory chapters 
are a useful of the oonfessional context 
and of the economic and social changes which 
took place in Mt. Lebanon during the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century. The 
loosening feudal bonds, the mechanization of 
the ailk industry, the growth of craft and trade 
centres in towns like Da al-Qamar and 
Zahla, and the increasing Loka to al a 
markets, all these factors contribu to 

the traditional sugita‘ajis and the 
Druze aristocracy. The old power relati 
in the mountains were destabilized. 
the Egyptian oocupation 1831-40. In these 
ofroumstances, peasant uprisings, which might 
otherwise have followed the futile course of so 
many previous examples, took on a different 
character. 
The uprisings of 1840 and 1858-60 reflected 
both the greater economic mobility of the 
cipants and the inarang international 
terest in Mt. Lebanon. The 1840 ‘ämmiyya, 


geographically the most wi of the 
three, failed in its demands, te mding 
with the military alliance against the tiang 
and amir Bashir. With ita mainly te 


following, ıt was a step in that gradual 
exacerbation of confessional tensions which 
mmmered on through the neat two decades 
into the 1858-60 oivil war. In the complice- 
tions of & conflict involving the q&'imaqämate, 
the several factions of mugdia'ajis, the 
Maronite and the Drure aristocracy, not 
to mention man, French, British and 
Austrian interosts, 1t is s how discrete 
the 1858-60 uprising remained from the main 
ovents of the civil war. Havemann deals with 
it primarily in terms of the rebellion led by 
Tanyiis Shahin agamst the Khizin mwqdta'ajfs 
and their su ers. And it was directly as 
a result of SbáhIn's attempt to widen his appeal 
to the Christians of the Matn and the Shüf in 
1860, at a time when the conflict in those areas 
had become openly confessional, that the 
Kusrawán 'ammiyya began to fall apart. 
Havemann treads a difficult path in this 
evaluation of events, which remain an active 
of the historical ge of today’s 
banese factions. On the one hand, he 
rejects the arguments for early Maronite 
nationalism put forward by Maronite historians 
like Iliya Harik and Touflo Touma. On the 
other hand, the interpretations su by 
Caesar Farah M erga as bemg too 
exclusively materi o. The variety of 
archival and other contemporary sources used, 
combined with his competence in relating them 
to their context, mean that Havemann’s 
evaluation of the ‘dmmiyya movements must 
be taken at least as seriously as those others. 


JØRGEN S. NIELSEN 


Pair 8. Kaoury : Urban notables and 
Arab nationalism: the politics of 
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Damascus 1860-1920. 
Middle East Library.) xi, 153 pp. 
Cambridge, etc. : Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. £18.50. 


As the author points out in the preface to 
this short but in book, most of the 
voluminous literature on b nationalism has 
been concerned with the sources of that 
ideology, rather than with the ‘socal and 

iti environment’ in which it evolved. 

fessor Khoury has therefore studied the 
history of Damasous in the period between the 
sectarian riots of July 1860 and the French 


(Cambridge 


ocoupation mxty later with the aim of 
discov: which groups or classes were 
involved the birth of that movement. 


While few of his findings are startlingly original 
the analysis ıs carefully constructed and 
coherent. 

The book is divided into four substantive 
cha The fint discusses the ‘ political 

tion ` of Damascus and the impact 
on it of the Ottoman demsion to re-assert 
Imperial authority after the violence of 1860. 
was, in Professor Khoury’s view, & 
crucial iue for it seriously weakened tho 
established ‘ traditional ' leadership which had 
previously dominated the province and ite 
government. What the Ottoman authorities 
now sought was oentralixation and moderniza- 
tion—to acoomplish which they fostered the 
creation of & new, So operativa, poloai élte 
and this is discussed in chapter il. The emer- 
gence of this group was the outcome not only 
of Ottoman encouragement, but also of con- 
temporaneous economic changes which brought 
great wealth to those who or could 
land. The result was the formation 
of what the author describes as ‘ an aristocracy 
of service’ (p. 44). 

The Ottomans relied upon that élite to pro- 
vide political support and to exercise its 
influence over the local population to ensure 
tranquility. In return nbul could offer 
entry to high administrative office, and as the 
policy of modernization and centralization 
increased the power of the state so the - 
vation of wealth and influence came to depend 
upon the maintenance of close and harmonious 
relations with those in government. The 
relationahrp was, in fact, a symbiotic one. The 
author's choice of the term ‘ recruitment’ for 
the process by which the new élite Joined 
forces with the Ottoman authorities is parha 
a misleading one; that of ‘ oo-optaon pu 
have been more aoourate. 

At the end of the nineteenth oentury mem- 
bers of the élite sought to strengthen their 

tion by sending their sons to be educated 
the Turkish ools of Istanbul, and by 

ing for members of the family to take 

up Deha posts there. The political élite 
in Demascus was not & large one, the book 
estimates that ıt was made up of a dozen 
dominant families, TR gs fifty or so 
pla a lemer role. Although the group was 
aal; cohesive’ there were as Jier. 
enoes within it, as some familias—or even some 
branches of families—suffered a decline in the 
economio fortunes on which their power rested. 
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The baog re Mer M gha es 2 
soring to wer of the oong -Tarea Re 
o for creating tho most im 
the ranks of the élite ; for 

is of “Turkifioation? of the Ottoman 

pur meant that some families found that 

the opportunities for employment within the 

bureaucracy were now reduced. ‘Their 

expectations crushed, these frustrated and 

Rica: PAR en cial donne 

houses reading newspa 
a evana T (D. 6). Chapter li 
concerned wi 

pe ip seemed cated 

and which therefore turned 

to the newly-born ideol of ' Arabiam ’. 

But, as Professor Kh "brem erai tho h 

those individuals now leas of a stake in tho 

survival of tho Ottoman Empire very few 

were prepared to contemplate, much less work 
towards, its destruction. 

The fourth chapter treats the of the 

ief duration of 


First World War and the’ 
. The discussion of the war 


tion with the Yo Turks, 


‘The im t t to underscore, how- 
over, is before World War I the main- 
stream of the Arab movement #0 + neither 


the separation of the o-speaking 
provinoes from the Ottoman Empire nor the 
creation of a distinct Arab nation with 
defined cultural and territorial boundaries. 
Rather the movement desired more modest 


changes, in particular ter measures of 
administrative decen tion and political 
autonomy for the provmoes. Its goals, 


elaborated within the ideological context of 
Arabism, reflected the interests of a certain 
fraction of the urban absentee lando 
class that had failed to achieve politi 
wer commensurate with its expectations ' 
. 97-8). 
book is not without minor imperfec- 
tions. On severel oocasions the author states 
that the polrticel élite of Damascus layed & 
onate' role in the polities of 
t disproportionate to what? To 
numerical size ? Certainly, but that is an 
irrelevant issue. To their wealth ? Probably 
not, but the book should have been more 
explicit here. The discussion of economic 
matters is sometimes too laconic and oom- 
prehension is thereby impeirod. The author 
says that ‘In the countryside, small peasant 
were caught up in the mesh of 


? (p. 
The bibliograp ib 
have been for the relevant entries from 
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the second edition of the quo of 
Islam. Nevertheless, this is a come oontri- 
bution to the political history of in the 


late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
which deserves to id read. The Cam- 
bridge University Prem, however, deserves 


censure for launchmg a series in which the 
pur of prin printing notes and references at the 
‘oot of the page has bean abandoned. 


E. M. BURRELL 


CmanLES D. Sante: Islam amd the 
search for social order in modern Egypt : 
a WAP Muhammad H 
Haykal. series in Mi 
Eastern Studien ) xi, 249 pp. Albany, 
N.Y.: State of University of New 
York Press, 1983. $44.50 (paper 
$14.95). 

This is a fasomating volume, both for its 
subject matter and for its implications, At 
one level it is a biography of Muhammad 


Husayn Haykal (1888-1950), creative writer, 
ournalist and tiolan, and one of the lead- 


tations of intellectual élites in societies 


where the majority of the population is quite 
able to shire tis vila and Sodeepte of 


after the split from 


member and one of ita lea 


ebb and flow of the struggles between three 
: the British, 
the Palace, and the Wafd (pp. 61-87). 


dominated Egyptian soci 


the lower classes (pp. 89-108). In 
the 1 he became much more preoccupied 
with Islamic themes in an ultimately vain 
attempt to gain a wider audience his 
political messages, and also to confront the 
reailent power of al-Azhar and the ‘slama’ 
in thelr own ground (pp: 109 T. Thro hout 
the an until 1954, when issor ñinally 

all those who had 


kusika i eaaa kin vp Haykal was 


i po paso p of tha conta polite] 
intrigue and factional rivalry. Even until 
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1054, he still entertained hopes of becoming 
Prime Minister. 

The story of Haykal leaves one with & sense 
of sadness : he was a man of genuine literary 
talent who raised the stan of journalism 
in Egypt to heights which have rarely been 
surpassed, but in the end he sacrificed intellec- 

principles and consistency in the vam 
pursuit of pire power. His and that 
of many of his generation, was that they were 
idealists in the least constructive sense of the 
word: ther viuons and ideology had little or 
no meining for tlie majority of their oountry- 
men. The about whioh they wrote and 
made speeches as much for expediency as any 
other reason, has outlived them in social and 
political forms with which they could not come 
to terms. In contrast to Hasan al-Bann£’ or 
Sayyid Qutb, Haykal was an avowed élitist 
quite unable to recognize the canoe of the 
socio-economic transitions which were affecting 

t m the 1980s and the 1940s. For one 

his ambition, this wes & fatal political 
weakness. It is to the author's credit that he 
has produced an account of Haykal's strengths 
and weaknesses which is even-handed and 
unbiased. 

E. O. OSTLE 


Axapy NABSIBIAN: Drain and the 
Armeman Question, 1915-1923. [ix], 
294 pp. London and Sydney: Croom 
Helm; New York: St. Martin's Press 
[1984]. £18.95. 


There exists in modern Turkey a school 
of thought acco to which very few 
Armenians ever lived in nineteenth-century 
Ottoman Turkey at all; those who vanished 
between 1894 and 1918 walked out of their 
own free will; and if & number did get 
liquidated d World War I, they were 
traitors and Columnists who to be 

out in the interests of Turkish national 
defence. Against this und, Dr. Nası- 
bian’s recent book, impeccably documented by 
testimony of eye-witnesses of many nationali- 
ties Gnaluding Germans and Austrians) pro- 
vides a valuable correotrve. Indeed, Dr. Nass:- 
bian confirms a view to which I have long 
adhered—namely, that the destruction of the 
Armenians had been decided years before 1914 
by the Committee of Union and Progress, and 
t the execution of this e was one 

of the major war aims of the Young Turk junta 
headed by Enver, Talast and Djemal pashas. 

Since about 1878, British attitudes towards 
Armenia have been and still are dominated by 
two mam groups, who may be termed the 
Humanttarians (mostly devout Christians), 
and the Politicians. The first group was long 
headed by the two giant figures of Gladstone 
and Lord Bryce, while the Politicians 
numbered such important figures as Disraeh, 
Lord Salisbury and Lloyd George. The 
Humanrterians did excellent service in alerting 
world opmion to the plight of Armenians 


within y, though it may be that their 
eloquence ° gave successive Ottoman rulers an 
exaggera notion of Armenian discontent 


and subvermon. But Disraeli and his successors 
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were concerned with preventing Russian 
porn of Turkish Armenia, Anatolia, 

esopotamis and the Persian Gulf. Disraeh 
and the Government of India were obsessed 
with tho of victorious Cossacks, as it 
were, with snow on their boots, chargmg down 
into India through the Khyber Pass—and if 
Disraeli and Lord Salisbury oould see the 
Soviet operations in Afghanistan today, they 

t justifiably say: ° We told you so.’ 

. Nasmbian’s k inevitably provokes 
the question: how was ıt that the Armenians, 
known in Ottoman history as the Aere 
Millet’ or community, came within a few 
decades to fall victims of systematic oum pai 
of murder and destruction ? In her histori 
introduction, the author provides conmderable 
background material on this matter. But 
sometimes perhaps ahe does not go far enough 
—for example, more stress could have been 
laid on the blow to Ottoman and 
morale dealt by the liberation of Greece (with 
British sup ) m the 1820s, and then by the 
freeing of Bulgaria by Russian forces in 1877. 
Then we have the Armenian tion as early 
as the period between 1856 and 1888 for a new 
‘ Armenian Constitution '—see here Father 
Mesrob Knkorian's analysis in his Armemans 
sn the Service of the Ottoman Empire (London, 
1977, 108). 

We need not go yet again into the vered 
on of Armenian revolutio: activity 
uring the 1800e—this has been thoroughly 
dealt with by the late Dr. Louise Nalben 
in her stu m Armentan_rewolulionary 
movement (Berkeley, 1968 several times 
reprinted). But in addition to Ottoman 
vernmental fear of and hostility towards the 
enians, we also have to take into account 
the element of economic and social envy. 
Dr. Nasmibian herself provides clear insights 
into this of the blem, as where she 
notes that the rural and nomadic Turkish and 
Kurdish populations of the so-called Armenian 
vilayets of Eastern Anatolia were, 72% of 
them, verminous, and 90% illiterate and poor. 
The Armenians were noted throughout Turkey 
as being go-ahead, shrewd, and fo (thanks 
in part to American mimmonary effort) an 
eoonomio and intellectual élite. 
Dr. Nassibian, whose family was decimated 
d the Ottoman holocaust, naturally finds 
it cult to take a completely dispassionate 
view of the eventa and the issues involved— 
any more than this reviewer, a Sootaman, can 
take an objective view of the Massacre of 
Glenooe or the Battle of Culloden. But one 
does not feel that she makes sufficient allow- 
ance for the practucal difficulties continually 
encountered by some British soldiers and 
stateamen sincerely ne to protect the 
Turkish Armenians who, all, were for the 
most part not British sabjects m any sense. 
We know that Lord Beaconsfleld did a dıs- 
reputable deal with Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid at 
the 1878 Berlin Congress, where he secured 
Cyprus for Britain m exchange for the 
Otomans a free hand in most of Turkish 
Armenis; it is right to stress this pomt. But 
when Dr. Nasmbian comes to World War I, 
she al er credit to the 
British war which if quickly successful 
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in the Near East could have saved so man 
Armenian lives. Though she clearly knows 
about the Gallipoli cam: ahe fails to bring 
out the pomt that lH had been 
successful, the 1915 Armenian holocaust could 
not have taken Nor does one find an: 
roferonoo to the epio siege of Kut on tho Tigris 
in 1916, which resulted m General Townshend 
being forced to surrender to the Turks with his 
9,000 men—many of whom ished in 
atrocious conditions similar to m the 
Armenian death oamp of Deyr al-Zawr. It was 
not lack of effort which prevented the British, 
Anzac and Indian armies from achieving early 
success, but rather the résistance of 
the Ottoman army—whi indeed, 
Im Germany's most effective ally. 

14 lacking here for adequate treatment 
of Britash and Allied 'let-down' of the 
Armenians at Versailles, Sèvres, and Lausanne. 
Tt 18 a sad story of divided loyalties and false 
hopes. Dr. Nassibien has gone h the 
available documents with great oare. I think 
she ıs a little unfair to the Secretary of State 
for India, Edwm Montagu, who kept on 

ustly) pointing out both that the Ottoman 
ultan, as commanded an immense 
following in British-ruled Muslim India, and 
furthermore, that the Caucasus lay hundreds 
of miles to the north of any Ime which the 
depleted British post-war army could hope to 
control or police. 
Dr. Nassbian's book 1s written in excellent 


. But she seems to be in stating 
(p. 3) that Eastern Armenia to Persia 
in 1746—this had been already by the 


Ottoman 

Cambridge, 1978, 94). She unoritroally repeats 
the then 
venerable Professor Arnold Toyn to the 
affect that the story of the Ottoman atrocities 
was exploited in 1916 by the British govern- 
el. Soe ee 
Russian excesses committed against Po 
Jews in Galicia (see p. 81). 

Here and there touches of humour break 
into this sombre narrative, es where tho 
author refers to Lloyd George by his soubriquet 
of ‘the goat’ (p.114). "Bho makes man 
astringent about Field-Marshal Bi 
Henry Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and quotes, rather pa tame 0 
his strictures on the Foreign Office as 
* Frocks’. 

Dr. Nassibian's book is a work to read and 
re-read. However, the reviewer cannot sub- 
scribe to all her conclumons. She does not seem 
to appreciate that in spite of & oes, 
Great Britain between 1014 and 1 was an 
imperial power in decline and thus unable, 
however willing, to honour all its manifold 
overseas commitmenta—even its duty towards 
the Armenians. But the work provokes 
thought, and is highly relevant to our own 
tragic times. 


DAVID M. LANG 


JOSEPH HELLER : British polioy towards 
the Ottoman Empire, 1908-1914. [xii], 
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228 pp. London: Frank Cass, 1983. 
£18. 


Throughout the nineteenth oentury Britain 
& to be the principal defender of tho 
Dep of the Ottoman Empire: between 
1914 and 1820 she became the principal agent 
of its partition. In therr search for reasons for 
this volts face, historians have concentrated 
especially upon the period between the Yo 
Turk Revolution of 1908 and the outbreak o 
the Great War in 1014. Dr. Heller's book 
constitutes another examination of the 
blem during that 
P There is a form of diplomatio history which 
is dismissed contemptuously and unjustly as 
consisting of ' what ane clerk wrote to another '. 
Without accepting the pejorative overtones 
of this ion it would be fair to 
Heller’s book in this category, for it is an 
examination of the roles of Foreign Office 
bureaucrats and, especially, the British 
Ambessadors m Istanbul in the formation of 
British policy. The author proposes somo 
modifications of older views, particularly in 
relation to Lowther and Mallet, the two British 
representatives at Istanbul in this period. 
Lowther has been accused of hostility towards 
the Young Turks. Heller but thinks 
Lowther’s attatude did not much since 
the Foreign Office itself was not anxious to win 


ung 
accused of fluffing his work in August to Ooto- 
ber 1914 and contributing to the decision o 
the Ottomans to enter the war on the sido of 


rh 


Ottoman Empire Heller in the latter 


part of 1910 when the sympathetio oy 
which he discerns in the preceding iod gave 
way to British mdifference and even hi 
towards the Ottoman Empire. Young 
offers of an alliance were rejected and the 
Ottomans were sacrificed to the alliance with 
France and Russia and to the security of the 
Britiah Empire. The die was cast long before 
1914. 

Many scholars will question elements in 
these arguments, The alleged change in 
British policy tn 1910 is not easy to perceive ; 
it is not clear how the requirements of the 
French alliance obstructed agreement with the 
Ottomans ; Heller himself writes at one pomt 
that the Ottomans were not sacrificed to the 
Russian alliance since the British decision was 
made before the Russian connexion became a 
major issue; and British priority for the 
security of the Bntish Empire was hardly new. 
The real question is why did the needs of 
im defence differ in 1914 from those of 

periods and Heller does not answer that. 
His book leaves many questions dangling in 
the air. On the im + point concerning the 


influence of Pan— in British policy he 
offers a number of mi comments at 
various points in his narrative but never draws 


them togother into & comprehensive view of 
this problem. In these ways and in matters of 
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style his book does bear traces of too hasty a 
transition from the chrysalis Ph.D. stage to 
the mature scholarly monograph. 


M. B. YAPP 


CHARLES A. Frazer: Catholics and 
sultans : the Church and the Ottoman 
Empire 1453-1923. vii, 388 pp. Cam- 
bridge, eto.: Cambridge University 
Preas, 1983. £30. 


Professor Frazee, who established himself 
as an authority on the Orthodox Church in 
Greece with his The Orthodox Church and 
t Greece 1821-1852 (Cambridge, 
1969), has produced a well-written and 
thoroughly documented study of the fate of 
Catholic Christians of the Latm and Eastern 
rites in the Ottoman Em that is worthy to 
stand alongside Sir Steven Runciman’s 
acoount of the Orthodox Church from the 
Ottoman conquest until the Greek war of 
independence, The Church in capavuy 
(Cambridge, 1968). fessor Frazee seeks to 
cover not only the history of Latin 
activity in the Levant during this long period 
but also to give some account of the fate of the 
various indigenous Catholic Christian com- 
munities, while at the same time paying some 
attention to the way in which the configuration 
of Euro power relationships from time to 
time affected the fortunes of Eastern Catholio- 
um. Given this broed scope and also tho 
sketohiness of the sources in some cases 
(although much of the specifically missionary 
activity 18 predictably well documented), rt is 
not perhaps surpriung that the book at times 

ves the impression of a compendium of 
albeit excellent) encyclo articles rather 
than a unified whole. e primary objective 
of the mismonaries was to proselytize among 
those Eastern Christians who refused to accept 
pepel supremacy and in this objective they 
met with some success, particularly among the 
Armenians. In 1720, for instance, there were 
estumated to be some 20,000 Armenian Catho- 
lios in the Empire, although sensible attempts 
to allow these to continue to look upon the 
Gregorian Patriarch as their arvil, if not 
spiritual leader, foundered over objections 
from Rome. Followi the Treaty of 
Adrianople a separate eaman Catholic 
mullet was founded. Fewer successes were 
enoountered among the Orthodox with their 
long and bitter memories of Latin ecclesiastical 
blaokmail in the ing years of tho Byxan- 
tine Empire but some B Orthodox did 
PP PA in an effort to ceca 
the and cultural hegemony of the 
Greeks. (One of their leaders, bishop 
Sokolski was lrterally kidnap at the 
residence of the Russian am or in 
Buyukdere and su ently immured in an 
Orthodox monastery in Kiev.) Some individual 
Orthodox prelates were prepared to accept the 
authority of Rome, among them the Koumeni- 
oal Patriarch Kallinikos whose enthrone- 
ment m 1757 was acoompanied by shouts of 
‘Out with the Frank’. Fraxee’s book contains 


much interesting material on the ie asad 
arcane doctrinal disputes that divided 
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Chmstendom and on intercommunal strife 
emong the Christian peoples of the Empire 
For, es Henry Blount noted m the early 
seventeenth century: ‘ Each loves the Turke 
better than they doe each of the other’. 
Tnterestmgly, Frazee dates the final sohism 
between and Western Christendom to 
1755, the date on which the Orthodox Church 
first cast doubt on the validity of baptism 
administered by Latin Oatholios. AN in all, 
this ıs & most weloome addition to & growing 
corpus of scholarly works on the ous 
history of the non-Muslim populations of the 
Ottoman Empire. It is a pity that the book's 
title is somewhat misleading. 


RICHARD OLOGG 


S. SETTAR and GUNTHER D. SONTHEIMER 
(ed): Memonal stones: a study of 
their origin, significance and variety. 
(L.A.H. Series, No. 2. ; South Asian 
Studies, No. xi/[11. xi, 393 pp. 
Dharwad. Institute of Indian Art 
History, Karnatak University, and 
Heidelberg: South Asia Institute, 
University of Heidelberg, 1982. Rs. 
175. 


The aim in this Yoluma- CE the 
proceedings of a semmar on mem stones 
in India—is to draw attention to a class of 
archasological evidence long neglected. Al- 
though memorial stones have been discovered 
and reported in abundance, they have never 
received systematio treatment; at best they 
were used to settle isolated historical problems 
our wealth of saditional i information oon- 

in them was ignored. The t 
volume aims to this situation b 
offermg a wide range of papers dealing with 
fundamental of memorial stones— 
their origin, un philosophy, informa- 
tion oontent and Sady to serve as an 
introduction to the subject. 

The papers are into four sections, 
the first of which deals with the origin and 
significance of memorial stones. Although ıt 
is recognized that a wide range of meritorious 
deeds may be commemorated, e.g. sati, erection 
of public works, and religious endowments, 
attention 1s focused on the institution of the 
hero-cult, which was ble for the 
majority of memorials. Evidence is marshalled 
from both Sanskrit (by Filliozat and Krishna- 
moorthy) and Tamil and Kannada (by Settar 
and Kalaburgi, Sankar, and Soundara Rajan) 
literature to demonstrate how valour in the 
service of one’s master and in defence of oattle, 
women, and relatives was held out as the 
supreme ay of warriors, rewarded by material 
wealth in life and immortality m death. The 
object of memorial stones was to ensure the 
latter; in addition to pre their 
subjects’ fame, however, they also remmded 
mea of ther obligations. All these points are 
amply supported by both material 

oe and they provide a satisfactory b&ok- 
ground for the study of the remams them- 
selves. 

The second section deals with the evidence 
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for tribal cea in both historical and recent study of the relationship between ‘ tribal’ and 
times. e hope of thus contributmg to a ‘Hindu’ forms of commemoration. 


fuller un of memorial stones, by 
examining papier at of anctent practices in 
pe tribal contexts, is not, however, 
Undou , interesting 
are drawn between ‘tribal’ and ‘ du” 
peas m, for example, Bontheimer's paper. 
owever, it appears that while outward 
i err may ooincide, the institutions 
them differ wi , as would be 
for societies at erent levels of 
tural development. As the pe by Shah 
and Doshi (the latter in Section TID) on tribal 
practices in Gujarat show, memorial stones 
may be erected for people whose death was far 
from heroic, but rather, the premature result 
of aocdent or murder. The purpose of the 
exercise was to a the sprit of the 
victim which t otherwise haunt his 
village. Given this situation, an examination 
of contemporary tribal practices, while doubt- 
lows & worthwhile exercise, is unlikely to help 
in Interpreting memorial stones that were as 
often as not the products of advanced societies. 
A far more 


variety of memorial stones through a series of 
papers discussing isolated regions. As the 
majority of papers are descriptive with only & 
few attaohed à analytical oomments, the result 
is mostly further additions to an already vust 
data bese. Nevertheless, a few interesting 
points emerge which, taken together, can 
advance our ing of memorial stones. 
For example, Doahi’s paper on the 
Saurashtra relates the of the hero- 
cult to the political insecurity that 
region, causing high incidence of warfare and 
De rellanos by statos on tho loyalty 
and -#aariloe of the warrior-class, virtues 
which memorial stones found there in abun- 


dance were to cultivate. equally 
important are two related pointa by 


Murthy and Sontheimer in their respective 
contributions regarding the positive corde, 
aa eben Mie. importanioa, af cattle. to an 
economic system the incidenos of cattle- 
raids as reflected in memorial stones. In 
another paper, Kurup discusses the develop- 
ment of the hero-cult in Kerala, the changing 
traditions of commemoration from hero-stones 
to folk dances and the virtual dise 06 
of the oult as a result of the of the 
Bhakti movement. These are a instances 
of the kind of information which may be 
Tecovered by patient ; they are only 
damen ara sata hih ‘will get belo hte 
investigators concentrato ther attention on 

o issues. Some of these, mentioned in 

pedhyaya's paper, are tho study of the 

between the 


iyas of 


and the social of the person - 
ing it (parti interesting in the case of 
eal); movements toward a 


loonography of commemoration; and the 
VOL, XLYIIL Pant 3. 


The final section of the volume contains 
papers representing initial efforts at derivin 
socio-cultural information from m 
stones. While Dikahit uses them primarily as 
sources of historical information on d 
disputes, Kuppuswamy vides mteresting 
material on tho nabire land grants to the 
families of deceased heroes, on the ures 
involved m settmg up & memorial stone at tho 
oourt's and on the value of grants. 
Finally, ettar and his assistants extraob 
information on the artists of memorial stones 
themselves, on their means of livelihood and 

of artistio activities. 

o mam ap, the pepers presented in this 
volume ma regarded as useful preliminary 
studies, indica the great wealth of material 
peent and ing m the laying out of 

lines of enquiry. As they are meant to 
be introductions to the subject it may be 
unfair to expeot more, yet one is left with the 
feeling that more oonoern with general issues, 
as opposed to mere data presentation, oould 
have appealed to a wider ip and raised 
the standard of the volume. For example, the 


one problem thus approached—the nature of 


t—leads to much in dis- 
cussion on the ideological paka aa aha 
stones. If a similar a had been em- 
ployed on some of tho issues, such as the 


hithezto neglected fleld ; for the time it 


and will, one hopes, provoke further, in 
research, whose products will supplant it in 
that role. 


GEORGI ERDOSY 


Gazae Banwy: The m of 
Brahma. xvi, 256 pp. i, eto. : 
Oxford University 1988. £12. 


net ud thie oh ene ERI 
associated with things of remote anti q 
and was very aotive ai this of 
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‘ great grandfather ’ too available, that Brahmi cannot so neatly be 


prapitdmaka 
remote to be & father. In the whole of the 
Indian subcontinent there exists nowadays 
only one important temple devoted to 
Brahmi, at near Ajmer, as though it 
were & monument to his n 

Part 1 of the book under review sets out to 
ro-asseas ‘the worship and status of Brahmi 
m ancient India’. It commences intnguingly 
with the foll oontention : ' Of the three 
gods of the Hindu trimuürts it has almost be- 
come an orthodoxy in scholarly circles that 


Brabmi never attamed a folowmg of 
devotees or was as & bhakti 
[? the text has sakti] m the same way 
as Viu and Siva’ (p. 3). There follows 


a survey and oxammation of interestmg data, 
notably from the epios and the purdnas, 


on the subject. Perhaps not sur- 
y, this yields the following oonolusion : 
this evidenoe, the view that Brahmi 


was (and is) (sio) widely worshipped as a 
bhakti god can be made with erent 
reserve. At best the evidence cited is sporadi 


Nor does Brahmé&’s role in M 
that he was conoerved of as a 
. 86). 

's functional antecedents in the 
Vedas are looked at m Part 2, where the author 
also undertakes an interpretation of the rele- 
vant m in terms of the between 
the ideologies of pravriti (' the sets of values 
rer pedir Il m cie ainsi t a 
and sri (‘ world-renunolation ') 
ee ee Imuob of the 

k in the examination of a wide range of 
myths pertaining to Brahmi, notably oosmo- 
gonio myths and ones inyol the concept of 
moarnation for the Hees of the world 


jawara). a correspondence 
Brahmi and rajas, and through the 


latter, guna (constituent of nature) 
with procriti, is detected : ‘The set of values 
oomm designated by rajas and prasris 
are the theoretical underlay of Brahmk’s 
mythology ’ que 184). B irap Vigqu and 


Siva are gods with jes, and the 
rolos they perform symbolize | prawriti and 
morts values’ (p. 236). As for the other two 
gunas, tamas is seen as mam] grouped wih 


rajas in opposition to sakiwa, whereas the latter 
is soon as corresponding to merti (p. 188). 


and so enjoy happiness and affection. It is 
humans who are capable of “ realizing ” 

( ) themeelves anc tale booaupo hey 

are with a mixture of rajas 

tamas. Only they are œpable of nes 

moksa. Animals and ts aro dominated 
oe and the are too occupied 
own bliss to see the need for ultimate 

release’. It could be added that iamas itself 


2.4) sativa is the o means for preservation 
athits) of the (socio-commo) world. That 
s ‘m key’ does not uni- 


formly fit the variety of textual material 


filed away, may be shown, for mstance, by 
referring to the follo description m the 
Muktibopanipad ( (LD frame Die Ad opi 


‘onesie tion ‘ Also a oe 
reside in Brahm&'s world, when they have 
learned Vedänta from Brahm&'s mouth, attain 


the state of (° wholeness ', ection- 
95 liberation) wih kim”. is 

with the ‘theoretical underlay ’ 
which sets forth 


The exposition is marred by a d of 
y of 
diaonitioal marks, are numerous and even 
vexatious (‘O Siva, beloved of Siva, mother 

?, P- i instead of, ‘ Te 


Siva, mother . . .”; A n 128, 
Instead of ' >;¢ 

of ‘ 8ilburn ’ ; Lap p. 0, waa 
' female ’). 


In sum, the author of the book under review 
has made some useful advances in g significant 
subject. Whether or not scholars 

s main conclusions, they will y 
be indebted to him for havmg brought together 
numerous myths to Brahmi, even 
though a complete collection of all data rele- 
vant to the mythology of Brahmk is still & 
denderai«m. 


TUVIA GELBLUM 


BIMAL KRISHNA MATILAL : Logical and 
ethical issues of religious belief. 
(Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lec- 
tures on Comparative Religion, 1978.) 
xii, 186 pp. + 1 p. errata. Calcutta : 
University of Calcutta, 1982. Rs. 76. 


Marked with the usual traditional oum 
modern erudtàon and orrttioal philosophical 
acumen that one has become accustomed to 
expect of ita author, this book is essentially a 
reproduction in t of the series of the 
Stephanos N u Ghosh lectures de- 
livered by the author in a visiting capacity at 
the University of Calcutta. e seemingly 

teleoturesortopio—' Dukkha ’, ‘ Prob- 


lm of evil’, ‘ clam’, ‘Word and 
object ', LR , ' Inofability ,' Necessity and Indian 
logic’, and the study of com- 


parative igen —are provided with pre- 
tory notes inter: each lecture with the 

others qus Nu to the und 
ental oonoerns o 

philoeophioal Thesis 
This is an intellectually stimulating work, 
In many respects a model of comparative 
stady, pertinently and y executed, 
drawing on contem: estern t 
both for in subject-matter and for 
tools and analytical method, A 
p many of the novel comparisons offered 
new Ag a to our to our rte 
material underlying th 


ons, desta the mathor a modest Clam 
pap. Be tet the point of hie a says 
lelium is ‘ nothing more than to show pro 
that Nietasche’s doctrine of the “ eternal 


recurrence " might have been t in at least 
one particular area ( by Nietzsche 
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: the area of philosophical theo 
An illustration may be s adduoed from 

discussion, on p. ae, ofthe Indio pivotal 
‘ pein-theais’, namely, the dictum sarvam 
dukkham eva (‘all is nothing but suffering ’) 
which ostensibly aserta that 

worldly 1s experientially painful. Matilal shows 
up the logical difficulties involved in the 
common understanding of this dictum as a 
metaphysical, factual or pes deba statement 
and then & way out by see 
It as an cal, a Pon a or 

statement (of. ‘ All men are 

“All men should be oonmdered ss 


What is more, he fortifies his SPEC 
the exoellent textual evidenoe he 
Mai ie bae and Uddyotakara oommenting on 
the Nylyasütra, where they present the dictum 
as an upadeda (lit. ° instruction ") comparable 
to “a aot” (m the sense of Austin 
and 6) uttered to produce vo RON 
those who are working for 
Matilal, however, concedes that mr = 
pretation is not applicable to all contexts in 
whioh the dictum occurs. Indeed, the two 
alternative in euis votes not inoom- 
ble, but complemen dors 
ru one is suitable for the eas df 
mumuksu (novice, aspirant) ; the ' descriptive’ 
one for that of the vi in (the 
tened person ; of. Yogasütra 2.15). 
ough the work is on the whole written 
with commendable precision and intellectual 
rigour, nevertheless, one or two slack formula- 
tions ooour. For instance, in the aooount of 
the [évara of the Yoga system on p. 38 the 
technical term Hesa i: trivialixed 
by being rendered by the non-technical word 
‘trouble’. And on the same page the reader 
may get the false tmpresmon that in the 
Yogarüra God is explicitly ‘said to be 
indifferent and nsive'. The es 
listed in the appendix constatute onl 
of the misprints which sally vase Cee pation, publiog- 
tion. 


In oonclusion, within the brief compas of 


186 pages Matilal offers to all in the 
comparative y of religion an in- 
in treat conveyed with 


impressive lucidity, despite the intrioacy of 
the subject-matter. 
TUVIA GELBLUM 


ALEXANDER  PIATIGOBBKY : The 
Buddhisi philosophy of desee essays 
ininierpretation. xii, oe a ak 
Curzon Press ; Totowa, 

a an 1984. £9.50. 


Buddhist ae: means 
“Buddhist thought. 
y authors of tho Pali Canon books 


oad hr bars were 


philoso 

P oue l werd ad se pet meri 
were presenting a desarrptive doctrine of 

, in the Sutia Pitaka mostly in a con- 

ventional language, in the Abhidhamma Pitaka 

in an analytical and enumerative idiom. Bo, 


since it is the author who in and 
philoso about Buddhist t, the 
title of his book might better read philo- 
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A “This is a work philosophical 


um in other words, of his own 
philosophy of Buddhist thought. He makes 
much use of the method of philosophical 
phenomenology: thought and oonsciouznees 
are not dealt with directly ; it is only when 
there is &warenees of one's thought ( 
about thinking and knowing that one is doing 
it) or conscious of one's being conscious 
that theorizmg about thought or consciousness 
is poemble or even meaningful. Prior to that, 
on with thought and consciousness 
would lead to mere ology. But the mas- 
ters of abhidhamma knew the difference, in the 
authors view, and so they created a meta- 
psychology. 

Of course the author oan assert this if 
he seta himself in a special position which is 
neither Buddhist nor indebted to any other 
Eastern or Western hical stance. His 
is the privileged tion of what he terms a 
‘meta-philosophical’ observer and inter- 

. At the same time his understanding af 
uddhist tenets, he claims, should always be 
seen as implied in or at least inferrable from 
the basio Buddhist texts. For this he 
reserves the term * Buddhistio ' as 
insiders’ term, ‘Buddhist’. Bo 
should ha Du called The Buddhistio 
rAd of ong and other methodological and 
d OMA In the first essay, with the problem 
of dharmas, the most basic as well as most 
difficult term of Buddhist vocabulary. He 
renders dharma as ‘a state of consciousness ' 
and admits that rt is an interpretation rather 
than a translation which, moreover, presents 
great difficulties since nirwdna is also a dharma, 
albert an assamskria one, and therefore (inter- 
pretatively) also a state of consciousnces: 
rather an important, though oontrovermal, 
point. 

The second essay concerns itself with 
the concept of sentient beings (saita), here 
described as complex structures often under- 
stood es indtvidual streams of consciousness. 
They are beginningiee and with 
respect to the world which isa mere function 
of all existences of sentient beings. 
(Tho Buddhas are outside fe ; their only link 
with sentient beings is ther oompession for 
them.) The third essay concentrates on the 
problem of mind (manas) and thought (ottta), 

sidelines on consciousness (vidddna) and 
ds 


same time. But the implied blem of the 
existence of the ‘ olding 
and the author's 
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an Observer’s superior th t (the 
ere one’s past lives) or DIM 
nim recollection on becoming an 


oneself. All this amounts, ‘ buddhistically ’, 
to the oonolumon that ‘the very concept of 
subjectivity is nothing but a relative objectivity 
presented in self-obeervation (that 18, when 
one observes oneself as another)’. Too man 
‘selves’ lurking here remain unexplained, it 
seems to me. 

The author knows it and dedicates the fourth 
essay to the concept of ‘ thought as related to 
a person ’. The starting point is the Dhamas- 
ongans’s notion of * rise of thought 
The msen thought 16 always sd cover gee A 
an object, but alth it annot be ( abhid- 
to ani- ampirioal gts 
a person (puggala) m = 
Ran atta Jadah ag T 


Was connected with añ object. This means, 

we are told, that it is ‘thought itself” that 

thinks, not a A person is a place or 

space where i arises, while its object 

implies time of thought, it although the anchor 

admits that thus last oo consideration is very 
The problem of ' 


ble. peri bemig 
analogous to the bject of thought wo 

roquire more explaining than we are troatod 
to, bocause of the latent existence of the stream 
of thought (aittasantäna), even if it assumes its 


actualisation only momen and ‘dis- 
ise A This is further complicated by the 
of the rise of the th t of 


Such a rise cannot be 
tion of & quasi 
and nob meta- 


SELS cally : Le. simply ex- 
presses his persoal pl secphioal views and 
uncertainties.) This, of course, strengthens 
the tm of some real status for individual 
sentient beings in the total scheme across all 
their lives down to the point of enlightenment. 
All the author does for us here is to admit 
eventually that there must be still so: 

stream o 


ness’ in subsequent lrves, teneh not ‘ons 
man ', personal”, 

“ relative on cal status '. 
remainder behind the soene is also the source 
of individual active or volitional 

But it is too elusive, the author 


In the esmay on the ‘ Rise of thought as 
pont and system’, the author tabu- 
the numerous variations of 

one instance 


thought is admitted). 
probably at his best and 


rise of thought 
of its own, but is a topological 
of a number of mental variables. 


The book ends with ‘A dis- 
course on dharmas’, in which the author 
discusses the history of Western interpreta- 
tions of the term and oontinues in hls own 
meta-philoscphical reflexions, too complex 
de-ranging to be summarized here. 

Re is ee it bis 
been written from the author's 
thought or perhaps rather, his 
which is a mighty current 
floodwater. He has not 
the 


Fear 


contents of his thinking on 
coherent and well presented treatise. In order 
to cram in all his ideas, th ta and after- 
thoughts as come to he uses in- 
numerable uses, inserted remarks and 
bracketed explanations, to say nothing of 
additional comments in the notes. It would 
be wrong, however, to dismiss the book on 
account of its difficult style. Behind it oan be 


includes, besides the relevant logiosl 
and Indological literature, a penetra- 
tive of philosophical issues from Husserl 
to may 
not & te this kind of 
contribution to their subjeot (while few 
&o&demio philosophers have sufficient know- 


ledge dg sdb cree beneit from the 


a study and iransiation of the 
Agokävadana. xii, 836 pP- Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Prese, 
[1984]. £24.70. 


distinctly Buddhist ideas of kingship. 
The study of the text, taking up more than 
half the book, is neither , 


properly speaking, historical, for it Ste uo 
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mpage to Kie ne T thë text, snd 
provenance of ideas or the text’s 


the social or literary history of India. 
the 


to 
views of him is cally acute and enter- 
.) La A Es leet bare with 
1 comparing Asoka s d here with 


uddhs of that From this act and the 
pious wish De bea dps peror 
that acoompanied it flowed both Asoka’s 


One 
am 
the moral aimplicities of Buddhist homily, 
Strong does well to devote considerable space 
to it. He properly ir pura ambi- 

ty expresses the 

as such. He oould, however, lure 


gone à deal further in 
reasons such ambiguity its Bae 
sources, for this attitude, a ound dis- 
approval of the nastiness of monarchy 
wea with arene for its c necessity 
deka es thro Buddhist 
history. | Moreover, comment 
den este on what le surely ule GF tha most 


vivid features of the text, its depiction of 
royal torture chambers and their relation to 
depictions of hell. 8 un Anaa 
obecured stretch of Buddhism 


Spt ae anche Meet akan 
And surely ib beers on Buddhist 


tions are almost all 
plausible and represented, though he does 
seer Mo rh 
too much m. The writing is clear and 
has pace, while the translation is fluent and 
serviceable. (I cannot forebear, however, to 
note that Sayandsana is a technical term, per- 
haps best translated as ‘ dwelling ' or ‘ hermi- 
tage ', not as ' bed and seat ’.) 

MIOHANL CARRITHARS 


A. K. WaRDER: Indian Kavya litera- 
ture. Vol. 1v : The ways of originality 
(Bana to Damodaragupta). xiv, 641 
pp. Delhi : Motilal Banarsidass, 1983. 
Ba. 176. 

Professor Warders multi-volume study of 

Indien Edeya literature has presumably passed 

the half-way paint with the appearance of this 
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fourth volume. Originally and 
announced as consisting of six volumes, it has 
now grown to seven, since expansion of the 
present volume has‘ split off what was expected 
to be its second half as a separate Vol. v on the 
ninth and tenth centuries’; volume four thus 
covers the seventh and eighth centuries with 
complete cha on Bane and Bhavabhüti 
and substan treatment of Harpa, Dendin, 
Mitrarije, Kumaradksa, Yaéovarman, Vék- 
pese and Däm as well as 
tovernge of many more: As tho soale 
of tho work has grown, so has the pace of ita 
bition dlawel + the Brat Volume à 
1072, the second in 1074, the third te 1977 
but the fourth not tall 1888, though completed 
early in 1975. 
As the author reminds us at the start of his 
to this volume, ‘Indian Kdvya 
with the idea, as revolutionary 
obvious, that Indian literature 
(karya , drama and fiction) should 
read in the light of Indian literary acitiiam.' 
To this end he devoted the first volume to a 
study of the Indian theorists and their views, 


as it is 


before em a the literature itself, pre- 
sented in chron oe in subsequent 
volumes. He yes some words for the 
spplicetion previous scholars of Western 

clam to Indian literature and the 


rang d t of it by many of 
er his own surveys will it 
more attractive and more acceamble to the 


general reader is, however, a moot t. His 
style is flat and the amount of technical 
detail in: does not make for easy reading, 
while the inclusion of references within the 


cussed, in fact interrupts the text as much as 
the footnotes they re The paragraph 
numbering, used both in these cross-references 
et eui sin ae 


volume four begins with paragraph 1643 and 
ch. xxx—and so it is a matter of trial and 
error, or & particularly good memory, to know 
whioh volume to oonsult. 

The internal cross-references are obvioualy 
helpful in keeping within bounds the size of 
what will, when eventually it is completed, be 
a massive, and indeed comprehensive, survey 
of the subject ; nevertheless, they are often 
included for the most minor points and in their 
a tered c Dues M in te a 

greatest need for them is in the pas- 
Mea wie the rows of Indian thease Ge 
partioular works are added, for these neither 
synthesize & ooherent overall visw out of their 
remarks nor provide an analysis of it in their 
terms, but rather collect the specific comments 
on details by which these critics illustrated 
their theories. It must y be said that 
there is a considerable the author's 
laudable intentions in this regard and his actual 
achievement. 

Warder includes fairly frequent semples in 
tranalation of the works some 
of these are indeed of quite substantial 
but, while giving a good ides of content, 
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quality is rarely such as to give anya 

tion of the original as literature. Yet oe 
is aumed at least in part at the non-specialist, 
to judge by the remark 1n the preface to Vol. 
I: ‘It ıs to be hoped that readers of this book 
will be moved to learn Sansknt...’. In that 
case the policy of never quoting the original 
text is explicable, though not n 

desirable, for it has led to certain idioctes ; for 
example, on p. 95 of this volume (§ 1824, 
which covers 3j page) ) the translation of a 

B 


verse ascribed to haft&rik& is followed, 
as & complete sentence, by: ‘ Readmg 


asamdgata ". 
. It is presumably also for the sake of general 
readers that works are often referred to only by 
a translation of their title, after a first citation 
of both the translated name and the origmal, 
so that for example Harga" N 
becomes ‘ Joy of the dragons’. Oddly, how- 
ore this poly is m the main not followed for 
and Tamil works treated in this 
Sie The same motive no doubt governed 
the use of Sylvia for Áranyakü, Oceania for 
al the like, but the substitution of 
classical (Greek or Latin) nomenolatare for 
Indian 18 hardly nowadays an aid to oompre- 
hension even m the West, let alone in India. 
Another point of termmology which seems 
somewhat perverse 1s the use of ' sensitive ' to 
translato frngüra. 

On the positive side is tho fact that a large 
part of the treatment of most works ıs an 
extended summary of their contents and plot. 
Though not an aspect stressed erther Dy: e 
author or by his publishers, this is in & 
Ki e of the work, along with the author's 
stated aim of setting the literature in its histori- 
cal and social context, which 16 to a large 
extent achieved. Warder may not therefore 
be particularly successful in his mam purpose 
of providing an assessment of Indian literature 
according to the canons of indigenous criticism, 
but he does provide a full and systematio 
coverage of the material, which has undoubted 
usefulness as a reference work. 


J. L. BROOKINGTON 


CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE : Kabir-vani, 
recension occidentale/western recension. 
Introduction ef conoordances par 
Charlotte Vaudevile. (Publications de 
l’Institut Français d’Indologie, No. 
64.) xxv, 459 pp.  Pondichéry : 
Institut Français d'Indologie, 1982. 
No studies of the Sant tradition of medieval 

India produced during the past decade, from 

whatever aspect they may have been oon- 

ducted, can have failed to express due acknow- 
ledgement of the debt which all scholars in 
the fleld must feel they owd Vaudeville for her 

Kabir, 1 (Oxford, 1974). The extended study 

of the background, character, and 

ings of the greatest of the 

Sante which she there provided as an introduc- 

ion ko her konota iod nico OL tua aharter 

poems, called stikki, deserved 
status of an immediate classic. Winters Me 
has since been waiting for, af course, is the 
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long-promised appearance of ‘ Kabir, m’, 
which one ho will contain a much-needed 
index to the whole work, as well as the transla- 
tions of the more complex longer poems (pada 
and ramaini), whose textual transmission and 
detailed interpretation present so many par- 


ticular problems. 
For the moment, however, the Kabir 


audience must content itself with this perergon 
to Vaudeville’s main en This 18 not 
an attempt to provide a d tive Hindi text 
of the Rabirvtnt, which 1#—and will perhaps 
remain—an impossibly ambitious un 
More modestly, but certeunly usefully, it brings 
together in a single volume the printed editions 
which represent the Western recensions of 
Kabt's h ie. those preserved in the 
Dá&düpean &nd Bikh traditions, which are 
now generally considered more reliable than 
the inflated Biak of the Kabtrpanth itself. 
The toxt is under the three mam 
on ries of saki, pada, and ramani, under 
hich headings are given the hymns found m 
each of the three editions here collected. These 


are the largo and uncritical edition of the 
Kabir # by 8.8. Das (here called 
KGl), the now out-of-prmt edition of the 
Granthäval by P. M. Trwari (KG2), taken as 
standard Vaudeville in her 

sentation of Kabir, and the bd attribu to 
Kabir m the Gera Granth Sähib (Gu), which is 
here printed m Nagari transliteration. Apart 
from the great convenience of having all this 
material attractively set out together, scholars 
wil pertacularly a te the oonoordanoes 
that oonolude this volume. Kabir, I gave 
concordances only for the sikhs of KG2 and 


Qu. Given the complicated patterns b 
bir has been spa A 


which the text of 
it is most hel now to have a full set of 
conoordances (partially extended also to the 
Bak), and encouraging to see that they in- 
alude correspondences between KG2 and 
“Kabir, n’. 
The introduction, in French with a following 
translation, covers little und that 
ot be familar to readers of Kabir, r. The 
rather fuller discussion of Gu here does, how- 
ever, contain one or two unfortunate pointers 
to the diffioulty of making oneself equally 
familiar with what have now become, however 
hterature Neith of ‘ Hindi’ and of ‘ Panjabi’ 
literature. Neither ‘ Guru Arjan Singh ' (p. iv) 
nor ‘le hurtièmo Guru, Tegh Bahšdür ' (p. iv, 
n. 11) are very enco indicators of 
famiharity with the Sikh pincer f It is also 
rather to state that the refrain of 
hymns in Gu ‘n'est jamais numéroté séparé- 
ment’ (p. vil). In standard texts of the Adi 
Granth, the hymn Gawri Kabir 2 (p.823) 
chosen as an example by Vaudeville 
fra couplet clearly separated by the usual 
‘towne formula 1, rakäu. There are also 
cles between Vaudeville’s 
aa dat Set 
edition of the Adi Granth, as in the 
madhava/midhati of this hymn, 
followed by süala/suaia (2), and sataguru/ 
satiguru (4). It would, however, be churlish to 
make too much of these, since users of this 
book will at least have access to a convenient 
Nagari text of Gu Kabirddni that is certainly 
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far more reliable than the justly maligned Sant 
Kabtr of R. K. Varma. 
C. SHACKLE 


JEAN DANTINNE (ed. and tir): La 
splendeur de Vinébranlable ( - 
uka). Tom. 1. Chapitres I-III. 
lications de l’Institut Orientaliste 
de Louvain, 29.) xxvi, 325 Pp. 
Louvain-la-Neuve : Université 
Louvain, Institut Orientaliste, 1988. 
The (AV) is a sūtra of the 
Pure Land tradition centred on the Buddha 
Aksobhya and his Pure Land in tho East, 
Abhirati. The nature and style of this sūtra us 
familiar from those sitras associated with the 
(rival 1) cult of Amit£bha, and both the AV 
and the (Larger) 


over & oentury. 


It is quite ble that sütras were oom- 
original not in Sanskrit but in & 


tinne’s translation a almost simul- 
taneounly with a transla of Bodhiruai’s 
version of the same sütra in Garma O. C. 


translation (of which only the first volume, 


half the com sütra, has so 
far & 


imalakiriinirdeéa, for example). And he has 
prefaced his translation with a historical and 
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current. Note that although the Lokakpema 
translation was many centuries earlier than 
Bodhiruci's, the Lo and Tibetan texts 
Se ht more elaborato: yeralon of 
e AV text. 
Jean Dantinne’s book is an accurate, 
im t study and translation, which will 
a weloome contribution to our awarences 
of both early Indian Mah&y&na and also the 
transmission and development of Chinese 
Buddhism. I want to make just & few miscel- 
laneous comments, not so much on the trans- 


cohérence dans l'exposé.’ 
incoherence can be the fault of the text, or of 
the reader. In particular, when we are faced 
with these faults in a text two thousand years 
old, from & different cultural milieu from 
our own, initial tendency must be to sug- 
gest that what we find ambiguous and in- 
coherent may not have been so to the intended 
readers and, of oourse, 


articulated a distinction mot recognized by 
Aristotelian man). That we find 
ambiguous does not mean that it was 


those who saw the world through rather 
different cultural Likewise, for an 
example of ' ' Dentinne simply 


(perhaps ' lack of ' would be a better 
tranalation for the ch here), and the odd 


reference to e, Dantinne has generally 
&voided issues of meaning, or 
tion. 


. 86 and 140. There is a 
ce between Aksobhya's vow that ho 
wil not speak of the offences of fellow 
Buddhista, and the cited as being 
same idee, that in vati the words ‘ 
deed’ eto. will not exist. The words do not 
exist in Sukhivat! because the referents do not 
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exist. Akyobhya is making the moral state- 
ment that he will no | speak of these 
offences, not that they (or do) not enst. 

ns Itisdebatable whether ‘ Edyds 
tathagatah ' in the Agtasthasrika Pp. should 
be translated ar ' Les Tathagata ont la Loi 
pour corps’, especially when this same tranala- 
tlon is also used for references to the 

m the Vafracchedikd 176 

hilo atthe num time olting from 6 ; Pradok 
‘ dhormakiya’ as ‘ ids’. True, 
: the abstract 


m that ıt gains in later MahAyiina texts. 

hisike doctrme of the collection of 
pure dharmas which demarcate a Buddha from 
a non-Buddha may fit at this pomt (thus 


des quakids'). But when N una 
mas in the FAR in kee the 
of the dàarmakiya from 


collected wisdom (of. the r&pakdyg from 
collected merit) he surely does not moan that 
from collected wisdom one gains ‘ la Loi pour 
corps’. ' Dharma’ here should not be trans- 
lated without discussion by ° Lo”. (' Corps des 
litds’ also becomes blematic when one 

ds that according to 
equals the dAarmatattvalakpana. 
only be a corps des qualités metaphorioally. 
We find here & ual move to the later 
atized 


point SN a maa 
the Tibetan footnotes on pp. 


happen The note on p. 247: de na dgra bcom 

pa kha cig ni eto. should in fact appear under 

noto O1, . 248. A 

pa tha cig ni yons su mya nan las 

ba aay eto. under note 91 should appear 

elsewhere, for convenience perhaps under note 
92. 

PAUL WILLIAMS 


N. R. BHATT : Matañgapäramefvarägama 
(Kriyapada, Yogapada et Caryapada), 
avec le commentaire de Bhatta 
Rämakantha. Édition Critique. (Pub- 
lications de l'Institut Français de 
VIndologie, No. 65) cxli 531 pp. 
Pondichéry : Institut Français d 
l'Indologie, 1982; Idem: Raura- 
vottaragama. Édition Critique, intro- 
duction et notes. (Publications de 
l'Institut Français de l'Indologie, No. 
66) cxx, 190 Pondichéry : Institut 
Frangais de Mindologie, 1983. 
Indology owes N. R. Bhatt a great debt of 


what remains of the | maooessible corpus 
of the Balddhintika ‘Balvdgam 


made available oritioal editions of the vidy- 


and kri of the Rawrawlgama, the kriyd- 
and caryipdda of the Mrpendrd with the 
rn rs sss 


commentary of rave 
gama, and 

with the commentary of neue 1971 1977 
saw the first volume (tidgipdda) of the 
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atanga foarägama with the commen- 
are source for the 
study of the dualist Saiva 


theology and, in addition, for the clarrfication 
by comparison of the often corrupt editions of 
other works by Rêmakantha, in particular his 
Paramokganiräsabirikävrtés and his Nareévara- 
parikpiprakisa. With tho first of the publica- 
tions reviewed here he completes his editzon 
of this gama and its commentary (unfor- 
tunately incomplete for this part of the text). 
This second volume, like the first, is equipped 
with a detailed Sansknt introduction. pe 
he discusses certain peculiarities of the ian 
hapa tn relation to other sources, reviews 
typology of inibiation rites (the prino 
ecu of the Eriwpdda) m the availabl 


Agamas and digesta, points out the special 
emphasis which this text places on the nddAs- 


widhaka, discusses comparatively the 
xt's classifloation of the ' mbs of yoga ' and 
oonmders Rimakantha’s tendency to deflect 
the gama from its apparent sense towards a 
conservative view of caste which he considers 
unigamio. The rest of the introduction is a 
summary of the contents of all the chapters of 
the text. 

The Sanskrit introduction is preceded by a 
version in French. The reader ıs advised to 
rely as much as possible on the original, since 
the French is without many of the Sanakrit's 
references. Nor is it alwa ome For 
oxample we are told in the . xxxlil) 
that ntha grves Bhotemer i in sr in Nopal as as 
his example of the Himalayan 
trani said in the Agama ie Gis Gaal seems 
Initiation ceremonies. In the Sanskrit intro- 
duction only the name Bhüteávara ıs given ; 
but Bhatt states that Rämakantha means the 
Kashmirian site (Buth!éer on Mt. Haramukh) 
in his note on the commentary (p. 29, n. 11). 
One 18 tempted to infer that the French version 
was not prepared Bhatt himself. The 
Sanskrit tee aan Walon briefly summarized 
in English (pp. oxxx—oxli). 

In his notes in the ontical apparatus Bhatt 
has identified the majority of the cross- 
references and quotations in the commentary, 
many of the latter from unpublished sources. 
Where Rämakantha's commentary ww lost, 
from the eleventh chapter of the knyipdda to 
the end of the work, he has assisted our under- 
standi with numerous ons from 

el texts. At the end of the volume are 
ustrations by R. Subrahmanyam 
and François of the mudr&s, mandalas, 
the arani and the Videa ind prescribed tn 
the text. He also provides indexes of the half- 
verses of the igama and of th otations in 
the commentary, of authors texts men- 
tioned by Rämakantha, of verses of the 
Agama quoted in other texta and of passages 
attributed to it in other texts but not 
in his MSS. To the last should be added - 
verses ab Tantrdlokaviveka vol. 8, p. 173 and 


on eight MBS from Tamilnädu, one from Nepal 
and two from Kashmir, that of the commentary 
on the two Kashmirian MSS alone. It is to be 


regretted that the eh are of the MSS is 
inadequate (p. oxxvii) that the editor does 
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not communicate his understan of their 
relationships. The careful student of the text 
must therefore work this out for himself, if 
he is to evaluate the editor's handling of the 
variants. Fortunately Bhatt's recording of 
the i he has rejected will make this 
crucial possible. is also pursed to 
find no mention here or in the volume 
of the following three MSS: BORI No. 235 
of 1883-84 ; S&hitya Bamsth&na, Réjasthina 
Vidyäpitha, Udaipur, Accession Nos. 208 and 
844. 


Th one is foroed therefore to start with 
oertain tetions as to the reliability of the 
edition, there can be no doubt that Bhatt has 
made available to us materials of the 
Importance. For Rämakantha in the carly 
oloventh century m Kashmir tho Aatañgapa- 
rometeara 


with the Pauskara(—pirams- 
évora), the Rowrasa, the Kdlottara and the 


Nihéwlsa in the central core of Saiddhäntika 
ide dae That it had a partaculer importance 

i this inner corpus is indica by the 
frequency with which it is cited on weighty 


matters outside the Baiddh&ntika 
tradition such es  Abhina and 
Kwemarájas, and by the evidence there 


were at least two other commentaries current 


in Kashmir at the time, one by Vyäkh. 
(Sivadrgti 8.14) and the other b pekan iiha 
aii eae 13.2980-205b). Rimakantha 

testifles to its oentral position m the 
Saivism of Kashmir when he says that he 
writes to asert the Baiddhintika line agai 
inroads into the exegesis of the text from all 
sides, the Vaidika, the Nalykyika and the 
Kaula (vidydpdda, p. 1, v. 4). 

The parta of the and ita commentary 
fa this second volume are a rich source for the 
study of SaiddhAntika rituals of initiation, but 
perhaps their greatest value ltes in the particu- 

emphasis which they place on the sädhaka, 
that Saiva mitiate 


sidhana) of supernatural power kiwi m 


us of Ramakantha's commentary at precisoly 
the point at which the text takes up theme 


(kriya ll) The world of the sidhaka 
desan here is certainly out of 
keepmg with that of the ‘pure’ tion- 


soeker (mumuksu) which was the main context 
of Rimakantha’s and we would 
dearly like to know how he handled it as a 
commentator. We enter a domain m which 
the bondage of the self in the hierarohioal world 
of to the physical and cognitive limita- 
tions of its embodiment dissolves in visions of 
power. AMEL EE TM Prat ls in 
structed (yogapdda 7.1 m the technique 
of passing from his body to animate the corpse 
of s bird, wild animal or human being through 
tho control of his vital forces (prigajaya), thus 

his form at will, we are a long way 
from the anti- world of the quest for 
formance of daily and occasional rites which 
defines Rimakantha’s mumuksu. It is in this 
domam also that the igama enables us to see 
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beneath the sober orthodoxy of the commen- 
tators and perceive continuities between the 
Saiddhintike tradition and the older Raudra/ 
Pitu tradition on the one hand and the 
Ki Kanla tradition on the other, that 
is between the Saira orthodoxy of the ' right ' 
and the ‘ left-handed ' culture of the cremation 


9) is a variant 
as in that case may 
culminate m retirement to & cremation-ground 
(of. Pdéupatasitra 5.80) where the sadhaka 
throwing aside all attachments abandons his 
body through (For this yogio suicide see 
yogapdda 7.41-48.) The second observance is 
ill er uo anal eg We are told 
there that the is to his mantra 
in the embrace of a beautiful girl skilled in the 
arts of love, 


mayimala 40; National Archives, 
Kathmandu (NAK), No. 8/370, folios 201v4— 
2027!) and the Jayadrathayimala (satka 1, 
palala 21.1-12b; NAK No. 6/4650, folio 
128ri-y3) Missing the name here Bhatt 
the observance the samdigdhavrata meaning by 
this ‘a vow that one cannot be sure of oom- 
e E liv) on the basis, rt seams, of 4lod 
ead walam ca samdigdham care siddhyai 
mahdyasth). But this w the reading of two 
MES, o and ka, which are never unoorrupt 


name we have a 
common adverbial oliché in 7 

Our kgama is not the souroe outside the 
' left-handed ' tantras of Bhairava and Kil! to 
enjoin this observance. It is also seen m the 
NidsdactativasamAita’s description of the 
sddhaka’s quest for Powers, es an option 
among other extreme aiva practices such as 
the mithydwrala in which one falsely accuses 
oneself of heinous crimes (also a Kaula prac- 
tics : see Jayadrathaylmala, ibid., folio 190r*) 
and the émaddnocrata in which one is to fre- 


kujikih, the 
eikhAgocars (Nitywldisamgrahapaddhati, Bod- 
leian ry, MS Stein Or. d. 47, folio 119r'— 
v1). 

Clearly then it is not the abeenoe of orema- 


tion ground oes and of erotio ritual which 
defines the &ntika Bairas at tho igamic 
level. 


At pp. xcix—oi Bhatt considers Rimakantha’s 
fidelity to the text. Most significant here is his 
observation that on 5.93 Räma- 
kantha has introduced caste-distinctions into 
the semayadiksd where none were intended and 
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he points to R&makantha's Jüsmirnaya- to the truth of the doctrines unded in the 
pürvaka-Alayapraresavidh as further evidence preceding section, the ridyl Obviously, 
of a tendency away from the non-Vaidika then, the Agama holds that there is an élite for 
values of the igamas themselves. A clearer whom gnoms 1s the sufficient o&use of libera- 
example of this might have been found in tion. us, as Jayaratha on Abhinavagupta 


Rämakanthe’s comments on kriyäpäda 7.23— 
3lb. There he warns agamst believing with 
the Kaulas that a member of a lower caste oan 
be 'brahmanixed' through the rituals of 
mutiation and msists moreover that only a 
Brahman by birth is qualified to be oon- 
seor&ted as an doirya. One should not assume 
however that Rimakantha’s + (° obses- 
mon with caste’), so vehemently attacked by 
ga eba eee T 
Bhairava ' 
patala 1, p 


the 
caste determine the choice of initzstion diia 


(patala 9, 8-10; NAK No. 1/263, folio 79r*-* ; 
of. Ksemarkj& on 1.28) and 


the period of his probation before initiation 
ibid. v. 33), nthe can quote the 
iddhänti 151 and 


tortiate from transgressing 
dharma even in thought. Clearly one finds 
various of conformrty to orthodoxy 
(vedasammitatva) in the ngama the matter 
is not simply one of against post- 
igamio ; cas it one of the “Sasvasiddhiinte 
agamst the Bhairavanaya, however it may ap- 
in the commentators of tenth and 
eleventh cen Kashmir. 
Exoept in question of caste Bhatt 
mts to no serrous discrepancies in doctrine 
the Agama and its commentary. Yet 
there is at least one that deserves to be 
mentsoned. The obvious sense of kriwlpäda 
1.2 contradicts ps the most crucial 
doctrine of the Éarvanddhänte 
which Rämakantha representa. That doctrine 
holds that ignorance and therefore bon 
samsira o«nnot be removed by know 
alone. It msists that the o ‘impurity’ 
(mala) which is its cause not simply an 
tened state of mind to be transcended 
vely (as the school of Abhmavagupte 
maintama (Tanträloka 1.288 : rss 
vol 3, pp 
84-99) bit an unconscious su oe (droog) 
physically impedmg the full deployment of 
one's innate omniscienc and omnipotence. 
Since it is a substance then, it oan be removed 
only by the physical intervention (sytpdra) of 
&gamio ritual. Knowledge for Rämakantha 
ta inform one of the presenoe and 
d. this ignorance-caumng substance 
ages one to seek its eradication through 
action. Now Rämakantha is able to find this 
anti-gnostio, ' drauta’ perspective In the verse 
m question only by resorting to an inter- 
pretation whioh, if grammatioally inoffensive, 
violates the conveniently unwri canons of 


adtam 
states, at tho heed of the section on rites, that 
the liberating rites are taught here as a less 
arduous path for those who laok the ca) 
to attam the requiste degree of oonvi 


taking this same verse as the starting point for 
his own treatment of the rites of mrtiation (in 


the Trika) (T'axtrdloka 15, 8-11) rightly insists, 
its in on among the Kashmirian 
Baiddhäntikas is the uot of an unAgamio 
bias. It is noteworthy in this context that 
the second of the half-verses mentioned above 
as misung from Bhatt’s list of 
attributed to the #gama but not foun d in bae 
MBS (quoted at vol. 8, 
5, p. 50) confirms the obvious sense of 
iyapada 1.2 m terms which no amount of 
ox cal Dan ire could have ee Rm 
their goal : na samprapih 
tasya Sah iyane CR. (api is eajoin for one w 


cannot attain (liberation) thro gnosis '. 
We see then that in ntha caste- 
exolusivism is acoom ed by an almost 
Mimämsaka hypertrophy of the ritualistic 
vo and that this the 


oe between the Saivasiddhänte’s scrip- 
tural sources and those of the non-dualist 
Sarva traditions active in the society of 
Kashmirian Brahmans at thus iod. It 
would be interesting to examine the extent to 
which this deere to be acceptable to the 
frotriya (Moksakarika 1460 : srotriyair apyato 
grahyam) has affected his exegesis of the 
irs Rümakantha's theoretical works, 
while they oppose Kaumärile and Pr&bhkkara 
doctrines, assert views of the nature 
and mutual relation of subject and object 
which might be interpreted as the product of 
a demre to formulate a theistic compromise 
with the Mimimsakes’ ultra-reelist, athoistio 
autonomism. Bhatt’s pubhoetion of Räma- 
kantha's vrti now completed it will be poamble 
to investigate such in new depth and, 
ance It covers bo doctrine and ritual, to 
perceive more clearly the manner in which his 
trem ns pulo sakae nin. tedah 
takes’ publio self-definrtion through 
ritual in the hierarchical world of dharma. 
Finally the question of Rimakantha's date. 
Bhatt has given his evidenoe in the first 
volume (pp. xlu-xliil). There ho fixes bis 
limit by the fact that Niri vanes, 


he es from his having been known to 
Aeon. who completed his Kriydkra- 
madyotrkd in 1157. In & review (BSOAS, xrv1, 
1982) I took this lower limit baok to c. 1025 by 
identifying an unattributed quotation in the 
Netratantroddyota of Ksemarkja (c. 1000-1050) 
mia R&makantha's Nädakärıkðä 10. However 
pe was inadmissible sinoe the verse 


quove Erde is, as already noted by 
runner 189, n.3), more 
provábly its pe, 445-456 of the much 
earlier eke of Sadyo . How- 
ever all evidence so far presented has omitted 
a crucial reference: Ksemaraja mentions 
Rémakentha’s father Ndréyanakantha and the 
latter’s commentary on the M at 
Svacchandatantrodd yoa vol. 2, 180. "This 
fixes Rimakantha's lower limi at c. 1050. 
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The upper limit is still determined by his 
father’s know of Utpaladeva ; but 
Bhatt's dating of the latter is too early by 
about three generations, for his pupil's il 
Abbinavagupta was still active in 1014/15 


c. 025—075. Rämakanthe therefore, since his 
father quotes Utpeladeva and is by 
Kyemarăja, may be assigned appro y to 
the period covered by the latter and his 
teacher Abhina: (Le. c. 975-1050). 
The second of Bhatt’s editions here, 
the Rauravottarägama, is a short pratipthdtantra 
whose title declares it to be a 


the principal varieties of the temple (xdgara, 
drüvida, vesara and miéraka) (patala 1) and 
speaifles the i to be installed on ther 
Bandes and on tho ardhamandaps (2—4). It 
then outlmes the rituals for the installation 
( itkā) or rather entheoms of a temple, of 

e five images of patala 4 (Ganapati, nk- 
mūrti, Viņu, Brahm& and Durgä) when they 
are to have free-standing shrines (5—18) and 
of ima of the door-guardians 
(14). Phe rest of the text 
types of ings and the rituals for their entheosis 
in temples and elsewhere (15-20). In an 
appendix Bhatt adds three chapters on the 
SR of iges of Renuka, on her festival 
(utsasa) and on penances required to make 
good omissions therein (präyaseatta), and three 
on the entheosis of ma of Cämundä, 
Mahkkkii and the Can form of 

In his Sanskrit introduction (as with the 
edition of the Matangapärameisardgama there 
1s also a French vermon and an English sum- 
mary) Bhatt summarmes each chapter and 
collates the presori of this text with those 
of other Egamas, sho agam hw control of 
a wide range of unpublished sources. This 
information is amanta in his oritioal 

tus. There he compensates for the laok 
any known commentary with quotations 
from and references to el souroes. The 
materials thus made & ble will be of value 
to students of the Indian temple. Bhatt 
himself has not attempted to connect the 
variants he has recorded with material evi- 
denoe. 

The mtroduction also tackles the question 
of the iden angka co D RE p 
nah, oiii). problems are raised. e 
first concerns L4—0 which lists the topics to 
be covered in the text as the varieties of 
temples, images, lihgas and Gauri, and the 
rituals for the entheosis of all these. Now the 
fire MSS (a to w) oonsistang of the cha 
numbered one to twenty in their oolophons 
cover all of this ex: the varieties of Gauri 
and their entheoss. shortfall has prompted 
the editor to Indlude in an appendix the first 
five of the six additional cha They are 
found in MSS (aw to jha) containing none of the 
twenty ohapters of the main text but one or 
more of the fire (unnumbered) cha in 


question. Bhatt proposes that aince deal 
with various forms of the eas they may 
have been part of the 

section. However he relegates to an 
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appendix for two reasons. Firstly, their 
colophons are inconsistent. They vacillate 
their attributions between the 
and the Rowravotierigama, and while jha 
attributes the first chapter of the section on 
Regukà to a Renukimahätrntre within the 
former MS cha assigns rt to the Kêrona- 
1 , the ritual of 


entheosis in those chapters deviates consider- 


ably from that in the main text. 
second problem raised is that the 
Rawravigama itself lists the topics covered by 


ita «taratantra (Le. the Ebates aie 
but none of these ocours m Bhatt’s or is 


concerned m any way with pratigthd. Tho 
editor concludes that the twenty chapters of 
his text are only the remnant of a larger work 
which included these topics announced in its 
parent-tantra However since neither the 
‘aurasigama nor the R gives 
any indicataon that its list is an other 
than exhaustive, we should rather consider the 
possibility that we have here two quite distinct 
texts, an undiscovered Raxravotiarigama 
known to the redactor of the 

ama and this text of Bhatt's which, 


in the t of its oolophons, might more 
properly have been published as the Raura- 
votiara isthdtantra. The combination of 


the absence of the ‘ varieties of Gauri’ in the 
ASS of the latter and the existence of the free- 
standing Devi-chapters of Bhatt's appendix 
suggests rather that this  Hawravottara- 
pratisthätantra served as a convenient locus of 
&ttribution for more recent] aij Leger 
traditions of Saiva lu roi sixth 
chapter of the appendix, on the entheosis of 
images of the Candraéekhara form of Siva, 
found added in MSS r and f as part of the 
Rauravigemotiara(sio)-pratisthdtantra, th 
outside the mam scheme of the 
tantra, been written on to the text through 
the use of the same formulaic ons and 
by. olosa; adherence, to the enjoined in 
pter 10 for the enthoosis of images of 
Dekginämürti. The Devi-chapters, however, 
do not use these expresmons ; nor do th 
follow the main text’s scheme of ritual. T 
appears than that they were not written for 
R A 


but were 
attached to it later. 

Bhatt ventures n on the date and 
provenance of his text. e does, however, 
point out the use of Tamil mdtem for a variety 
of shrine at 16.1b. There are in fact a number 
of features which indicate that the whole 
tantra and its a chapters originated 
in the Tamil aree. M a fes emen 
conform to the sadearga of the southern 
temples and the officiating dolrya is identified 
as a member of the Adiéaiva subcaste (4.6d). 
The grouping of with Ganeéa and the 
seven Mothers (App., 5.7a) is also southern, 
as is the iconography of Cimund& (App. 
4.39043) and the cult of Renuk& (A Mu 
The festival of this goddess, in which aho 1s 
linked with Bhütarkja (App., 2) is very similar 
to the festivals of Miriyamman that flourish 
to this day in Tamilnidu. The cha 
describing rite is indeed the most 
in this work, sho as it does the 
ization of the au of the 
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Brahmans over a #akti-cult which is generally 
village-based and in the hands of non- 
Brahman, Pantäram priests. 

As for the date of the text little oan be seid ; 
but one is reluctant to grant it anything like 

qity of the  Hawravot 

bed by the Rewravdgama, the latter 
having been the object of a commentary by 
Badyo]yoti, who was known to Somknands 
(c. ) and may have been considerabl 
earlier, given his ignorance of the 
in his oriticism of Vedänta. One is struck by 
the very small number of the quotataons from 
Bhatt's text which he has been able to trace 
in the Saiva secondary literature (pp. xlvii- 
xlvii) and by the faot that of these none is in 
a work earlier than the MINH OR MINIS 
of Vedajfüna II whose edajfiina I 
of Cidamberam died in 1558/4. The language 
of the text also te oompoation. 
Reflexes m Sanskrit of Middle Indo- 
the axéa, drsa or chdndasa deviations 
P&nmian norms, characteristio of such &gamas 
as the Matangapdrameivara known to the 
Kashmirans of the tenth and eleventh 
oenturies, are largely abeent. In ther place 
we find examples of what oan better be 
described as mistakes or bad usage (i.e. 3.4b, 
7.2d, 10.18b, 16.43d ; 7204; 9.184, 9.81b, 
16.16b ; 14.14b). 

There is stall much Baiddhüntika literature 
to be published and, this being the onse, some 
may regret that & mmor text this should 
have taken precedence over others arguably 
more important at this stage to the historian 
of this traditaon. Those concerned to trace the 
development of phase by phase must 
hope t our learned editor make the 
filing of the remaining gaps m what survives 
of the earliest ex cal literature his first 
I We still lack Sadyo]yoti's wih on the 

vayambhuvägama and the commentaries of 
V. and R&makan on the 
opp tes 
kilofirya is of particular interest amoe tts author 
15 presumably none other than the V. y&ni- 
guru mentioned by Somänanda. e second 
and the Vyomavydpisiaea are what remain to 
be published of the surviving works of the 
early Saivamddhänta’s principal interpreter. 
ALEXIS SANDERSON 


JOHN Stratton HawLEY: Krishna, 
the butter thief. xxi, 415 pp. Princeton 
and Guildford, Surrey : Princeton 
University Press, 1983. £43.20. 


J.B. Hawley's latest oontzibution to the 
study of Krgna-bhaki has ita origin in a Ph.D. 
thems completed in 1077. Between that date 
and the appearance of the present work 
Hawley has published a number of books and 
articles on Braj Bh&s& literature and the rdsa 
HIA tradition which acts as dramatic vehicle 
to that literature in contemporary Vaisnava 
tradition. Much of his work has centred on the 
poet Sürdks, and derives in part from an edi- 
tion of the voluminous S€radgar on which 
Hawley is currently co-operating with Kenneth 
Bryant of the University of British Columbia. 
Most importantly, Hawley contributed a 
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peper to the JAOS. (xo/1, 64-72) in 1978 in 
which he gave an outline of ‘The early 
Stiradgar and the growth of the Sir tradition : 
this 18 a seminal but fundamentally im t 
ieoe of research. The Butter thief volume is 
eso y  oonoerned with the 
Siredgar, though investigation of Krpa's 
aspect as Navanilapriya necessarily leads the 
author into much more ancient layers of the 
Krgna tradition also. 

The first section of the book surveys the 
butter-thief motif ‘ before Sür D&s’ in litera- 
ture and sculpture. This is close to territo: 

recently travelled by F. Hardy and B. 
o-Solis, but Hawley’s concentration on 
iya motif itself, and on the 
M oonoeit, is original and pro- 
vides an essential backdrop for his later dis- 
cussion. A tabulation of the distribution of 
Krma motifs at the Kancipuram and Vellore 
temples (pp. 89-00) demonstrates the early 
popularity of the butter-thief episode, either 
centrally as in or m conjuno- 
tion with other elements of thé m p suoh as 
YamalarjunoddhGra: only the K. 
episode can outstrip the butter-thief in po 
larity here. Important among the sculpt 
examples discussed at this point is a - 
terracotta apparently depicting 
dänalilä (according to Goetz and others), 
which identification, 1f correct, shows that the 
[5 oe of this motif in sculpture ‘ pre- 
the first mention of the dd» Hid in extant 
literature by more than a millennium, for the 
motif first M conten in the dein itself and 
Eroan of Bang ). The author wisely 
0 A e author y 
nee out Banga (p. 28) of definitively identify- 
motifs (though in the discusmon 
of see: oysalesvara temple (p. 77), an element 
of surmise evidentl ris the statement 
that ‘[one woman], whose arms are now 
broken off, seems once to have raised her index 
finger in a gesture of threat and reproof’ |) ; 
similar caution should be brought to the lamn 
of Sürd&s's own originality in 
dänalla theme to Beim, f for at the 
least the title Caurdst (attrib. 
Harivamé, A.D. 1503 97) or ust be added to 
Hawley’s list of Sürsdgar and $ akirtasa. 

The seoond section of the book turns to the 
Süragar itself, and constitutes an important 
contribution to Sür studies. The crucial dis- 
cussion of the shift of themes i 
early and late strata of the Sürsägar—« 
discussion begun m the JAOS paper—is oon- 
tmued here m the fourth chapter ; and rt must 
be said that the debate is well m advanoe of 
most Hmdi-medrum treatments of the text, 
kb analysis of textual history takes 

lace to a more traditional oonoentra- 
ona on style and rhetoric. Given this 
fact and the nature of the material, 
it is not difficult to understand Hawi 
enthusiasm for turnmg to this subject 
the completion of the 8 editing pro- 
ect: but putting the oart before the horse 
this way does mevitably lead to many 
frustrations for the reader who, while fasoin- 
ated by Hawley's observations about the 
cb nature of the text, is not privy to the 
manuscript data. Hopes are raised by 
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a listing on pp. 102-4 of the manuscripts 
identified as ting the ' early ' Sürsdgar 
(up to v.s. 1764) ; but these hopes are not to 
be fulfilled, the reader who craves such 
factual information has to be content with 
the occasional crumb—for which he has often 
to grovel in the footnotes. Hawley is certainly 
not unaware of the importance of his data : 
Tather, he confuses the petions of the 
traditional consumer of bhakti: verse (‘the 
listener's t is not so muoh in 

out the truth in the rhetoric itself”, p. 182) 
with the interests of his own readers. Thus 
when one sees that pp. 811-75 are dedicated 
to excellent appendices giving full information 


esha ap oe of Krgnaite sculptures 
up to A.D. it is that in the 
literary field one is fobbed off with vague 
statements such as that whioh a on 
165: ‘The -prao&rin! Sabh edition 

some three poems under that 


heading [dänalil4], whereas the old manu- 
scripts never include more than twenty or so.’ 
this rather serious qualification 

about the overall balance of the discussion, 
there is a great deal in Hawley’s oritique of the 
mükhoncor poems which helps towards an 
a iation both of their own oonoeita and of 
place in the literature as a whole; for 

the reader armed with a copy of the Nigar! 
Pracknp! Sabh& edition (which remains the 
‘standard’, if not oritioal, text), Hawley 
makes a stimulating tra companion. 
Like commentators elsewhere, may tend 
to sacrifice attention to themes which do not 
oore hi prosent ee 
relished paradox lying the predication 
about Vignu/Krgna’s simultaneously universal 

al 


and earthbound nature, expressed in 
804 (translated p. 118), when the 
ahild 's darting butter-thief arms suggest 


a caburbhuja form), and occasionally he may 
tend to attribute to his poet & ab dn 
of originality than ho perhaps deserves; t 
he has invaluable observations to make on the 
rhetorio of the text. He lays cular empha- 


sis on the sentiments of and mddhwrya 
whioh, pace Ripa Gosvüm! (and the later 
8 


Krgga's equivocal role as thief both of butter 


and of 
The pert of the book is oonoerned with 
the risa Hild tradition. As in Hawley's trans- 
lations of the lilas published in his At with 
Krisna (in association with 
Goswami, oeton, 1081), so here also the 
main interest in his rendering of Svämi 
Rhmnsvarüp's enactment of the Mákkan cori IHA 
lies in the way in which it weaves into the prose 
Se wangan of carly. vors; largely attri- 
to Sürdäs. Here ane sees at first hand 
not the pro tion of devotional senti- 
ment the dynamio of popular tradi- 
tion, but the o tion of one of the 
been transmitted over the centuries. The 


dod jingle ‘ When the milkmaids meet to chat 
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talk of Nandakumér : how to catch him, 
him dance—their constant seminar’ 
catches the curiously ambiguous mood of 
rasa WA half mystery-play, half vaudeville. 
The final section of the k again takes a 


commentatorial role, and ee the 
status and significance of the butter-thief motif 
within Braj Vaignaviam. This discussion ts 
besed y on the observations of a number 
of devotees directly involved in the IHAs them- 
selves : we find here a further step away from 
consideration of the mala text. Altho 

there is certainly purpose and interest in 

renewed consideration as to which bhdea is 
predominant in the butter-thief IHA (a question 
to which Hawley's ents yes, “no 
ofsive power of the 


by his study of the manuscripts, it 
is disappointing to find his main focus being 
transferred to a hazardous foray into the 
& book which 


self-ind oe in the arguments which seek 
to iden’ a parallel between Krgnaite and 
Seivite myth equating spilt milk/ 


raph aa (which, surpriamgly, misdefines 
the (and omit such important items as 

h these can be traced 
to the text through the full and cross-referenced 
index). This is a book which substantially 
advances the of Kra literature, even 
if the direction of that advance is at times 
ratber surprising. 


RUPNRT SNELL 


Jams D. Repineton: Vallabhácürya 
on the love of Krgna. x, 492 pp. 
— errata. i: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1983. Ra. 140. 

Ha 2.008) Krygs’s encounters with 
the Gopis as ultimate example of com- 
munion between the soul and Supreme 


usual a; is to present a series of ad koc 
capping them all the 
argument that in any case (God's 


i 
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mined by Krma as Inner Controller ( 
min) ani therefore not to be held responsible 
for their behaviour, but he lays perticular 
emphams on the excuse that, because the 
Gopis renounced all worldly surrender- 
ing themselves to Krgna, losing themselves in 
total love and beoo instruments of his 
will, the bility of cal responsibility is 
recluded. Yet another justafloation, which 
m sees as ‘a beautiful summary 
reason ', 18 that, because Krana is by nature 
the husband of all souls, ‘ those souls who have 
become embodied as women must worship and 
serve the Blessed Lord alone in order to be 
free of infidelity’. Furthermore, the love 
es are ed as & mythological archetype 
means of which Krgna was able to spread 
love through the world. With such rationaliza- 
tions there is no need to play down the eroti- 
ciem of the text, and so Vallabha oan freely 
resort to the Kämasütra in order to expand on 

the erotio details. 

Follo the lead given by the BAdgavata- 
perdas i and like oommentators of the 
school of Caftanya, he is primarily concerned 
with the apphoation of terms borrowed from 
aesthetic theory to the emotions and moods 
of devotion. commentary is remarkable 
for the ingenuity and persistence with which 
he mterprets the structure of the Bhdgavata- 
perdna as a systematic tation of the 
Shares and. romarda Qi various kinds’ of 
devoted soul, represented by the Gopla, whose 
degree of eligibility for the experience of 
divine love ıs determined by the manner in 
which the three gunas are combined in them. 

is surely making an understatement 
when he remarks of such an extraneous scheme 
that 'one often doubts whether the author 
oould bave had all this in mind '. 

The volume contains the text and transla- 
tion of those sections of Vallabha's Subodhint 
Gd. purdna 10.29-83 and 10.35) that 

the rasa dance and the Gopis’ song 
in praise of Krena's flute, omitting an inter- 
Mies. chapter mnoe it is less directly oon- 


with the love es. Passages added 
by Vallabha’s son, V tha, have beoome 
accepted as an m pert of the commentary 


and are duly mol Their ñ oal of 
this kind o Rene elliptical, fal of kaeni 
obrui sadak pan far-fetched analyses of 
words, , and syllables. The translation 
takes up two and a half times as many pages 
as the appended Sanskrit text since Redington 
has expanded upon ıt in order to make the line 
of argument more readily in He is 
thus able to restrict footnotes to the elucida- 
tion of a few of the more obscure and ambigu- 
ous points, often with recourse to explanations 

a prominent 


offered by Sh Goswami, 

sobolar of the Vallabha Sam ya, and a 

Hindi translation by Fateh Vasu. A 
text or cross-references 


would have made the task of referring to the 
Sanskrit less tiresome. 

An enthustastio and relatively succinct 
introduction gives & clear exposition of the 
most important concepts that appear in the 
commentary, with due emphasis on the key 
doctrine of strodha and a reference to 
other works of Vallabha. could perhaps 
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have been more attempt at the 
Subodhint, largely oonoerned with devotion, in 
the context of the ontol and metaphysios 
unded elsewhere by Vallabba, and the 
index of the most important Sanskrit and 
terms oould have been made even more 
purusa, milya, jiva, sakti, 
éri, and especially ` concealment’ and ' mani- 
sy Aes Anrbhäva, and related 
verbs)—two fundamental terms m Vallabha's 
th that regularly oocur with reference to 
Krsna's appearance and disappearance but are 
dealt with rather too briefly m footnotes to the 
translation. 

Although study of the SubodAiat is restricted 
to intellectuals among followers of Vallabha, 
shorter texts attributed to him (vis. the 
Sodasagrantha) being more widely read, this 
coherent presentation of it 18 to bo welcomed. 
as the most authoritative source available in 
English for the theology underiymg Vallabhite 
devotion. 

A. W. ENTWIBTLE 


Asma Roy: The Islamic syncretist 
_ tradition in Bengal. xxv, 310 pp. 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1983. 


No issue in the interpretation of Islam in 
South Asia in the pre-modern od is more 
sensitive than the questions of the extent it 
compromised with rather than being oom- 
promised. its Hindu environment, Asa 
result of the stricter definitions of Muslim 


identity mulgated with increas force 
Ren lech the sane goa of 6 last 
century; tho morky of educated South 
Asian Muslims y are m little doubt as to 


where they stand. 8 of deliberate 
Hoe are un bly reoeived, and 
would be & en ent of the 


Shorter OF D's on of the word, which 
concludes with the comment ‘ (Usu. deroga- 


)". 

There has, however, been no sho of 
ponents of the opposite view, ost 
variably drawn from outside the Mualim 
community itself, to whom the historical 
evidence available for the pre-modern period, 
not least the Muslim literatures (often of more 
or less direct Süfi inspiration) produced in 
that 
of the sub- 

continent might well pet s happier 
turn. The o sentence of the author's 
of the title he has chosen, 


more exercise in Congressite wishful slmplifica- 
tion. He begins by indi the nature of the 
book, a development of his ral thesis, by 
referring to its ultimate origins in the question 
he was first led to ask himself as a child in 
eastern Bengal: what was it that made his 

Muslim friends ' different ' ? 
Thanks m no small meesure to a duly 
acknow. debt to Geertz, this study of 
ref Islam and Islamic literature in 
is in fact more in than this 


opening might suggest, though it is somewhat 
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arranged, perhaps through at- 
tem to cover an over-ambitious range of 
ma There is an indication of 
the latter weakness in the sheer size of the 
bibl y, which oovers -eight of the 
book's and es too much 

the oopious footnotes to the text 
itself, This critiofam applies parti 
the 


of the ambigui 
of the Muslim—Vaignava pada. j 


28.) [xiv], 489 pp. Cambridge, eto. : 
Cambridge University Prees, 1983. 
£29.50. 

This is & remarkable book and will revolu- 
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subject and drews together à multitude of 
different strands. The endeavour is wholly 
exceptional, however, in that it is based almost 
entirely on the authors own pioneering 
research. The book is also two or books 
interwoven, and the author must at times have 
wiahed that he had tackled them separately. 
It is a study of the economic and social history 
of North India in general terms ; ıt is a detailed 
monograph on trade, merchants and the 
Indian ; it includes a brilliant, micro- 
coamio account of indigenous business methods. 
To the reader it may seam labyrinthine, but 
the author ba provides n threud to 
show the way. 

In recent years many people, this reviewer 
included, have argued more or less feebly that 
what the study of the nineteenth century 
needed was more work on the eighteenth. 
the time of course Dr. Bayly was busy on his 

ject, an the premise t ‘only over the 

term of and oolonial his- 
tory ’ oan the ‘ evolution ' of themes be under- 
stood. Many writers too have ooncluded that 
it was time to re-assess a whole range of oon- 
cepts and assumptions that have been clutter- 
bg up, even preventing thinking about, 
modern South Asian Some of them 
&re inherited from European ideologies, some 
from the categorizations of the British raj, 
some from the preconceptions and - 
building of the social sciences. It has been 
recognized too, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
that ons come much more easily 
in the comfortable old world of these assump- 
tions than in the new world of i oo 
first and empirical inquiry. It is 
meesure of the ambition of Bayly’s project and 
of its achievement that he has pulled 
& whole range of re-assessmenta, and a 
rounded picture of how North Indian political 


Ba conventionally enough with 
an teenth. rural world oonoeived 
in terms of the farm, under the control 


of élites involved in agricultural decisions 
ls venno bapa yan aene saq 
the most oant 


Above this level, he discerns not just 
the ‘ state” but various forms of ' non-state ' 


eie thua te this terminology to bo 
something of an for the period, 
He traces the effect on the economy of such 


features of teenth-century life as warfare, 
dese Geral pad 1n yea aca m 
oentre payments, m e i n tary 
long-distance trade, an increase in number 
of minta, and changes in the money su : 
Beyly oonoludes that the outcome was a 
than s dedlins in economic : a 


skills in core areas. Towns and traders 
within existing trends, As Mughal 
successors seized, or 

grew out of, areas of stable or 
agriculture. Along with these but 
pre-dating them, Bayly discerns the rise of & 
service gentry. Thus we find interrupted 
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different villages fared differently m response 
to local condrtions. Thus the Patna ares is 
construed by Bayly as stable, but the reports 
of Buchanan refer to abandoned villages in the 
early nmeteenth century and suggest redistri- 
butions even within the area, probably oon- 
nected with securi ent and uriga- 
tion—some of the Bayly describes on 
the larger canvas. 

A second major argument oonoerns the 
nature of the Indian merchants. Bay) este 
that th peratod in ' corporations that 
is, that bodies of traders and service "People 
were held together in broader communities 
cutting across caste and explicitly recognized 
by the rulers. The examples are taken perticu- 
larly from Benares, which 1s seen as both the 
most important, and as a typical commercial 
city. It 1s worth remarkmg on some of the 
items of belief which Bayly 18 demo : it 
is not only the anarchy and decline of the 
oen which have to go, but also many more 

assumptions, above all the idee that 
dian society, restmg on the village com- 
munity, was made up of a series of isolates. 
Central to Bayly's work is, on the contrary, 
the demonstration of the mterdependencæ of 
different sectors. There was no question, he 
says at one pomt, of ' the city bemg & world of 
its own '. Bo too he offers a strikingly original 
discummon of the cultural influences on 
economio demand, and later, important 
ments on integrating pole re rol PE a 
example of pilgrimage. (It is true that denied 
is the hist engine of the economy m his 
examples, but he makes this the widest, least 
Eurocentric of concepts.) Moreover, though 
no serious scholar can surely any beheve 


in the myth of an abanging Ta Bayly 
provides concrete examples of the adaptive 
ea iS Indian kingship, and 

loture of the towns which 
Bayly h has ea also commandi respect, both 
bosene Itis ofati Tery largoly from new Ents 
of source material and because it is a strong 
qualification of the former emphams on rulers 
and Europeans. It offers a partial oorrective 
too to the Weberian ideas on the low status of 
merchants in India, and the ‘ passivity’ of 
Hindus and Muslims. 

Bayly's vermon is presented as a hypotheas, 
however, and one would like to know more, 
for example about the independence of the 
merchants and about urban solidarity. Bayly 
once invites comparison between Benares and 
medieval Florence and, though this 1s only to 
offer & disclaimer, he does go on to refer to 
the ‘ potential ' shown in Benares for o 
tion between state and countrymde. Butit may 
be noticed that the community in Benares 
excluded marriage ties and interdinmg, and 
inhabitants outmde the oligarchy, and more- 
over, that this interoaste oo on is also 
identafled with the oaste- ‘ corporations ’ 
such as Chitpavan Brahmans of the Deccan, 
and ' 8i Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. It 
is not fore entirely oertam how much 
more Bayly ıs describ eee the and 
hereditary elders whi Weber 
conceded ; and of course Bayly "s does not mean 
to suggest ‘that his corporations entirely dispose 
of the idea of casto as having fragmenting as 
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well as inoorporatmg aspects. The analysis 
will stimulate further research: there 1s still 
work to be done to disen e our under- 
of various levels of society 
e multitude of evolutionary ideas 
which dominated nmeteenth-century thinking 
and so influenced the social sciences. Bayly 
shows the way, however, because of the basis 
for his analytical concepte—one knows he puts 
emphaus, for example, on the ' oo tions ' 
not because he has read Sir Henry e but 
because he has found evidence of their exis- 
tence, and those who wish to qualify his inter- 
pretation will need to do so on the same 
terms. This would hardly be a remarkable 
feat for any historian, were it not that the 
concepts in question have often been taken as 
axiomatio, as laws rather than assumptions. 
Bayly finds that the developments of the 
eighteenth oen persisted the estab- 
ent of Bri rule, indeed that that rule 
spread them and was itself helped by them. 
ere the very terms of the discussion are being 
productively transformed ; Beyiy also wants 
us to dispense with the habi iodization 
and substitute the years 1740 to 1880. In the 
early nineteenth century, then, the patohy 
decline of some areas was quite readily 


‘Teversed, since it had been due not to funda- 


mental shortoo but to failure 
in Moghal demand for saepius and be oot: 
sequent decline in small towns and local 
élites. An economic ‘ evening out ' ensued, and 
on of North Indian cities, the work 
of of rar rather than imported capital 
and not just of to China and Europe 
but also of increasmg internal trade and élite 
consumption. At times Bayly seems to prefer 
to suggest a spread of production rather than 
an increase, and certamly he finds that some 
already productive areas were soon to 
enoe population . Thus the years trom 
1780 to the 18908 saw a marked increase but 
little structural ohange in trade. But the 
money market at Benares was strengthened, 
"a key role in commodity 
Hindustan proper 


European merchants still depended on 
Indian commercial systems, while government 
played a role mainly Akan | expendi- 
ture, though British rule also uenced & 
trend towards the settlement of formerly 
mugratory and predatory populations. Thus 
the account convincingly matches what is 
known of the cepecity of the the Britash m India 
with what is known of the nature of bda d e 
tutions. But in partioular, Bayi 
attention away from the rulers nié raises our 
understandmg of trade in this period to new 
levels of sophistication. And here he effectavaly 
debunks the over-mmple models so beloved of 


development eoonomists and sociol: He 
uncovers which have not 
hitherto been d bed in full, highly 


fragmented to distribute mak but flexible 
enough to respond to demand, vul- 
nereble to international competition but highly 
remlient locally. My own view is that the 
methods described survived well beyond the 
period of this book, outmde the arees and 
crops directly involved in international trade ; 
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and certainly Bayly shows that much of what 
has been th t, mainly on official testimony, 
to be new in ei oentary- ANG Tola 
of the bania for example—was in fact of much 
earlier in. 


by oom ihe disruption of 
in and discontinuity in the 
itioal system. The last + takes us 
to the Britash, but far beyond the single- 


minded strictures of those who stress ‘ colonial- 
ism ’ or ‘ de-industrislization’. Bayly finds on 
the one hand acts of commiamon: the British 


entreprensuta. and. manna an, their reduction 
and on o£ tho money supply through 
Mie irure ef ona! minta, snd peradi y, 
the attraction of their terri 


functions of the state, and henoe of em - 
ment of soldiers, artisans and others, a decline 


British, are related to equally precise results, 
in particular & decline m the intermediate 


decline visible in between kath and 
city, in the fortunes of towns, and in the 
formerly sections of the military and 
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balance dislocation with relocation, without 
losing any sense of the overall movements : he 
swallows his temptation to end the story in 
1880 or even 1 sin order not to een 
the divide occurring at those times ; he es 
o changes then in trade and administra- 

on but also the continuities in other aspects 


1857, 


the Islamio qasbahs of the declining service 
gentry, and also between the decline in the 
of the old Islamio élites and the 


tion by increases of one per cent per 
annum from 1840 to 1870, the growth in 
agricultural (without & 

revolution in uction or ing methods), 
and finally, the expansion of and 


and old- 


centres at the expense of oourtl 
marts. On 


One is grateful in the end that this is not a 
* perfect’ book: how much duller and leas 
seminal it would be, if it had been reined in to 
pt a definitive statement over a narrow 
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takes us a long way further than we had any 
right to and does so equally in social 
and political as in economic history. 

PETER ROBB 


Montka  THIEL-HORSIMANN (ed): 
Bhakti wn current research, 1979-1982. 
Proceedings of the second International 
Conference on Early Devotional Latera- 
ture in New Indo-Aryan La 
St. Augustin, 19-21 March 1982. 
(Collectanea Instituti Anthropos, Vol. 
30) 501 pp. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
Verlag, 1983. DM 78. 


The proceedings of the second conference 
have made a much more substantial volume 
than those of the first, held at Louvain in 
1979 and notaced m B8OAB xuv, 8, 1982. There 
are fewer rtems in the table of contents but the 
papers are much more substantial and there 
are none of the mippets and one-page descrip- 
tions of work-m- that featured in the 
earlier volume. There are 82 papers published 
here and the perhaps unfortunate decision to 
print them m strict eects order of the 
authors’ a more 
au than is s nedhi. They into a number of 

categories tdons of authors (Corcoran, 
Entwistle, Hawley, Pollet, Schokker, Skyhawk, 
Turbiani) and of individual texts Antoni, 
Callewaert, Kulkarni, Lath, MoGregor, Pandey, 
Snell); discussion of MS traditions (Bahura, 
pest De Brabandére, Singh, Zograph—the 

analyzing and ind a rare printed 

Pan abi anthology) and of soe (Burghart, 
us, Hess—a fascmating piece of audi- 

oe pertoipation in the Ram Kiehnle, 
Pathan, Thiel-Horstmann); some surveys of 


MUR or (Bhardwaj, Delvoye, Dikahit, 

1emann) and & kela on general 
ess inda). and Hardys stimulating 
peper on s 


nk jabaan would went unciae ud 
through. the lot at they are. presented 
has, but those seeking information on a 
particular topic there 1s scarcely a single pe 
whioh does not make a valuable contribution 
to our understanding m this complicated field 
with its labyrmth of sects, its fumon of 
-anonymous authors with the same or 
names, its r and late man 
tradition, its ous recreations of history 
(see especially Burghart’s article on the 
‘ Reappearance of Janakpur’) and its coom- 
entalization by successive waves of 
evotees and scholars mto a whole host of 
dualties (sagunajmryuna, müdhurga-bhakti| 
vinaya period/Hl4 period . . .) 
which seem tly to have only the most 
tenuous connection with the actual texts. 
When presented with a volume of this nature 
one feels like asking whether the term bhakti 


itself corresponds to any useful category. 
When it takes in Keéa and meet 
asides referring to mannered o 
writers like the thi V&mana-pendita, 


when you learn that the pada goes to the 


prabandha and are the example of bardio 
romauoes like K. de | bag aa 
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to seem that an composed from 1200 
onwards in a ' Indo-Aryan vernacular’ 

ist the bhakti mill. 

e all hoe our mdtvidual row and do our 
best to find meenmgful points of contact 
between our specialisms and authors of 
different times and different tongues whose 
works and dates and pleces of birth are only 
established with about ten percent probability, 
but the predilection of this conference 
series for lishing the often aimless dis- 
cussions which are presumed to have followed 
the presentation of the serves mainly to 
shed s flickermg manh ight on the np pd 
in which we flounder : 

‘A You have counted KAnha among the 
in thus manusoript. Is he the one who 
from Lahore ? 

B In fact there are more poems by KAnha 
than by any other poet than Sürdäs in the 
manusorrpt. I do not know whether it is 
that KAnha. I had not exammed the 
Känha poems. When did that Kinha live ? 

A No dates are avaiable, but it is said 
that he offered his verses to Guru Arjan... 
but they were rejected. That would mean 
he was a contemporary of Guru Arjan who 
dies m 1606. Bo this could be the same 


person. 

C Do you know whether Raidks and 
Ravidäs are the same person as understood 
later ?” 

No answer . 

‘Q Can you explain why m the Persian 
version Candäyan . . . Manā is the wife of 
Lorik and Candi dios. 

P I don’t think she dies, at least she does 
neither in the Candäyan nor in S&dhan's 
Mamñsat.’ 

End of discussion. 

No doubt this is unfair. There are some good 
points made and valid questions raised in the 
discussions and since the ultimate value of this 
book 1s in 1t4 parts ıt 18 no doubt reasonable to 
give something of what was uttered at the 
conference m case it might prove useful to 
someone. 

The book is well produced in unjustified 


Hu à pt and for & paper paok strongly bound. 
a bibliography and a reasonably full 


I. M. P. RABSIDE 


Pertes Ross (ed.) : Rural India : land, 
power and society under British rule. 
(Centre of South Asian Studies 
[SOAS]. Collected Papers on South 
Asia, No. 6.) viu, 314 pp. London: 
Curzon Press, 1983. £9.50. 


In Asia the land, like the poor, i: always 
with us, and ıs often also seen as an ' other’ 
which cannot be studied or analysed in the 
usual categories of mainstream history or 
orthodox somal science. Yet in recent years, 
for South Ama, many of the old complexities 
have been removed as commentators have 
linked together the issues of rural land use 
and poverty to explam the terminally low 
levels of production, consumption and under- 
employment in the basic goods sectors of India, 
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Pakistan and Bangla Desh. Amongst his- 
torians, too, the traditional task of tying to 
isolate the origins of contem problems 
by re-asseesing how far the theory and prao- 
tice of the Britiah raj changed or transformed 
IOS agricolturè has rooeired new impetus- 
The e under review contains a selection 
of the papers that were delivered to a sym- 
ium on the ' External dimension in rural 
uth Asia’, held at the Centre of South Asian 
Studies, SOAS, in December 1980. Other 
papers from the symposium which were con- 
cerned with tho issue of economic development 
have been published in a companion volume in 
this series. The papers published here all 
relate to the major sub-theme of the - 
posrum, that of the li between | ies 
and the wider world, and explore theee thro: 
the issues thrown up by the analysis of 
control and use of the land. These are 
themes that require detailed treatment, and the 
non-specialist should be warned that this is 
not an introductory text for those seeking easy 
answers to difficult ons. However, in a 
subject still dominated by the long shadows of 
Ricardo and Baden-Powell rt is perhaps unfair 
to expect both and accessibility. 
As is inevitable in a book of this the 


volume widely over its subject. Burton 
Stein and Dharma 


the assumptions made by nineteenth-century 
administrators and twentieth-oen social 
sorentista in analysing patterns of control 
in South India. Jacques Pouchepadass and 
Peter Robb contribute conflicting views of the 
role of British legal and administrative 
in providing the basis for the penetration of 
the rural economy of Bihar by market forces 
in the nmeteenth century, a debate which s 
ooro plernented by Anand Yang’s paper on 
1 barriers to the creation ot e froo politia] 
market incorporating British rulers Indian 
rad m Saran District. Neil Charlesworth 
lan Catanach both deal with the use of 
traditional forms to face modern, external, 
risks in western India—the fragmentation of 
holdings in ci anga to commercial pressures 
and opportunities in the former case, the ex- 
en to 
corporate the commg of bubonic o in 
the latter. The distanctive social forms of rural 
society in north-western and eastern India are 
discussed in Ian Talbot's analysis of tho wa 
in which local support and asters 


fed into the develo + of the Muslim 
in the Punjab, and in Rajat Ray's use of the 
novels of Tarashankar jee to explore 


the rural world of in the first of 
the twentieth century (a land in which the 
sukebind was cl a major crop). 

As Peter Robb points out m his mtroductory 
essay on the su British ' transformation ' 
of Indian land and society. these studies all 
De ues Sar ee 
to the outaide world, rather than on the 
soparatences of rural affairs and institutions. 
In the analysis of such Imkages the perceptions 
of outaidera, be they British officials or modern 
historians, are of great importance. Thus an 
analysis of the extent of o impact of British 
rule on the mstrtutions of rural South Asia 
must be made with care. Here it seems clear 


umar provide critiques of : 
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that there was, as Robb reminds us, a set of 
fundamental misconceptions by the British of 
their own role which must be discounted in any 
per treatment. The British were pre- 
to believe that their rule had, for 
better or worse, begun a process of ' moderniza- 
tion’ in South Asia in which status was re- 
plasa by contract, in which oorporate 
itutions were replaced by individualistio 
ones, and in which customary tios were 
re market forces. Yet while it must 
be that the complexities of Indian 
rural society, both in the nineteenth can 
and before, were extremely dense and 
there is also a danger of that because 
the British did not understand what they were 
doing therefore they did not do mu It 
would seem both bizarre and to argue 
that the fact of British rule is an irrelevance in 
und the nature of the systems of 
land control and land use under the raj, since 
some of the details of nineteenth century rural 
and economio relations had 
ase arepan century. This difloulty can 
best be resolved, as Stein suggesta, by 
acknowledging at dmi India was a 
“oolomal society in which the external 
[British] and internal [Indian] have merged, 
however inoompl , Into 8 single structure ' 
a 58). The extent of British perceptions of 
e barrier between acceptable and unaccept- 
able degrees of this incomplete merger is well 


illustrated by the episode recounted 
Catanach (p. 241, n. 107), in which a Bri 
doctor diagnosed a case of syphilis (presumably 


m a European, probebly contracted from an 
Indian) as a case of plague, causing panio in 
the English oommunrty m Calcutta. Some 
bacilli, as some patterns of rural social and 
economic structure, were more acceptable than 
others in ‘ colonial’ society. 

B. R. TOMLINBON 


ROSHEN AÁLKAZ: Ancient Indian 
costume. 209 pp. New Delhi: Art 
Heritage, 1983. Rs. 225, £20, $40. 


This is an intriguing, attractive, but ulti- 
mately frustrating book. Historically, 16 
covers from c. 600 B.o. to the eighth oen 
4.D., and is divided into chapters dealing wi 
the post-Vedio, Mauryan and Sunga, Sdétava- 
hans, Kugäna and Gupta periods respectively. 
Tung primarily at a non i reader- 
shp, author gives useful brief histories of 

period, in each case with a clear 
and helpful map sh principal archseologi- 
cal sites and dynastio centres. The main 
section of the chapter is a series of lino draw- 
nga, depicting costume, hairstyles, jewellery 
and ornament, and some decorative motifs and 
artefacts of the period. Each item is described 
and identafled by its (usually) Sanskrit name, 
though it is by no means clear to what extent 
this nomenclature represents the actual usage 
of the time—and the book as a whole makes 
little direct reference to literary or other 
written sources. The line drawings themselves 
are mostly very clear and stylishly done, 
though some (they are the work of five 
different artists) are rather over-stylixed. Each 
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chapter conoludes with a series of plates, 
including a few in colour, depicting soul ota] 
material, 

Here is the bams for a readable and useful 
history of costume as depioted in soni puro 
and peintmg (some of the dra erive 
from fresco originals) : but an o laok of 
coherence between the various sections of each 
chapter restricts the usefulness of the book as 
a historical resource. The line drawmgs, 
carefully annotated as to their subject dr dress 
and ornament, do not relate except in a rather 
general thematio and olironiologosi way to 
the plates of the sculptures, which are left 
without annotation save the briefest of 
acknowledgement of provenance and thame ; 
furthermore, there is no indication of what 
original sculptures and pamtings provide the 
besis for the drawings, one-word notes of 

venance bemg the only information given 
(though some pieces, such as the famous 
eadleas Kugina kmg from Mathura, are of 
oourse instantly recognizable). It 1s also less 
than helpful to use, in the descriptions of the 
line-drawings, one technical term to gloss 
another, as on p. 158 where ‘Keyura’ is 
described as a “bajun, the two words being 
identicw]ly defined m the rather inadequate 
glossary (which omits & number of essential 
terms) as ‘ armlet for upper arm’ 

This book is likely to prove useful to those 
with a casual or interest in the history 
of costume and ; Ib 15 not mtended asa 
parie Pii A farther study, on ‘ Medieval 

costume in Indis ', is under preparation. 


RUPERT SNELL 


K. 8. Sman: Birsa Munda and Ms 
movement 1874-1901 : a study of a 
millenarian movement in Chotanagpur. 
xviii, 289 pp., 6 plates. Calcutta, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1983. £15. 
This is a reissue of K. S. Singh’s study which 

was originally published by Firma K. L. 

Mukhopadhyay m 1966 under the title Dus 

storm and hanging mist. Its reissue is weloome, 

for reasons both academic and editorial. K. 8. 


8mgh has had a long and ed career 
as an LAS Officer and Scholar. It is tempting 
to that intellectually, 1f not pire 
he follows an older tradi of ICS Off 


scholars whose attachment to their Districts 
led them to researches. To re-read 
Bingh's oarefully researched and well oon- 
structed account—the first of its kind on an 
Indian tribal religious oum revolutionary 
leader—is to be impressed anew with the 
originality and quality of this work. Much has 
been written on the tribel areas of Bihar. 
Little of it a es the scholarty standard 
set by this 
The new edition has benefited from 
the y high standards of OUP editing. To 
ut one example, the irri inverted 
commas whioh {logically bespatter the 
edition have been removed. Ta ha proce, 
Bingh claims to have revised the sub- 
stantially '. In fact, the revisions are mainly 
either clarifications of previous textual 
obecurities or semantic changes. Infelicitecs 
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such as ‘racial identity’ for instance, have 
been revised to ‘tribal identity’ and the 
analytical vocabulary has been updated to 
fit into more contemporary discourses on the 
navar of agrarian unrest in nineteenth-century 


The structure of the book remains otherwise 
substantively the same. Seven chapters chart 
the background, rise and defeat of the Bursa 
Movement m the predommantly Munda 
Districts of Ohotanagpur, with the major focus 
on the character career of Birsa himself. 
A separate chapter considers in some detail 
the ous besis He of the movement, drawing 
much of its material from Singh's own ‘ field- 
work’ among the contemporary Birsaites in 
the Ranchi District, whose confidence he 
diligently ed. À further three chapters 

examine tho consequences, nature and signi- 
ficance urea the movement in the light of sub- 
sequent agrarian reforms and political develop- 
ments. 

The only substantial new material comprises 
a short section on onal and national 
developments which foo wed the merger of 
the Improvement Soolety and 
the Aer Mahosabhe à 1988. From hore 
may be dated the modern origins of the demand 
for a separate ‘ Jharkand ' state of Chotanag- 
pur, and Singh discusses the use which this 
politdoal made of Birsa as a potent 
cultural and political symbol. The example 
serves to underlme further Singh’s er 
point ky d ined and the mE 
og, YO eagerly appropria 
by Nationalists seeking an anti-British 
hero and cause, Meyer: separatists looking for 
r 2 of ethnio veness. Singh treads 

th around these competing clams. 
Ho an concludes that the movement was anti- 
British, but not in the mode or manner repre- 
sented by the and some Nationalist 
historians. On tribal ‘ revivalist ’ movements 
sá rooipea tor modern Pollfioal Mosam ne de 


unequivocally soepti 

For Singh, the origins of the movement were 
essentially and rooted in conditions 
whioh predated British India but which were 
sharpened and mtensfied by British rule. The 
discussion of these anteoedent oonditions is the 
least satisfactory part of the account. 
is surely oorreot in his assessment of 
relative weight of o& and 
religious faotors, but his framework for under- 
standing the agrarian structure and political 
context of Chotanagpur 18 limited by his 
organicism. Although his own carefully 
researched evidence points to far greater com- 
plexities, ho remains, in emenoe, wedded to an 
analysis m terms of a conflict of ‘ ethnicities '. 

One could thus have wished for a more 
substantaal of the material A 
consideration of the new theoretical and histon- 
cal perspectives generated by the recent 
recovery of Indian t and 'subaltern ' 
movements would have helped to put Birsa 
and the late nineteenth-oen movements 
in a valuable new light. It is to be hoped that 
this reprinting stimulate other scholars 
to do so. Certainly, they will find plenty of rich 
and exciting empirical material with which to 
work. 
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The otherwise excellent editing is, unfor- 
Den Denis by rather more typographical 
errors is reasonable. It us also a mystery 
why the perfectly 


the affected areas in the edition has 
boen replaced š cramped aair in which 
many of the and locality names are 
missing or hopelessly misspelt. 


HOLARY STANDING 


Vrana TALWAR OLDENBURG: The 
making of Colonial Lucknow 1856— 
1877. xxv, 287 pp. Princeton, N.J. : 
Princeton University Press, 1984. 
£30.10. 


In tho aftermath of 1857, James Outram, 
Chief Commissioner of Awadh, seriously sug- 
posted that the: enue aty of backnow be 
evelled to the ground as a punishment for the 
mutineers and a symbol of iah retribution. 
But as tho shook waves of the Mutmy receded, 

for phymoal demolition were transmuted 
to & more subtle destruction, resulting in an 
emasculation of the city from which it has 
still not recovered y. Veena Talwar 
Olden 5 excellent book, The making of 
Colonial Trek tells the salutary story of 
the process which was to lead eventually to a 
more poignant memonal to a prmoely state 
than a wasteland of rums could have done. 

The transformation of the semi-medieval, 
pre-industrial provmoe into a model colony 
was achieved in a rela short period. The 
author, with the dual advantage of being & 
Lakhnavi herself and havmg the rare of 
ordering official records mto a readable account, 
shows how, depressingly many of the 
nineteenth-century British reforms still consti- 
tute the bams for contemporary Indian 
admmistration, which is more concerned with 
social control than radical social reform. 
Oldenburg found that the survey of Lucknow 
ordered by Outram in 1867 for every mohalla 
is stall updated and used today as the final 
authority on property disputes m the civil 
courts, and this serves as a paradigm for tho 
wholesale transference of the bureaucratic 
machinery from colonial to independence 
administrators in an unbroken chain of 


command, 

Follo the recapture of the city by the 
British in 1858, whole mo were 
destroyed to provide a olear line of fire if 
rebellion broke out Wide esplanades 
were driven through old, intricate streets 
and in a orudely bolio gesture, British 
troops, consumers of pork and aloohol, were 

billeted m mosques and imambaras. 
Oldenburg sees the beginnings of a sense of 
community among the threatened Muslim 
min emerging from such treatment 1m- 
media after the Mutiny when they were 
seen as potential troublemakers, and Muslims 
suffered most heavily from confiscation of 
by the British, intent on revenge. 
ut the real came from the economio 
pressures applied high taxation, and loss 
of for i us traders which 
ted m an inexorable impoverishment in 
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the once prosperous city. At the samo time 
the author shows how indigenous institutions 
like the panchayats were co-opted into working 
for the new rulers, reporting on the tax- 
worthiness of indrviduals in ther local 
mohallas. Nawab: endowments, lke the 
enormously wealthy Husseinabed Trust, were 
steadily eroded by the British, and the whole 
shabby story of trumped-u ses 
its trustees is rere d rie bangi an e— 
which should overturn some long-held opinions 
in Lucknow. 

With immediate reforms in motion and 
money ing in, the British then sought to 
create a new . Attem 
both to punish and to woo the Awadh no 
they transformed the loyal taluqdars into an 
urban élite, but they the sophistication 
of their nawabi predecessors. &uthor 
records a revealing conversation she had with 
& retired oourtesan, who told her that the 
newcomers had been regarded as ‘dehati’ 


(vi ), who conid not appreciate an evea 
mg of musio and dance, ' but they were the 
men with money’. And they were ready to 
spend it too, on endowing oo and hospi- 
tals, and even, at British mpting, to rame 
several lakhs for unemployed British mill 
workers in Lancashire when there were many 
in Lucknow who could have used this aid more 


urgently. 
the parting of tho talugdars from their 


ropes thers is @ curious echo of pre-annexation 
B persuasions which suooeeded in 


the Nawabs to finance pre jects for the 
East India Company’s efit. iae In the end, 
the provinoe proved uneoonomio and was 
ignominioualy with the North- 
West Provinoes in 1877, a move as abrupt as 
annexation 20 years earlier. Lucknow became 
® provincial town, with the token Indian 
representatives on the Municipal Committee 
ap tly not even consulted on the Tag. 
t was a sad but inevitable oonol . 
Oldenburg is to be oommended for a vivid, 
articulate book whiah leavee no doubt in the 
reader's mind that the British reputation for 
sophisticated diplomacy did not extend to 
ther behaviour in Awadh, where chicanery 
and bribery were the tools with whioh they 
conducted their buainees. The story of the 
dismemberment of nawabi society could not 
bave found a better author. 


EROSIB LLEWELLYN-JONES 


MicHgLLR BURGE MOALPINE : Subject 
to famine : food orisis and economic 
change in western India, 1860-1920. 


xvi, 288 ; Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1983. 
£30.20. 


the second half of the ninsteenth 
century British India suffered from a number 
of distressing fammes and food shortages often 
resultmg in high mortality and much rural 
suff . As many of the affected areas were 
under British political control and ks the 
administrative responsibility of the British 
Indian Civil Service, questions were asked at 
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the time and have contanued to be asked mnoe, 
on how far there was a ‘ Colonial’ dimenmon 
to the problem of food scarcities. The problem 
was seen both m terms of a causal Imk 
British rule and the apparent frequency and 
severity of contem nporary Indian faminos and 
in terms of a solution to the prospect of mass 
starvation. An awareness of these twin 
dimensions to the question Jed to the 
up of a Britash Famine Commission in 1 
and the publication in 1888 of the famous 
Indian Famine Relief Codes. In the present 
work, Michelle M ine attempts to re- 
examine the nature ot Indian famines with 
detailed statistica] and other evidence gathered 
from western India. The polemical nature of 
the exercise is candidly admitted in the intro- 
duction m which she states that the book ‘ is 
« challenge of Dutt’s (Romesh Chandra Dutt) 
analysis of the causes of famines’, but she 
goes on to say that ‘ because there is a whole 
economic history of India mplott in Dutt's 
argumenta, and because we know, still, so 
about the eral pattern of food crises 
ted amie i tho nda cantang, Indi 
the book must also do much more’ 
conclusions based on her sani 
are hardly novel : ue D ue 
were not unduly pressed by British revonue 
system which Dutt and others alleged was one 
of the oon Sean tie frequency 
of the fammes ; that the construction of rail- 
ways did not deplete food stocks but made 
famine relief possible ; and finally, that 
olimatio factors were ble for harvest 
failures. What is, however, new and useful is 
the attempt to substantiate these familier 
statements with quantitative indices. The 
Ex pr nature: of le Db cmi Yeng 
cult to study famines as an economic and 
social phenomenon and Indian historians 
oould have done without the learned references 
to north African Readers looking for 
tenment on the social aspects of In 
will be disappomted. 


X. N. CHAUDHURI 


nd 


Perer Ross (ed.) : Rural South Asia ; 
linkages, change and development. 
(Centre of South Asian Studies 
[SOAS]. Oollected Papers on South 
Asia, No. 5.) vii, 250 pp. London and 
Dublin, Curzon Press, 1983. £8.50. 


This interesting collection of casays deals 
with ‘linkages looalitaes and the 
wider world’ in South Asia. <A thorough 
-examination of this theme is overdue and 
most of the contributors have initiated useful 
discussions. They are necessanly operatmg on 
rather narrow fronts, mmoe their task is to 
with localities or small-scale arenas and 
beyond to the broader context, and the 
asin a diffcultzes le in knitting them 


together. 

the contributions are studies by 
of food-gatherers facing socio- 
nui Ng ok Bon man jon molas 


of 
Bombey an and by by H. T O Hanemappe ana and John 
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Adams on the external relations of two oon- 
trastang Karnataka 

Ghanshyam Shah has written a telling paper 
on the difficulties of small-scale Sarvodaya 
programmes at mam their autonomy 
and Gandhian approach in the face of pressures 
from the state and market forces. 

Gyan Pandey offers a splendid paper which 
both drseggregates, by illustrating the differ- 
ential impact on artisans of economic change 
In nineteenth oen U.P., and emphamzes 
the importance of maoro-level change, by 
reminding us of the impact of the international 
eoonomy on local arenas. The argument at 
times seems rather lopmded smoe, for example, 
E en 

ma gie too Little attention. But Pandey 
Ta t subtloty not only tho soale 
but the quai o of the disaster whioh weavers 
ja aan is an jagan paper. 
too is that by Kno M whose pioneer- 
ing work on the A history of Bri Lanka 
has received leas tion than it deserves. 
He manages to show how the ialand fails to 
fit the ‘agricultural involution’ and ‘ dual 
economy ’ models, how the economy of Lanka 
was substantially transformed between 1870 
and the depression, and how these 
economic mosh with caste structures 
and propere the way for post-1930 political 


Walter C. Neale’s paper offers a provocative 
VEN of kha rolo of eoonomia; (an d, to a degree, 
political) brokers in rural India. He provides 
several extremely intrigumg views on the 
special importance and character of localism 
in Indis, on the distinction between and the 
sources of hatred and contempt in the minds of 


on ta towards various types of brokers, and 
implications of such thmgs for post- 


dependence developments. Much of this 
ppm to be tested empiri , and some of 
it may have been rendered o by the 
economio integration &nd the politica] awaken- 
ing which has occurred in much of India amoo 
the death of Nehru. But it is a highly stimulat- 


e artacle by Paul Brass on rice-growing in 
two regions is immensely interesting, as we 
might expect, but it does not sit easily here 
because his arenas are far larger than those 
examined by the other writers. Even if this 
were not true, Peter Robb would face dauntmg 
dont, vem since the remainmg papers 

such varied topics that they nearly 

defy integration. He bravely tackles several 
themes: the relative importance of 
pis &nd culture, or of indigenous and 
external forces, the impact of differential rates 
of historical change, the oapacity of South 
Aman societies for conservation and adapt- 
ability, and so on. If these essays do no more 
than open these issues up in fresh ways, that 
is quite enough to earn them a warm welcome. 

JAMES MANOR 


GüwrHzn-Drgrz SONTHEIDMAR and 
PARAMESWARA KOTA AITHAL (ed): 
Ind and law: studtes in honour 
of Professor J. Duncan M. Derrett. 


REVIBWB 


(Beiträge rur Südasien-Forschung, 
TT.) xi, 463 pp. Wiesbaden : Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982. DM 72. 


The celebrated scholar to whom this 
Festachrift is dedicated by pupils and friends 
has, alas, chosen to abandon the subjects of 
which he became waah an. MADE 
tagonist and has preferred, apperently blow. 
ing the ya tradition of ancient India, 
to dedicate retirement to another worthy 
cause, the study of biblical law, m which he 
had been a -known researcher and author 
for many years already. The fact that Pro- 
fessor Derrett continues to thrive and enjoys 
his new of life gives us joy, yet the loss 
to the world of Hindu Law is immense, and 
there are many signs that such eminence may 
not be reached again. Students and lawyers 
from all over the world oan no longer set off 


sa a no of learning In which shee awe 
as ‘a of learning in which there sita & 


great who has his abode on the banks of 
the Thames, in Hindu law’, as Mr. 
Justice E. B. V taramiah writes introduo- 
ing his contribution to the Festschrift, an 
emay on er a ES pedir us 

am LEAD, 
study ied lem bae Daud ioe cl 


not merely because of the costs involved these 
days, but clearly also because of the absence 
of the t guru and that magio -faotor 
from him. News of guru's 
has indeed reached the remotest 
corners of India. 

À further serious consequence for the study 
of Hindu law has been that the steady stream 
of publications from Professor Derrett's pen 
has now dried up. It is interesting to note 
that apparently Derrett himself had little 


hope, some ago, that the laborious 
of comp his com bibliography 
classical and modern Hindu law, Leiden, 1915, 
Vol. 1, p. vii), but here it is, the -awaited 
oom ve list of J. Duncan M Dates 
works on India, considerably manah tho 
value of the present volume, now 400 in 
all, not counting numerous review articles 
which are also listed (pp. 448—658). 

Three delayed titles which have appeared 
recently can be added to this monumental 
bibliograph (pp. 418-47) at p. 447 of the 

lume under review : 
1988 


399 ' Hindu family law’ (with T. K. Krishne- 
murthy Iyer), m International Encyclopedia 
Comparative Law, Vol. rv : Persons and 
aeiy (A. Glendon, ed-)y al zi; A The 
family in us and customary laws’, 
B. Mohr, pp. 80-97. 


400 ‘ What the DharmaéAstra has to say about 
do ^, In Studies in Dharmaddstra (Richard 
W. Tarirlere, ed.) Calcutta, KLM., pp. 
170-198. 


401 ‘A Buddhist novioe's etiquette’, in 
Rtom. Dr. Babu Ram Saksena Felicitation 
Volume, Lucknow, . 181-184. 

The Festschrift of 16 cesa. 


(1) History, acá El 


in four parts : 
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Indian law (Dharmaklatra), (8) Modern Hindu 
law, and (4) Society, religion and law. As the 
editors explam (p. v) s is y due to 
the diverse nature of the contributions; on 
the other hand the volume clearly reflects the 
wide range of Professor Derrett’s Indian 
interests and the effects of important stimuli 
that he provided: a number of essays tako 
their starting point from & comment made in 


one of his numerous 
Part I oom four contributions, of 
ems ‘ i and time 


which F. M 
wider readexahip, "Tho 


sapane (pp. 8-17) will 
interesting for a wi 

aus Ka Qi the Hindu Deep of four 

successive eras, a deterioration m 

the achievement hs. The kalivarjya 

theory, & clever device to reconcile social and 

legal development in Hindu society, is dis- 

sumo in come detail: 

LA F. F. Sohwarx on ‘The 

Tambulus Utoplanism and history ' 


. 66-8) and H. Bechert's 


pretation of Manuamrti IL7' (pp. 79-105), a 
ting study hether 


: 
E 
Br 
4 
Fe 


‘ Studies in the verses rela to Nirpays in 
the Vyüsaamrti ’ throws some 
light on that text, which is only available in 
fragmenta, and ample material for 
further study essay concentrates on the 
various or ' methods of proof'. B. 


nirnayas 
Kolver's' Kautalya's Pindakara-reconsidered ’ 
(pp. 168-84) resumes the discussion about that 
perticular of tax. In the hght of new 
evidence from Nepalese manuscripts the 
author comes to very interesting ee 
about the nature of the king’s to taxes 
m ancient Indis and about the role of inter- 
mediate tax collectors. E. Rocher’s contribu- 


of &lstric law are also dealt with in R. W. 
Lariviere’s ‘ Asedhs and Akroée-Arrest in the 
BSarasvativilksa ' (pp. 205-24), which empha- 
mixes the distinction between arrest of the 
person and of the profits. 

Three essays focus on modern Hindu law. 
E. S. Venkataramiah’s detailed study of the 
Hindu law of adoption has already 
referred to. Paras Diwan's ‘Evolution of 


too conservative, that the breakdown principle 
in divorce is the only acceptable method of 
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dealing with unhappy marria in modern 
Indis. His canila, out of the blue, forces 
the question such modern divorce law 
should be at all of we are aware that 
the needs of the majority of India’s population 
lie elsewhere. The discussion on this point is 
by no means oonclusive. The essay distorts the 
of traditional Hmdu marriage, and at 
p. para 2, Ime 2, there is an outright 
error: we must reed that ‘ the wife obtained 
a decree for restitution of conjugal righta’, 
not divorce, as stated. B. N. Sampeth's 
‘ Bcheduled castes: a Hindu law perspective ' 
. 271—802) discusses the thorny question 
mixed castes with evidence from the 
Mamusmrii and the modern case law regarding 
‘ positive discrimination ’. 
with N. Wagle's ina (E (pp. 
908-28) on the conflicts between a 
caste of Maharashtra, the C.K.P., nd 
Brahmans in Pune m 1789-00 over the 
question whether the former were allowed to 
have acoess to Vedio mantras and reutations, 
or whether they were to be treated as sadra. 
Here, like in G.-D. Bontheimer's essay on the 
Yadave kmgdom of accordmg to the 
Itjadcaritra (pp. 820-58), rich material is found 
about the functioning of late medieval Hmdu 
Kingdoms in India, with interesting evidence 
on the relativity of dharma and M ana 
for the admmutration of justice. Finally, 
Conrad's ‘Gandhi's egalitarianism an "he 
Indian tradition ' (pr. 850-410) discusses 
Gandhi orrtioally as ‘one of the great egali- 
tarians of our age’ (p. 361). 

The volume ig, as is customary for the 
Heidelberg series, well-produced and not 
over-priced ; I have, however, detected too 
many phical errors to be able to point 
them out here; work on the volume seems to 
have progressed under some strain. That 
modicum of formal defects should not distract 
us from the fact that this Festschrift repre- 
sents a stimulatmg collection of essays, man 
of which demonstrate vividly how much work 
remains to be done by those who feel inclined 
to follow in the footsteps of that outstan: 
scholar of Indology and law, J. Duncan 
Derrett. 


WERNEHR F. MENSKT 


Jone Fison: Cheap Boes and dear 
limbs : the British transformation of 
the Bengal oriminal law, 1769-1817. 
(Beiträge zur Stidasienforsch 
Sudasien-Institut areas P: 
79.) vu, 154 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Steiner Verlag, 1983. DM 32. 
This wa detailed of the 

pare made by the in the 

of crimmal law after they 
cease control of the administration of 

Bengal. It has been assumed that 

such ngs te were e for humanitarian 

reasons. the title of his book suggests, 

Fisch thinks otherwise. 

The most significant of these changes was 


the substitution of imprisonment for mutila- 
tion—seven years instead of the loss of one 


adua 
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limb, fourteen years instead of the loss of two. 
At the time British officials thought that this 
was humane, and subsequent writers have 
tended to But Fisch points out that 
capital punishment was extended—notably 
by disall the nght hitherto possessed by 
a viotim's heirs to his murderer. In 
Other ways, too, the law was made more 
severo, with a view to deterrence. 


To reveal official at various levels, 
Fisch exammes the replies $ were made to 
successive en 1789-00, in 1801-02 
and m 1818. It seams that most Britiah 


officials objected to mutilation. Many 
described it as cruel and barbarous; some 
ed that rt made it more diffoult for the 

der to earn an honest living m the future. 
Fisch concedes that the Bri at the time 
thought that such reasoning was humane. But 
he 15 at pains to argue that it would be im- 
ble to ve that mutilation was more 
aman then imprisonment. But the case 

against inst mutilation ben as now—oould rather 
be seen as resting not on logic but on sensitivity 
to another’s physical pain. This seams mdeed 
to be the view of most of the officials who 


Te s 
esta blah es that severity and 


des were dom conmderations in 
a variety of instances. By contrast, he stresses 
the dnems of much Islamic law, while 
that the administration of criminal 
Justioe by Muslim rulers might have been more 
severe in practice. He could perhaps have 
d more attention to the views of Muhammad 
esa Khan, Naib Nazim of Bengal for much 

of this period, who looked back with n 

to the days when the Muslim adm 
was unafiected foreign influence : ‘The 
exacting of fines heretofore never been a 
means of exempting the guilty from punish- 


ment; on the contrary every degree of 
severity and torture has been and still 1s 


inflicted them as enjomed by the Laws 
of God.’ Muhammad Reza Khan submitted 
this to the Company’s administration 
in m 1769. Fisch might well have 
refe to Abdul Majed Khan’s study of the 


early career of this ed Muslim 
official, from which this comment has been 
taken (Abdul Majed Khan, The transition in 

1756-1775. A study of Saiyid 
H mad Resa Khan, Cambridge, 1969, 
206). Nevertheless, Fisch has written & 
scholarly and stimulating account of a develop- 
ment of great historical mterest. 


KENNETH BALLHATOHET 


Davrp P. and Janiog A. JACKSON: 
Tibetan thangka painting: methods 
and materials. [vi], 186 pp. London : 
Serindia Publications, 1984. £18.50. 
This book describes in precwe details the 

art—or rather the craft—of painting 

mp temple-benners. The word thang-ka 
T simply a soroll; henoe the 
term 'peinted scroll’ as used by 
cm eu Gi Suai (to hus E da opia 


Tibetan 
era cae e qu E 
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temples, where they served as a supplementary 
decoration to the murals that covered all the 
lower walls, but they were regularly oom- 
missioned by monks to hang in their rooms and 
by Jay people to adorn the best room of the 
house. e the powerful and wealthy easily 
found room for a privats chapel m ther 
commodious houses, folk would usually 
maintain one room as a kind of shrine-room, 
which would be used for of & reli- 


Kori natang r for receh ring an onoured guest. 
us 


the demand for es in Tibet (until 
the whole culture was forcibly subverted 


f the Chinese Communist 
) was enormous from all classes 


black tents regularly contained all the makings 
of a Buddhist shrine. In their case 


still continued to be used in accordance with 
one of the original intentions, namely, as the 
representation of a revered divinity or set of 
divinities, which could be rolled and unrolled 


' Wheel of Life’ would assist one to bear in 
mind the changes and chances of this 
world, while the 00 of such a wor 
of religious art was held ( is indeed still 
held by those who remain free in their earlier 
religious beliefs) to produce s spontaneous 
increase in personal merit, which could also be 
transferred to a deceased loved one, thus 
assisting towards a happier rebirth for him or 
for her. 
Tibetan painting has survived the 
total destruction of religious culture in Tibet 
itself thanks to the very large numbers of 
Tibetans who have by now settled down to & 
fairly stable life of exile in India and Nepal. 
Among the hundred thousand or so 

who fled the country some 25 years ago, 
were fortunately more than enough such 


religious painters, usually laymen, to continue 
this centuries-old tradition. 


It 1s with the constant help and encourage- 
ment of well ree painters 
(nineteen from all parts of Tibet are | on 

1) that the authors of this weloome 
volume have been able to amass the quantatres 
of intricate detail, the knowledge of which is 


essential for a painting of a thangka. 
describe with the utmost precision the 


Dhana an Que) Lo or Ihnen 
St ee plastered and then 

i ), the wing in of the 
which should follow predetermined 
[uite pe the of 
and paints and inks, the techniques 

of the actual paintang-work, of the akilled use 
of shaded colours, on the application of gold 


t, on the techniques of outlming, eto. eto. 
present reviewer readily admits that this 
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book has assisted him, as no other has ever 
done, to appreciate the skills which have gone 


into the uction of his own small collection 
of as well as to 6 them according 
to clear standards of oe. However, the 


in the minerals for the of 
authentic mmeral ents are given for New 
Delhi, London, and An en 


come to my mind, as I read: ' rt but 
t with i 
as des 


mind set on the form of the divinity’ (ii 


cc de 
y 


From a purely technical point of view, the 
most impressive chapter in this book is surely 
se Gee viu ix devoted [0 pamah, in Bich 
a whole range of mineral co are an 
and discussed : 


ucts 
for black. interesting is prob- 
nala a ec arie E nineteenth 
century of certain -grade 
European pigments for blues and greens, 
reached Tibet during the days of the 
Bri Indian empire thro the trading 
centres of Darjeeling and impong. It 
should be that the Tibetan terms, not 
only for a large range of pigments, but for all 
the implements of painting, for the many differ- 
ent motafs and the various drawing kasah ipee 
have been carefully ascertained by the authors 


and listed with definitions in a most 
useful glossary. of these terms will not 
be found in any Tibetan dictionary. 


They have also though: sip alaa 
mato phonetio pronunciation for tho estern 
beginner, who aspires. to. purus his training 
the guidance of a Tibetan master- 
painter, without first having learned sufficient 
Tibetan. The superbly high standard 
whioh oan be achieved by a Westerner in this 
religious art ıs wel domonstrated the 
numerous line-drawmgs of Mr. Robert Beer, 
which not only form an essential part of the 
book, but also do much to enhance its attrac 
tiveness. 
The book contains introductory sections on 
the ‘artistio wealth of old Tibet’ (not so old 
perhapa, as it was fully operative culturally up 
to: abyot 36 poate apo). on. the functions of 


such and the 
n gra on 
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poet The present reviewer, who admits to 
ing more interested in the history of Tibetan 
religious art rather than m the ques of & 
particular style of painting, notes the absence 
of an explanation, however brief, of how this 
rather “yars form of = "o usually 
not quite oo arly 
Ti s into the elle ry of 
Buddhist art throughout Asia The authors 
touch upon this interestmg aspect of their 
study m two places, where they state (on p. 12) 
that Tibetan Buddhism that ita 
peinters be tantric initiates m a formal sense 
at least, and at rather more length m an 
appendix on ‘Joonometric controversies and 
sources’, Here we note that the saka 
sources to which disputmg schools of tho 
on the subject of thangka paintmg (especi 
the question of proportional nan 
have appealed, appear to be y certain 
baso tantras, especially the X and the 
Samearodaya Tantra, and some of their oom- 
mentaries. The authors of the book state 
atly that ‘the primary means for a 
Tibetan scholar to interpret a tantra was the 
South Asian commentarial tradition as pre- 
served in the Tanjur' (the second and oom- 
mentarial part of the Tibetan Canon). I 
dislike the use of the term ‘ South Aman ' here 
and would firmly write ‘ Indian ' m its properly 
understood histonocal-cultural sense. 

From the eighth century onwards, the earher 
routes in the far north-west through whioh 
Buddhism had penetrated Central Asia across 
the Pamirs. eventually China, were 

closed as a result of Muslim mour- 

us Tibet became the main transmitter 
of later Indian Buddhist artistio styles to 
Central Asia and north-west Chma, in the 
process them truly her own, especially 
after the final eolrpse of Buddhism in northern 
India round about 1200 A.D. Bo it comes 
about that the heaps of Buddhist pemtings 
on cloth, tenth to twelfth century, dis- 
covered in a blocked-up cave by Sir Aurel 
Stein at Tun-husng d the early decades 
of this oentury, are all of Tibetan or rather 
Indo-Tibetan style, sometimes modified, as is 
only to be expected, by Central Aman and 
Chmese mfluences. The same styles of thangka 
painting, which we now in retrospect 
as ly Tibetan, even further 

deer poe 


n to the T om of Hn-Hsin 
on the pci ag, lug GR frontier. 


However, all this later extension of Indo- 
Tibetan thangka peinting was gana er out by 
the followers of ang Khan in the early 
thirteenth century. us Tibet remains, as 
m so many other aspects of its religious culture, 
the ohief takeettor and representative of forms 
of later Indian Buddhist art, which might 
otherwise have been a common Aman heritage. 
The Tibetans have come to specialize in 
particular form of Buddhist painting, as no 
other Buddhist oountry has done, with the 
result that the mural pamtings that cover their 
temple walls are conceived in ' thangks style’ 
rather than in the less formalized ornamental 
and didaotio styles of ' pre-tantzio > Buddhist 
peintng. Some short summary such as this 
might have helped to place the whole subject 
in the kmd of hilator pere 
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styles of Tibetan th where 
Chinese mfluence results in the ga ia break- 
up of the ngid mente of figures set in 

eiricel order. o shown in 


e book, both from sets of the Sixteen Arhats, 
(Ilustrate this particular type of Tibetan 
thangka, of which were produoed during 
the Shen. and priatenti. centuries, an 
thus presumably oontinumg to exist m dis- 
be koa numbers, sinoe comparatively 

are appreciably older than this. 
One sees a few ous Tibetan 
(e.g. some of those in the Los Angeles om 
Musum of Art) dated as early as the 
century and this is not impossible, although the 
fourteenth century may sometimes be an 
equally good guess. The very earliest surviving 
best described as Indo—Tibetan, are 
certamly those from Tun-huang (now in Lon- 
don, Paris and New Delhi) and those dis- 
covered early this century at Kharakhoto 
(ancient Hsia—Haia Kingdom) by Orun weds 
and now reposing in the Hermitage (Lenin: 


). 
These additional observations should not be 


taken as & orrtioigm of this well pared book, 
sinoe it is logi conceived withm the limits 
of its tide, Methods and Materials. 


An alternative title might have been ‘A 
manual of Tibetan ka pemtmg’, and 
indisputably such a carefully worked subject 
merita publication in its own right. However, 
Tibetan studies of all kinds are treated as such 
specialized subjects, thet it is hel to our 
studies to present them in the wider context 
to which they properly belong. Reputable 
scholars oan write on the history and the art of 
India and China as though Tibet never 
existed, or even if its existence is acknow- 
ledged, its significance is m no way realized. 
There is thus good reason that whatever we 
write for a larger educated publio should be 
placed within rts wider Aman context. 


DAVID L. SNELLGROVE 


Yu ZHUOYUN (chief comp.) : 
the Forbidden Cuy. Translated by 
Ng Mau-Sang, Chan Sinom and 
Puwen Lee. Consuliant editor, Graham 
Hutt. 332 pp. New York: Viking 
Press; London: Allen Lane, 1984 
£50. 


This work was orginally m m 1982 
by the Commercial Press , Hongkong, 
under the title Tzu Chin CA‘ Kung Tien, 
end it must be said at the outset that the 
translators, and the Consultant Editor, 
Graham Hutt, have done an excellent job in 
making the fascinating material contained 


therein available to the Englsh-speaking 
public. 

Visually the book is a joy. The photography 
18, on the whole, of ioularly h ty 
and the Forbidden City is yed to the 
reader not only in the light of the different 
seasons, but also the light of different times of 
the day. This, combined with the inclumon of 
photographs of parta of the City that are not 


Palaces of 
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Doria iy open to visitors, gives a much more 
rounded view of the Forbidden City than that 
available to the majority of those who travel 
to Beijing. The line drawings of lay-outs and 
sections scattered out the book are 
clear, helpful and mterestmg, but LE 
non-Chinese readers may find th ves 
tantalized the  untranslated Chinese 
characters whioh proliferate over the exoellent 
' Plans of the main structures of the Forbidden 
City ' m the Áppendix, although one can quite 


approciate the im of transla all 
e names on the plan at the front of the 
volume. Restrained use has been made of 


other visual material in the form of reproduc- 
taon of archive photographs, as well as ancient 
and modern pamtmgs, in a way that provides 
interest without distraction. 

The organisation of the book is admirable, 
and the information so oom ensive that this 
reviewer at any rate found the answers to & 
good many questions provoked by previous 
visita to the Palaces, which could not be 
answered even by our guides. At first glance 
the chapter on the history of the City appears 
disappointingly brief, te the interestin 
inolumon of details the souroes o. 
raw materials for the buidmg of this vast 
complex and the identification of famous 
craftamen. However, as the reader proceeds 
through the followmg chapters so much more 
historical detail emerges via discussion of 


ee aspects of the b gardens, 
eoorations and objets d'art that one feels one's 
initial reaction to be churliah. 

The second chapter, “The main structures 
of the Forbidden ' js subdtvided into sec- 
tions on the city and moat ; ne outar 


court ; the inner court; the gard 
theatrical stages ; the places of worship of the 
various religions catered for in the City ; 
reading rooms and libraries ; and the govern 
ment offices. As well as the more obvious 
pointa the section on tho walls and moat 
cludes details of such items as the ita 
ka kra for entering and leaving the City, and 
' inscribed m Man- 


Tibetan, P where the mimsters, generals 
& al. had to leave their horses and sedan chairs 
to continue on foot. In addition to the 
buildings described and illustrated m the 
section on the outer court, the sundials, bird 
and animal-shaped incense burners and 
measures, are explained, as are the 72 
mountain-ahaped rank markers, which stand 
in front of the Hall of Supreme Harmony. In 
the discusion of the inner court, again rb u 
the miscellaneous objects that catch the 

tion—the elaborate cl (water 
clock) m the Hall of Union, and the trompe 
l'oeil pemting by the eighteenth-century 
Jesuit court painter, Guiseppe Castiglione, and 
Jin Tingbiao, which appears as an extension 
of another room. As distmot from their 
European equivalents, the most interestmg 
feature of the Chinese Palace ens cannot 
he said to be the planta, but rather the orna- 
mental rocks, the intricate pebble mosaic 
pathways, curiosities like the stone chess table 
and the ‘ cup-floating ' stream, and above all 
the varied and deceptive vistas. Buildmgs and 
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objects for the followers of Buddhism, Daoism 
and Confucionism are still to be seen within 
the Forbidden City and though the brilliantly 
painted murals of the Buddhist Building and 
the circular Lamaistio altar in the Pavilion of 
the Rain of Flowers are unpreasive, the Daoist 
Hall of Imperial Peace provides an interesting 
contrast. 

The following chapter on the ‘ Architectural 
compositaon and decoration’ is particularly 
well illustrated and includes most weloome 
photographic details of items that are in fact 
rather hard to see from the visitor’s usual 
vantage point, many feet below. The differ- 
ent aspects have been treated in turn: ter- 
races and balustrades; tamber construction ; 
bracketing ; roof forms and their decoration ; 
mner and outer eave fittings, which include 
windows and doorways and grves a good idea 


of the multiplicity of lattice to be 
found as well as the elaborate m fitments ; 
the caissons and ce ose who know 


these halls can only admire the ig dd i 
of the photogra ; E erus pide ee 
structural mamba, brmgs out the 
enormous variety of designs on the timber 
beams, pillars, etc.; and glaged ornamenta, 
implymg not glass, but glazed ceramic tiles 
used to decorate objects and small — 
perhaps the most Rs of whioh is the 


24.9 metre long 9 

The final pter Ore a tho Appendices 
comes as & particularly weloome inclusion in a 
book of this kmd, for ıt deals with the ‘ Ser- 
vices’, a subject too often ignored. Here the 
reader is informed about the culverts and 
bridges that served this vast complex; the 
water supply and drainage—ornamental dram 
covers all; theh which as 
anyone who has visited jing in winter 
knows, must have been af vital importance to 
the inhabitants; and the lghting—from 
elaborately coloured candles to heavy stone 
and bronze street lamps. 

This book is by no means only for the 
sin e; as an insight into a way of life, into 
the developing tastes of a rulmg class, and into 
the technical ingenuity and artistic 
of the artisans and artists who served them it 
will appeal to s. wide range of readers. 


ROSNEMARY E. 5OOTT 


ALFRED H. Broom: The linguistic 
shaping of thought: a study in the 
impact of language on thinking an 
China and the West. ix, 106 pp. 
Hillsdale, N.J.: Lawrence Erlbaum 
Associates, 1981. £9.95. 

As the title and subtitle lead one to pa 
this book is concerned with the Sapir- rf 
Hypothesis. It does three main thmgs: (1) 
provides a general discusmon of the hypothesis 
and its reception in lmguistios, chol and 
philosophy ; (2) reviews some of the relevant 
experimental work; and (3) presenta the 


results of the author's own e tal in- 

vestigation of Chinese and Engl. ^ 
Bloom acknowledges that the extreme ver- 

sion of the Sapir-Whorf Hypotheais—according 
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to which ‘the categories in which men and 
women speak . .. exclusively determme the 
categories in which they think’ (p. 2)—1s 
untenable : not only do children think a ut 
dolls, mothers, rattles, crawling, and even 
findmg lost objects behind couches before they 
learn to speak ' P 2) but even after acquiring 
wo continue to construct a very 

number of ‘ cognitive schemas’ independen 
of language, e.g. ‘schemas for making beds, 
for pers, for that [one's] 
car is on & patch of loe, and for stormg 
information as to how to deal with it...’ (p. 
65). He subscribes, however, to a weaker 
version of the hypotheses, according to which 
learning a particular will involve a 
reformulation and extenmon of one's ‘ cognrtave 
map of the world ' (p. 65), in which linguistio 
labels can ‘ serve as the points of condensation 
around which the appropriate cognitive 
schemas form’ (p. 71); and therefore regrets 
that psycho and philosophers 
have o treated the hypotheals as bet 
unworthy of consideration, & fact which he 
attributes to various theoretical standpoints 
within these subjects. 

on the extensive experimental 
literature on colour ption, Bloom argues 
that the existence of & universal set of highly 
salient colours (as demonstrated by Berlin and 
Kay) ‘cannot explain the fact that m tho 
original Brown and Lenneberg experiment, as 
the experimenters increased the time delay 
between their subjects’ to the colors 
and the recognition task the relationship 


Imguistio codabiity and memory 
increased’ and therefore ki. no means 


undercuts the principal claim of the oolor- 
Arr that & we ability to 
remember a color can be influenced by his 
ability to oode that oolor in his language’ 
(p. 82). While he thus assumes that the 
experiments on colour support a week version 
of the Sapir-Whorf Hypothoms; Bloom also 
points out that ın tasks in which speakers can 
make us of direct perceptual en it 18 
reasonable to expect that they will leas 
dependent on istio labels than m more 
abstract tasks. He urges therefore that ‘ we 
... turn our attention away from the ve 
effects of linguistio labels . . . that e out 
simple categorizations of the perceptual world, 
and direct our attention instead to... tasks 
in which successful performance depends on 
the use of information that oan neither be 
represented m tual terms nor eauly 
and maintained m mind without 
the aid of associated linguistio labels ' (p. 88). 
It is against this background that the experi- 
ments run by Bloom himself, uung American 
and Chinese subjecta, need to be seen. 
Conditional sentences in exhibit a 
formal distinctaon between what Bloom calls 


‘straightforward implicational sentences’, 
such as If John goss to the l he will see 
Mary and If John went to the he soo 


Mary, and ' counterfactual sentences ', such as 
I Jaka era 10 qoto. Iha library Je wana ses 
Hery and1 J *» had gone to the library he 

hawe seen Mary. In Chinese, on the other 
hand, there is no formal means of distingmsh- 
ing these two types of conditional sentences. 
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One series of experiments run by Bloom was 
aimed at determining whether ers of 
Chinese engage in counterfactual leas 


readily than speakers of English. (He assumes 
that under certain circumstances at least a 


Chinese will Besari in oounter- 
factual thinking, namely, when the situation 
referred to in the if-clause is known to be 
untrue.) Subjects m the experiments were 
presented with a text and then required to 
answer a question about the text by mdiceting 
which one or more of & set of ble answers 
is correct. Two texts were about an teenth- 


ominy Euro pher Bier. 
Early in the version of each of them 
there is a sentence which begins ‘ Bier could 


not read Chinese, but if he had been able to 
read Chinese, he would have discovered that 
...', The remamder of the text lists a series of 
contributions Bier would supposedly have 
made to Western hy er the 
influence of Chinese philosophy. Subjects in 
the ont were to indicate what 
oon ton(s) Bier made. The ble 
answers molude ‘ He led European ph phy 
closer to soenoe’ and three other similar 
answers. The fifth possib is ‘ None of those 
answers are appro ; ease explain your 
own opinion ye The latter answer, 
when acoompanied by an appropriate 

tion, is referred to as the ‘ counter-factual 
response’. The difference between the two 
texts is that one mentions the fact that 
translations of a small number of Chinese 
philosophical works were available in Europe, 
whereas the other states that none had been 
translated. In each t almost all of 
the American subjects selected the oounter- 
factual er 97% bemg the combined 
figure for the two versions. 

Smoe the corresponding Chinese versions 
have no i t of ‘if he had..., he would 
have...’ but are, instead, of the form ‘ X was 
not the case; but if X was, then Y, then Z, 
then W, eto.’, there is leas on the sub- 
jects to opt for the coun’ response and 
the average pasatan of counterfactual 
responses, oombinmg various separate groups 
of subjects across the two versions, was 81%. 
(Bloom grves the figure as 20% on p. 28, but 
there is a mistake m Table 1, p. 30, where 22 
counterfactual responses out of 44—for one 
up of Chinese subjects—is represented as 

% rather than 50%.) Moreover, there was a 

cant difference between the percentage 
counterfactual responses for the two 
parate Chinese experiments : the version in 
which the existence of translations of Chinese 
sponse works was mentioned scored only 
counterfactual responses, whereas the one 

ich denied the existence of any translations 
soored 55%. As Bloom explains thus difference, 
the mention of the existence of translations 
allows subjects the possibility of a straight- 
forward descriptive interpretation whereas the 
other version oontams no such loophole. He 
concludes, then, that ‘the data point rather 
isa P the oonolumon that the 
observed o differences between English 
and Chinese in the marking of oounterfactuals 
are not merely differences in linguistio form, 
but differences in lingmstio form that reflect 
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&nd may Tey wol be highly responsible for 
important œs in the way 
speakers, as opposed to Chmese 

and operate cognitively with the 
world ' (p. 29). 

In ameming the validity of this conclumon it 
is relevant to be aware also of Bloom's com- 
ments on the resulta of an earlier pilot experi- 
ment: “In later interviewing, the Chinese 
subjecta who had missed the counterfactual 
unport of the phs mdicated either (1) 
that by the time had gotten to the last 
few implications in die series, they had for- 

that the philosopher oould not 
and so evaluated those later rmplios- 
tions as statements of what he in fact had e; 
or (2), and this was the case for the large 
maj of subjecta—that they had remem- 
bered the philosopher oould not Chinese 
but had found that fact in oon otion to the 
statements in the rest of the paragraphs and 
ao, in order to salvage as much as possible, had 
decided that what must be intended was at 
least that the philosopher had done X, Y, Z 
and W. Otherwise why write about it?’ (p. 
24). 
| have re on Bloom's main experi- 
menta in a amount of detail in order to 
allow readers to judge for themselves how valid 
is his claim thet they support the version of 
the Sapir-Whorf Hypothems that he set out to 
inv Other topios discussed m the book 
include the generic interpretation of nouns and 
'entifüloation ' (the conceptual process of 
which nominalixation is the syntactic mani- 
festation). In addition, the book in rates 
a certain amount of aneodotal such 
as ‘While I was discussing my research at 
dmner, & of Chinese from 
Taiwan, who had been in the United States for 
about three years, suddenly in ted the 
discussion to exclaim '' One second, what does 
‘ would have’ mean ? It is the one of 
English grammar I have been le to 
gapi" (p. 17). Sooptios are unlikely to be 
pressed bs such anecdotal evidence. At 
the very east; o Bloom is to be oom- 
mended for tackling the diffoult task of 
designing experiments to investigate abstract 
arces of cognition. It ıs to be hoped that he 
will pre with his investigation and that 
his efforts will encourage others to embark on 
similar projecta. 
D. 0. BENMEIT 


Roars T. Aus : The art of rulershsp : 
a study in anoent Chinese political 
thought. xviii, 278 Pp. Honolulu : 
University of Hawan Press, 1983. 
$25. 

The Art of rulerahip (Chu shu = $B) is the 
ninth chapter of Huai-nontri W& Hy F- è 
still untranslated collection of philosophical 
writings from the omde of Lm An jf] 4 
Prince of Husinan (d. 188 s.c). Their 
philosophy 18 eclectic and widely assumed to 

unoriginal, but Roger Ames argues per- 
susaively that in borrowing from the Tao 

Legalist and other schools they achieve a 
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coherent and distinctive synthesis, worthy of 
a ofits own in Chmese intellectual history. 
6 is Interested m this Han antho also as 

a convenient taking off point for studying the 
major concepts of the earlier schools, which 
come er in the synoretiam of Huai-nan- 
ist, (The first words of his mtroduction are 
“This book is besicelly an exercise in con- 
reconstruction ' The main body of 

his book traces the history of about 20 con- 
cepts, five of them in detall: ww-wei f d, 
for which he offers the equivalents ' non- 
action, doing nothing, acting naturally ' : shih 
#6 ‘ strategic advantage, political purchase’ : 
fa H ‘penal law’: yung chung Hj 3 
‘utalræmg the people’: and li min fi] FR 
‘ benefiting the people’. Thus akih ‘ strategio 
advantage ' 1s shown to originate m military 
texta, to be extended to political power m the 
Legalism of Shen Tao 4 Fj, and to enter 
Confucian vocabulary with Hzun-txü 7j F. 
Among the proposed equivalents, whioh are 
akilfally chosen, ‘ acoountability’ for Asing- 
ming JÉ Æ, is especially neat and economical. 
One does not have to be a in Huas- 
nan-izt, or even in Chinese philosophy, to find 
uses for Âmes’s anal ; as he rightly claims 


(p. xi), ' The vocab presented in book 
is important to all students of Chinese culture 
ive of di 


irrespective of discipline ?. 

The Art of rulership itself has commonly 
been read as a ease y only superficially 
influenced by T and Confucianism. Ames 
thinks of it rather as Taoist, but reconciled to 
the practical necessity of institutions 
and Confucian morality as a e guiding the 
people towards the spontaneous communion 
through which all oan realize their different 
potentialities. Its anti-authoritarianism, seen 
as reflecting Liu An’s position as 4 ficfholder 
threatened by the centralizing policy of the 
Han, is even said more than once to on 
t anarchism ' (pp. 58, 68, 148). This is a highly 
controversial but there is a further 
argument which one may offer in its favour. 
Ames does not give much attention to the 


Huang-Lao Pe F£ doctrine mfluential in the 
early Han court, and its classio the Huang 


ssu ching Mi "ii Vd EE. recently discovered at 
Ma-wang-tui. ut the third and 
second centuries B.O. political centralizers 
tended to take as exemplar the | 
Emperor Huang-ti mventor of the state and 
of war, while deoentralixers preferred the 
earher Shen-nung #h JE, who tilled with his 
own hands and led the people without laws or 
punishments (of. my Nung-chia ‘School of the 
tillers’ BSOAS, 1979). A feature of the 
Art of rulerahip is its ancient model for 
the ruler is Shen-nung, and that although it 
also mentions the Confucian models Yao and 
Shun it completely ignores Huang-ti In this 
it is m the lme, not of the then dominant 
H -Lao, but of the Primitvut and 
“Robber Chih’ chapters of Ohwang-tri (the 
most 'anarchistio' in that book), which 
soclaim the ancient rulers down to -nung 
but explicitly condemn Huang-ti. 
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Ames oonaludes with a complete translation 
of the Art of rulerahkip, accompanied by 298 
very useful notes, informative about 
pos in other texts. One must object 

owever to the slipshod treatment of textual 
variants, the one serious blemish in an other- 
wise scholarly book. We are told that the 
translation is based on ‘a critical text estab- 
lished by collatmg the following six redactions 
... I have relied upon the research of Yu Ta- 
ch'eng and Harold D. Roth for an analysis of 
the extant editions’ (p. 167). The mx redao- 
tions may be as the five Sung and 
Mmg editions pi out by Roth as the 
ancestors of all others, and a Ching one he 
shows to be derivatory. But mnce we hear 
no more of this ‘ critical text’, we cannot 
in dou cases be sure of the reading he 
prefers. His references are to the 
is'ung-k'aw reproduction of the Northern 
Sung edition, and the notes orte no other 
except the ‘LWT’, which one guesses (there 
is no table of abbreviations) to be the modern 
one annotated by lau Wen-tien $j X Hi, 
derived acoordmg to Roth from two of the 
other five primary redactions. As for Ames’s 
further emendations, they are recorded without 
dise the Ryu (n. 192 actually has 


for yw’), or left to be identrfled ' 


from & book which may not be at hand (n. 279, 
‘ I follow Yu Ta-ch‘eng, p. 801, emendation "), 
or not identified at all (n. 50 “ This tranalation 
reflects a tentative emendation '). 

The translation divides the Art of rulership 
into 18 sections, each further subdivided, with 
the verse clearly dist ed from the prose 


and the rhymes noted. lay-out 1s effective 
in avoiding one of the + dangers of Classical 
Chmese translation, t of lea the reader 


without bearmgs in a flood of ionless 
verbiage. A point of some mterest to trans- 
lators is his very ionable solution of one 
obstinate problem, how to deal with the con- 
stantly reourrmg logical connectives akih kw 
Ji tk, ku i, Eu... yeh Ab, kaka JE JA. 
Theee function like ee ° Therefore . $e 
'Henoe . . ”, ‘Bo. us...'ora'then' 
at tho first pause, connectives of va 
rigour or laxity which keep the reader orien 

in the direction of the flow af tho € When 
pae 1 


(Ssü-px ts'ung-k‘an) 9/8b 
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transformed, the people follow 
er does rather than what he says. 

' Duke Chuang of Oh‘! spoke against strife 
while in deed being fond of courage. As a 
result, the state was raked by turmoil which 
led in dus course to his assassination at the 
bands of Tsm Chu. And King Ch'ing Hmang 

against promiscuity w. m deed being 
ond of women. Asa enoe, his people 
were extremely unruly which led ultimately to 

blem of Chao Ch‘. 

e effects of the most essential vapors, 
such as the spring vapors giving life and the 
autumn vapors hing it, oocur even 
mi yaga Eee urs e Roe Cra 
courier. 

“The ruler 1s like an archer. Where his aim 
18 off to the alightest di he will miss the 
mark by yards. Because of this, he 18 cautious 
in how he moves the people.’ 

The effect of treating kw as though it were a 

ph-marker is not mmply to hide the 
continuity but to disrupt it. The best solution 
is surely to range freely over the various 

expressions with similar functions : 

‘ Hence when the people become transformed 
they are following, not what one says, but what 


one does. Thus when Duke Ch of Ch‘ 
although warlike forbade fight ere was 
much trouble in the state, lea to the 
rebellion of Ts‘u Chu; when Ching Hmang 

ere was 


aoe lustful forbade ribaldry 
much license among the people, culminating 
in the trouble with Chao Oh^. 
what the ultimatel 
stirs in others 1s like the en 
engendermg and of autumn ; 
orse or oourler could one reach them so 
. Is not the ruler, then, like an archer ? 
Aim a harr’s breadth off and you mus by yards 
There Beas careful how he srintil 
A. O. GRAHAM 


Warp Gzppzs (ed. and tr): Kara 


ee : Tales of China. (Occa- 
sional Paper, No. i$; vii, 192 pp. 
Tempe, Arsona. Arizona State 
University, Center for Aman Studies, 
1984. $6. 


Kara j 18 a small collection of 27 
short tales thought to have been compiled 
sometime in the late Heian period. As the 
trtle suggesta, they are conoerned with China, 
versions of well-known incidents that were 
current in the Helan and Kamakura and which 
constituted a reco, ble us of stook 

; & sort of Fuji and gei in reverse. 
Goddoe's translation 1s & ESSA odd Little book, 
weloome in the sense that a tranalation of this 
somewhat obscure collection is indeed wel- 
come, but disappoin m the sense that ae 
oritical introduction $ to gri 
rts subject and fails to iua he un tid o! of 


One place where this inabili 
becomes a real problem is in the at 
7. Sa, for example th Galat epp On 
the translator apparently 
denen that he dealing with a set of trans- 
: ‘Tho reason for setting down these 
viiam 'm this format was probably the 


straightforward one of Mace gs 
versions of these Chinese tales & ble 
panese 


wish to supply a RE ares counterpart, 
to & Japanese work ( Yamato ' 
Two pages later we have : ' It follows that the 
Kara j was uoed and won its 


audience because it filled a need for informa- 
tion not attainable from the original sources.’ 
Geddes cannot have it both wa uc us 
there any real attempt to 

audience apart from the pe ae 


learning 
aleim that people needed cribs more in the late 


Fired lote Hele Gin A elas 
about that period ? Two points came to mind. 
Each little vignette is rounded with & waka 
so that these Kara monogatari begin to look 
very much like their much earlier ooun 


very interesting exam of the Japanese 
Peno sre propria through rewriting. 
o put waka into the mouths of every- 
one from Zhaojun to Bo Juyi is appro- 
iation of a order and one of 
that wholly Ja China to be found in the 
Homamatsu i. The late 


Heian offers great riches to the curious looking 
for a likely topic and one feels that the intro- 
duotion might have offered us some better 


ea. 

The second point concerns the extraordmary 
twenty-seventh tale about two female rectuses 
who for & handsome spotted in & big 
Bain bench and the wat go make a 

(Denah anid kio minbi Ros Dy tho unlikely 
of Snowy. Darana ray ie aaa 
in Inte Heian culture anid there are inks here 
to both T'rikaebaya and Tsutsumi Chünagon. 
The period beckons. 
RIGHARD BOWRING 


BERND-MIOHAERL LINKE : Zur Entwick- 
lung des mandjurischen Khanats zum 
Beamtenstaat : Sinisierung und 
Bürokratinierung der  Mandjuren 
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während der Kroberungsrei. (Sino- 
ogica Coloniensia, Bd. 12.) x, 378 pp. 

iesbaden : Frans Steiner Verlag, 
1982. DM 68. 


Bernd-Michael Linke here reconmders the 
formative powers behind the creation of a 
Manchu-led politica] unit in Manchuria and 
the eventual conquest of China proper by the 
Manchus. Heats at rafuting tho Idea that the 
Manchus’ conquest of Ching was simply a 
military achievement. He likewise rejects the 


eae aay parton Lage was secured 

merely bythe ewe bureaucratic 
sad that tht ad was realized 

sin agita oon China had been 


achieved. In Linke eyes one of the deoisiyo 
factors behind the transformation of Manchu 
rule, which had already been accomplished in 
Manchuria, is the growth of a native class of 
literatd-officials. To illustrate his pomt, Linke 
devotes the major part of his book to & trans- 
ation of the biographies of 13 such literati, 

and ‘intellectual background. (pp. 103-599). 


(pp. 103-233). 
This section is by an introduction to 
earlier Manchu history . 14-102) and 
followed a tranalations of 


his observations on Manchu literature. 

The present reviewer cannot lay claim to the 
specialist knowledge required for a thorough 
assessment of the book's merits and short- 
comings. Indeed, I have dared to discuss it at 
all largely because of the danger that it will 
otherwise be neglected by scholars—a fate it 
certamly does not deserve. A reading of this 
work brings home very clearly the concentra- 
tion, not to say ‘ com entalization’, to 
whioh Far Eastern have fallen viotim, 
and of which my hesitations as reviewer are 

further proof. Areas linking, or adjacent 
to, and Japan have either come to be 
amigned to newly defined fields of research 
(Bouth-East Asian or Central Asian studies) or 
been given a status of their own (Korean 
studies). The result of either policy is the 
same: an increasing number of echolars in 
Chinese or Japanese studies who take such 
divisions as an excuse for flelds 
they consider to be marginal. Too few seem 

‘be aware of the distorizons that result from 


such ect and affect their views of their own 
fields, Needless to say, what is in 
terms of territory is not ily and 


always so in terms of matter. In the long run, 
the only way fields such as Manchurian studies 
can be saved from oblivion would seem to be 
the adoption of & com approach 
which would reveal the mtrinsio value that 
knowledge of ‘ marginal” areas can have for 


those in the larger fields of Far 
Eastern naa. 


It is in fact from the oomparatavist view- 
point that the book under review calls for 
amendments. Linke oi 
such as olan, Ni 
cently as he does. (Quasi-)kinship groups oen 
never a priori be said to be agents of political 
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and eoonomio activities. Normally, 
ups active in the political and economic 
elds are amaller than clans or tribes. The 
latters’ activities, if they do not manifest 
themselves in purely ritual matters only, are 
normally the result of long-term and domp- 
cated interaction between smaller kinship 
groups. Unless there is positive to the 
contrary, kanahip terms should be used 
cautiously in characterisations of the basic 
texture of a polity. Secondly, the growth of & 
Manchu polity suggesta & consideration of the 
aa of a transfer of Mongolian models 
Manchuria. Linke might have ventured 
into & linguistic inquiry, and studied the 
sarprimngiy largo number of Mongolian loan- 
words in u, comparing them with the 
smaller number of Mongolian loanwords m 
(other?) Tungus languages. He t thus 
have raised the question of what the Mangolian 
loanwords and the differences m reception 
within one and the same area oan tell us about 
tho me models of Manchu political ion. 
haps asking too much from an 
author le e of writmg a doctoral 
thesis, Given the solid research demonstrated. 
in the book reviewed here, one may be sure 
that Linke will go on to conmder the anthro- 
logical, linguistio and other aspects of his 
Reid eld as well, and to deal with questions such 
as those suggested here, thereby further 
helping to assign Manchurian studies a mean- 
mgl plaoo m tho broader contest of Far 

studies, 


DINTEHR AIKEMEINR 


ERLING von Mende: China und die 
Staaten auf der koreanischon Halbinsel 
bis rum 12.Jh. Eine Untersuchung cur 
Entwicklung der Formen rwischen- 
staathcher Benichungen in Ostasien. 
(Sinologica Coloniensia, Bd 11.) 
x, 527 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1982. DM 92. 


The core of this book consists of four chap- 
ters. The first deals with Chmese policies 
towards the Korean as im ted 
until the end of the Sui (pp. 80-101), the second 
with the ‘formalization’ of Bino-Korean 


and the fourth chapters deel with the relations 


an ine e "eme BP 


deo shaptons the Dock cerise = 
introduction devoted to the ‘theory’ of 
Chinese fore relations andthe poouliar placo 
Koree occupied in it 1-29), an appendix 
listing the envoys ex between the 
powers re over Chine on the one hand 
and K on the other (pp. 353—427), tables 
related to other m details of diplo- 
mataco and trade relations, and ten maps. In 
terms of time, von Mende limits himself to 
periods which have hitherto received leas 
attention in considerations of Smo-Korean 
relations than have more recent epochs. He 
does so not only because the end of the 
fourteenth and the early seventeenth centuries 
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have been covered in a comparatively more 
Intensive way, but also because he eves 
that the periods he is oonoerned with were the 
formative ones: the diplomatio and other 
institutional devices employed to handle 
Smo-Korean relations, as as the general 

und on which those relations were 

had already been created in the more 
remote epochs and were thereafter merely 
maintained. 

The book is bamoally a chronological account 
of the events that surrounded Bino-Korean 
relations during the period under review, with 
occasional excursions into later periods. In 
writing his account, von Mende has largely 
relied on the literature that had appeared up 
to the mid-1970s, and his use of these sources 
is fairly comprehensive. In addition, he might 
also have profited from Nakamura Eigyd 
(Hidetaka), Nissen kanke shi no 
8 vols., To : Yoshikawa kôbunkan, 1 
(2nd ed.). m the North Korean literature 
too von Mende might have gamed further 


insights, though poembly only on points which 


are of marginal importance to his account. A 
valuable aspect of the book is the number 
d x and readable translations from Chinese 


orean sources. These do not provide any 
ral new insights, but they substantiate what 

own hitherto—m general terms only— 
Fom earlier 

Large sections o. ‘the book consist of trans- 
lations connected by brief remarks which do 
not answer the needs of m tion. 
Von Mende's presentation of his is 
strongly reminiscent of the method many Far 
Eastern scholars used to follow in ther 
writings. Even those parts of the book where 
one would expect somewhat more in 
tive summaries, vir, in the treatment of 
diplomatic and other instrumenta empl in 
Bino-Korean relations (pp. 165-186, ff.), 
are again &ooounta of—often rather 

ifli eloome as such an approach 
may be in many respecta, it has prevented the 

or from convin: linking the bulk of 
the book with the highly abstract oonaidera- 
tions of oh. 1. Indeed, in the light of the main 
contents one wonders why ch. i was written 
at all. 

On pp. 8-18, the reader is grven a oareful 
and oonvinoing tion of the otrcum- 
stances which od Korea's m 
Chinese foreign relations from that of the other 
countries connected with China. In his 
explanations of the basic conditions, von Mende 

es due credit to the aspirations of the 

side which eventually worked in the 
direction of greater Korean autonomy and as 
such contributed to the peculiar form Smo- 
Korean relations were to assume in later 
periods. But the later parts of the book throw 
very little light on this aspect of the n i 
Binoe Korean developments proper ma 
said to be the object of stud: of Koree. 
centred historians, this deficiency m the present 
book may be overlooked. What is leas easy to 
ignore is the glaring discrepancy between von 
's oonscientiousness about, even obses- 
sion with, details, on the one hand, and the 


quality of interpretation he provides on the 
other. In the few summarixing statements he 
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makes, he talks in terms of LehensabhAngigkeit, 
Vasallenverhalinis, Tributverhdlinis, eto. Oc- 
casionally, he refers to a Chinese imperial ideal 
and even to a Chinese Welibid. Such terms, 
applied to Far Eastern international relations, 
not only meet with objections from his- 
torians, whether of the Far or other areas, 
but they also rani counter to bhè position von 
Mende himself attempts to tako on his findings. 
The use of such terms implies re-in 
8imno-Korean relations in the light of what von 
Mende elsewhere m his book as tho 
ideal Chinese view of her relations with other 
countries. Terms such as Lehensabhängigkeit, 
eto. belong to the realm of feudalism, and their 
use with regard to Sino-Korean relations 
means portraymg Chins and much of North- 
East Asia as a feudal realm. Such a realm may 
have been the ideal the Chinese strove after, 
but the reality did not ly correspond 
to the ideal, nor do von Mende’s factual 
findings an along these lines. 
Von Me book in thos somewhat lacking 
in ooherenoe, and the little interpretation he 
provides does not waya aocora. wel with his 
Nevertheless, the book is no 
mean achievement in the fleld, for none of the 
authors drawn on by von Mende has deelt with 
the topio of Sino-Korean relations in a manner 
ive in detail and scope. The 
summary of the 
events studied, and it is likely to serve as a 
relable reference work for some time, both 
for its account of events and for its translations. 
DOTEE NIKNEMEINR 


SvgTLANA Riusky-Konsakoys DYER : 
Grammatical sis of the Lao 
Ch'ita. With an lish translation 

the Chinese text. (Faculty of Asian 
tudies Monographs. New Series, No. 
3.) xxii, 531 pp. Canberra: Austra- 
lian National University, Faculty of 
Asian Studies, 1983. 
This study of the Lao Ok'ita (Nogêliae), a 
late fourteenth-century textbook of 


edrtaons of the Lao Ch‘i-ta and the P*iao T"wng- 
shih (Pak l'ongsa), & textbook compiled at 
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about the same time as Lao Ch't-ta and similar 


to it in style, voca and content, together 
with observations on relationships af the 
various texts. 


The fourteen chapters are divided into three 


only that which differs from the spoken Man- 
darm of today, or is of mterest within the 
of the colloquial Chinese of the Yuan 

' (p. 85). In this pert the author 

all major form classes (pronouns, 

time words, measures, ooverbs, adverbs, 
conjunctions, verbs and cles) and the 
reduplication and 
&füraton. The grammatical survey is illus- 
trated with a wide range of examples from the 
text, which are given in characters, without 
transcription. examples are ably trans- 


Part I, which comprises ohs. x-xili, deals 
with frequent idioms, terms, terms of 
address, polite and expressions 
indicating displeasure, and set phrases and 

bs š 

In Part III (ch. xiv), which is entitled ‘ The 
cultural content of the Lao Ok'i-ia ', the author 
discusses the composition of the text, evaluates 
its content and gives shart resumés of the main 
topics of the work. This che concludes 
with the complete i tion and the 


Chinese original, presented on opposite 

d bodinio Soyvlswer may ns dd 
the authors definitions of grammatical 
features. The expression ju ho Ar [n] 1s treated 
as a ' final interrogative adverb’ (p. 121) and 
ko # which may function as a coordinating 
conjunction and as a coverb is referred to as a 
‘ prepositional] conjunction’ (p. 125). These 
few and minor flaws in no way detracts from 
the value of this work which must be oon- 
sidered & major contribution to the study of 
an important stage in the development of 
vernacular Chinese. 


N. G. D. MALMQVIST 


K. C. Coane: Art, myth, and ritual : 
the path to political authority in 
ancient China. xii, 142 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1983. £15.70. 


In the last decade, studies of early Chinese 
stimulated in 


wing of work. The author, K. O. 
Chang, has ted a wide- 
and of the Shang peri 
in his earlier work, civilization ; the 


present, much less comprehensive book, 
41 
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now oonsiders selected topios m the develop- 
ment of Shang and Zhou society. 

The book 1s based a lecture course 
pes by the author at Harvard University. 

6 seven chapters of the book, however, read 
as soparate essays rather than as parta of a 
single study. Several themes emerge as major 
preoooupations, including the role of clans and 
of kmshrp, shamanism, bronze art as evidence 
of the nature of religious and political authority, 
and the early history of writing. In considering 
these diverse subjects, Professor Chang pre- 
serves a delicate balance between the literary 
and archaeological evidence at his disposal. 

Some of these topics Chang has considered 
before; others, including shamanim, are 
relatrvely now studies. Shamanism is a notori- 
ously difficult subject, its very definition 


resenting fundamental problems and aroumng 
bata. Perhaps shamanism oan only be 
defined in quite limited terms as the religious 
beliefs of certain peoples inhabiting EE of 
Siberia and Mo involving es of 
sara for the p of communicating 
with the deed and wi 1rita. The suggestion 


that Cho Chines adopted shamanism as carly 
as the Shang od raises the question of the 
extent to which this so-called 8 shamanism 
resembled the later ops o 


of separate peoples in 
Het indo, the issue of whether it 1s 
correct to term Shang religious beliefs sham- 
anistio is not fully explored. In his account 

balances a description of late Zhou 


recognized 
much earlier material from Shang o bons 
inscriptions. This juxtaposition 18 not entirely 
satisfactory, since it 15 likely that Chinese 
religious beliefs were transformed during the 


thousand that separate the two groups 
of ma Further, other authorities do not 
necessarily accept Chang’s interpretation of 


the term bin, encountered in divination insarip- 
tions, as referring to a shaman’s contact with 
the spirit world. 

Chang continues his discussion of shamanism 


in the cha on ‘Art as the path to 
auth >, m which cast on bronze 
food and wine vessels in ritual sacrifices 


are considered. The ornaments of faces, known 


as taohie, and of other m cal and real 

creatures have provoked much debate. Should 

these designs recognized as i 
cance, or are 


of religions 
y decorative ? 
[important toplo but does not rehearse the 


ts on the two sides, preferring to 
assume that the designs are to be understood 


as meaningful. 

While rt is certainly possible to identafy 
some of the creatures used m the bronze 
decoration, montang, of course, real animals 
such as deer, o and ciœdes, and even 
some mythical ones, such as the dragon or long, 
it is much loss easy to decide on the signifloance 
of these motifs, On the evidence of recent 
accounts of shamanwm in Biberis, Chang 
suggests that it may be fruitful to regard these 
creatures as animal familiars. Chang allies 
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this suggestion with his interpretation of the 
symmetrical arrangement of peurs of creatures 
around the bronzes as a product of dualism m 
the structure of Shang institutions. 

The brevity of the treatment does not allow 
space for a mention of other factors thet 
dictated qualities of Shang bronze design. In 
particular, no description is given of the 
technology of piece-moulding, a technique 
that seems to have determined a preference for 
symmetry, both in shape and decoration. Bo 
complex are the bronzes of the Shang, that ıt 
seems a pity to tackle their appearance and 
their role in such & short account, but future 
lustorians and archacol will no doubt be 
grateful for Chang’s terraces and will 
certainly have to consider answers to the 
important questions that he raises. 

e controversies inherent in these dıs- 
cussions are evidence of the lively state of 
Shang and Zhou studies at the moment. Other 
topics included m this book, namely, the 
origms of Chmese writing and the role of the 
Xia d , aro equally timely. The study 
of the y stages of the de ent of 
Chinese characters has been advanoed by finds 
of ceramics decorated with simple and 
rapid in thu subject is "ikay to 
continus. mention of the period before the 
arrival of the , sometimes designated the 
Xia period, also current research. City 
sites excavated in Henan province have been 
provisionally identified with the Xia dynasty, 
an identification that 1» not always accepted 
by some scholars, who wish to emphasize the 
mythological character of the Xia. In this 
area as in all others, K. C. Chang provides an 
important step in the unfolding debates on the 
period. Much work is stall required before 
these debetes will be resolved. 

JESSIOA RAWSON 


Joms K. FAIRBANK (ed.): The Cam- 
bridge As of Ohina. Vol. 12: 
ican Chia 1912-1949, Part 1. 

, 1002 pp. Cambridge, eto.: 
Cambridge Und Presa, 1983. 
£50. 


The years from 1912 to 1040 oonstitute a 
period of such be complexity that the 
very term ‘ Republican ' can be no more 
than a handy, if misleading, convention. Bo 
rapid and divano were the political changes 


emerged in the wake of the 
taon barely concealed continuing and si 
regional autonomy. Indeed, rta succesful 
completion contained the seeds of renewed 
collapse in the open split and enmity between 
the new government and its one-time ally, the 
Chmese Communist Party. 

The primary focus of the t volume is 
on the events of the period up to 1928. A brief 
catalogue of major politacel developments 
readily suggests its extraordinary com, : 
thus, tho years of Yuan Shih-k‘ai—em bracing 
a would-be monarchical restoration—guve wey 
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to establish oonsti- 
was, in turn, over- 


to an abortive attem 
tutional government. 

taken by the inherent instability of the warlord 
era. 1928, national reunification was 
ostensibly signaled in the establishment of & 
new government, under Kai-shek, but 
its national character was y superficial. 

It ie mevitable that the contents of the 
volume should be dominated by these political 
upheavals, To have a comprehensive 
—and comprehenn unt of therr oom- 
Re ronse is Ia lsali no men sobievetaent; 

t to have provided an account that goes 
beyond mere narrative history and embraces 
their organizational, ideological and other 


dimensions is the greater one. Whether the 
various authors have famished a a KE 
synthess of the oom 

debatable, although isis m 


punire ie ordines va oculi ret 
whole, without signifloent loss of oontznuity. 
It is beyond the scope of a short review to 
mention each contribution individually, though 
one might single out C. Martin Wilbur's 


1923-28). His analysis, well-sup by 
umentary evidence, reviews events 
1 from the re-organization of Sun Yat- 
wey dete Na tierra 
up of the Nationalist government in 1928. It 
iris during th fore the growing prob- 
visers during these years, the 
lem of 1 t eris ades ius 
Kuomintang above all, the ides dnd 
nature of the split between that Party and the 
Chinese Communists, 
Albert Feuerwerker is doubtless correct in 


his assoament of the su role Ss 
e abg enake a Min 

Even so, his review 

that some important did 
oocur, even if the influence angsa did 


ined derit The 
niques remained t. The major problem 


was how to generate an agricultural surplus 
that oould support overall economio growth. 
Thin i e question that haa long exer o 
estern scholars and Feuerworkor's 
comments on the debate between the ' ealectio ' 
E Ua EM ` aohools of th t are 
fair and judicious. Indeed, this is probably the 

Dart of the essay, for the ramalndar 
is to a large extent & re-statement—at times, 
verbatim—of views put forward in another 


A more 


dipl 

well as economic activities of fi 
m oreigners living 
It is possible only to hint at the enormous 
wealth of material contained in this volume. 
However, mention t to be made of a 
characoteristically tren t contribution from 
Marie-Claire Bergère on the rise of the bour- 


S den oies and intellectual 
developments during the decades after 1911. 
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It is a mark of the success of the ambitious 
undertaking attempted here that this volume 
should immediately tako its place as a standard 
point of reference tor all those interested ın the 
poc of socio-economic, political and 

tellectual m China between 1911 and 
1949. The literary standard of the contributors 
is generally high : the arguments oogently and 
rite ted, the judgements nicely 

pal: Thei an extensive bibliogrxphy, 
as eels as bibliographioal essays. 


R. F. ASH 


J. THOMAS Rome and YAMAZAKI 
Masakazu (tr.) : On the art of the NO 
drama : the major treatises of Zeama. 
(Princeton Library of Asian Trensla- 
tions.) 1, 298 pp., 8 plates, 4 pp. figs. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Universi 
Press, 1984. £30.40 (paper £12.20). 


This translation of nmo treatises of Zeami is 
the work of J. Thomas Rimer, Professor of 
Japanese and literature and spooialist 
in modern Ja drama, and Yamasaki 
Masakazu, Professor of theatre studies and 

yrit den Ue Us preceded 

ee ee ee 


and an casay by 

Yamasaki entitled ae aesthetios 
am the artistio theories of Zeami’. 
In the , Which is sometimes uy 

esoteric and not always to fo 
Yamasaki compares inier alia 's views 
on theatre with those of the West. A striking 
weakness in both introductory essays is their 
ctory treatment of Zeami’s key concepts 


but the 
Sarugaku dangi hes never been available in an 


should be com: ted on their happy choice 
of material treatises are representative 
of Zeami’s during the course of his 


creative life and therefore give the reader a 
good idea, ot the svolition-in-his thinking on 


afr of the translation is generally 

ve found only & few mistakes 

eg, p. rare ‘T have given them” should bo 
a n de p. 171, “The 8rd day” should 
be V cr NS ve drawbeok, however, 
ri indie cap i have used 


irs 
E 


911). A more serious 06 is their 
reliance on no longer textual mter 
pretations. 


The translation is very readable, but this is 
in part due to the mtroduction of the trans- 
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lators’ interpretations and additions, 
which are not always mdicated as such by the 
conventional brackets. To some 
examples: p. 171 ‘the actors in the Kanze 
troupe’, when the Japanese only has ‘the 
members of the troupe’; p. 188 ‘ My brother 
Motomasa, who wrote the play’, instead of 
only ‘ Motomass’; or p. 252, the addition of 
‘to my father’, although it ıs not olear to 
whom Motoyoehi wanted to dedioate the post- 
script of the Sarugaku dang. Sometimes names 
from the original are changed: Nö for 
Sarugaku, Kiami for Kia, On’ami for Saburé, 
Kanre and Komparu mstead of the old names 
Yüxak: and Bnman'i, H^j0gawa mstead of the 
old title Yawata H6j0e, oto. 

Most of Zeami’s terms are translated into 
English, a ure in general to be recom- 
mended, though for the sake of uniformity rt 
would have been better if the translators 
used the generally accepted English terms 
(e.g. ‘imitation’ or ' mimiory ' for monomane 
instead of ‘role playing’). Rather than 
extenmve annotations the authors have 
included four glossaries. These are followed 
by a survey of other extent translations of 
these treatises. All German translations (Benl, 
Bobner) are omitted, however. 

The k oontains far too many e 
errors, curiously en especially in Japanese 
words and names. are, besides, other 
errors that should have been avoided : the 
&ooompen texta of figures 18 and 19 are 


&nd Enami in the (p. 272, 
s.v. Komparu Mitsutard) RS De A akali 
a completely different troupe. 
Rimer and Yamazaki have succeeded in 
pad a readable translation, but 1t must 
seid that ther many additions and changes 
have inevitably resulted m s loes of some of 
the original flavour of Zeami’s writings. To 
illustrate my point, perhaps I may are 
own translation of a section in the 
dangi : ° The second [act] of the play Satgyo is 
iet. It has an archaic flavor. As for the play 
Rima, in later generations there probably 
will be nobody who will be able to appreciate 
it. That makes me feel sad. So [Zeami] said. 
As those ten pleya aro plays Do Das wa an aa 
a legacy, they should a all things be 
models. [Their] acting and music have to be 
Zeami] seid 
this.’ (E. G. de Poorter, M. is Sarugakw 


dangi : a description and asssssment with 
annotated Alblasserdam, 1088, 
doctoral thems, 132, $110.) Cf. Rimer and 


Yamazaki p. 215: ' e seoond half of the 
nö Pey Basa baa bara hase scam A y 
and solitary flavor. It demands an older style 
of el t performance. Zeam: said as well 
thas there would bo a few in later erations 
who could understand & similar play such as 
Kamala, a sad thought for him. He also set 
down the “ten plays" as a legacy [for the 
next generation], so that they might serve as 
guides. Thus these works can serve our troupe 
as models both-for text and for musio.’ 

What should be our Anal assessment of this 
book? The first sentence of the foreword 
claims that it ‘is full of " dew-like gems" 
valuable to a wide range of readers—from the 
serious student of Japanese culture to the 
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profeamonal theater practitioner in search of 
enlatgmg ihis understanding of his craft.” I 
hope to have made ıt clear, however, that the 
book, though valuable to the mterested non- 
specialist, the philological qualities to 
be of real value for the ‘serious student of 
Japanese culture’. 
x. G. ps POORTER 


PegNELoPR Franoxs: Technology and 
agricultural development im pre-war 


Japan. [xiv], 322 BP. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1984. £22.50. 


At first sight, Dr. Franoks's title seems to 
promise too much because what she offers is 
primarily s story of change m one small aree 
of northern K ü—the Sage Plam—and, 
one asks on should there not be a sub- 
title? But one finishes the book with & sense 
of admiration for the skill with which the 
author has woven the micro into the macro 
and covered virtually all the major oontro- 
vermes and themes in Japen's agricultural, 
technological and general eoonomio develop- 


ment. 

There &re throe cl -argued introductory 
chapters on first, the theory underlymg her 
approach to the relationships between teohno- 
logical change and economic structures and 
development ; seoondly, the characteristics of 
Japan's agricultural system (an excellent 
survey): and thirdly, the im of urban 
mdustrialisation on that agri system. 

Although chs. i and ui more or less inevitably 
(beceuse they embrace so many issues) give 
much scope for t about the nature 
and phanng of Japan's economic development, 
it seems sensible to aooept Dr. Francks’s 
disarmmg claim that the conceptual and 
temporal problems of phasing that develop- 
ment are not really central to her thesis, and 
to defer any academio wrangling for the final 

y cbe Her analysis so far seta 
adis or the main purpose, which is to 
explain how the rice-farmers of Saga succeeded 


drawing up and implementation of [an 
mrigation project] whose results were all 
that present-day development administra- 
tors would ask of such a scheme. [This was 
an carly case of the much vaunted an 
envied Japanese success m adapting known 

technology.’ (p. 278) 

Saga is not chosen because it is a repre- 
sentative microcosm of Japanese agriculture 
from the mid nineteenth century until the 
Beoond World War. It was, as Franoks 
stresses throughout, atypical. The pattern of 
agricultural practice included an irrigation 
system which imposed & complicated inter- 
weave of constramts on the diffusion of the 
improved methods of which have been 
credited with increased and, to a lesser 
extent, labour produ in the Meiji 
period. These improved methods (Meiji Naks) 
could not, Francks agues, be applied so 
effectively in Baga until the technology of 


fertalizmg and  irngeting—hugely time 


of urban industrializatzon upon the 
rural labour market. In brief, as labour 
flowed out mto the urban industry of northern 
Kytshi, where after 1900 heavy industry was 
developmg more rapidly than elsewhere, labour 
shortage in the countryside induced not 
only & concentration on the 
middle-sized (1-8 hectare) farms, which had 
to rely increasingly on family labour between 
1900 and 1940, but an urgent need for mechan- 
ized irrigation. 

The story is told in cha. iv-vui, which guide 
us, often enthraled, through the various 
stages of orims, of individual and oo-operative 
education, research and mnovation, govern- 
ment (induding local agency) help, persuasion, 
ic edison the involvement of manufac- 

es and utdlities, leaving us with 

farms in which large increases 

bour productvity had been 
the 1980s. Bo large, that Saga 
out as a proneer, whose success 
owed on & wide scele after the 
Becond World War. 

Dr. Francks uses many national, 
local, and secondary sources. These last include 
a large number of studies of Saga by Japanese 
economists and economic historians, at least 
one of whom, Isobe, uses the Iweyuru 
Saga Dankai, ‘the so-called Stage” m 
es sho ngnif anoe of the new irrigation 

and the structural economic 
change t both preceded and succeeded its 
ction. With Penelope Francks’s book, 


Mere 
in land and 
achieved 


‘the ''Baga Stage " in the evolution of 
Japanese ded has entered the litera- 
ture in t reviewer suspects 


tay vhethe pa be accepted on Francks’s 
terms will be debated with as much gusto as 
some of the other controversies she outlines. 
She has made use of Hayami's work but 
not feel that an extended 


top five ah that, while ut 
ve shows w came o 
moerore il 
i. ahd ae een ee lue She 
would, of course, point to the area which, 
within the prefecture, is the focus of her study : 
the farms of Saga County, which show the 
most spectacular progress. It would, however, 
be reassuring to see references to the absence 
of such productivity gains m com ES ARIS 
areas in other parts of Japan. It is gen 

agreed that net output m agriculture 

in the inter-war period, so that any 

with an improved performance will prom 
with national averages. Controversy over 
yields is, as the author fully recognizes, a 
constant in the agricultural historiography of 


Ja; 

oreover, one is able to calculate from 
Hayamy’s statistios (in À of agricultural 
growth in Japan, table 5.1) increases m rice- 


yields per tan (10 ares) for all Japan, and for 
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of western which are 
to those in unty from the 

mid 20e to the mid-80s. 
The new irrigation techn , introduced 
from 1928, together with a on early 


planting (a measure to eliminate that destruc- 
tive but marvelously named sanka meichd, 
three-brooded rice-borer) presumably had a 


again in response to a labour ahort- 

age). From Hayamu’s statistics, however, the 

County'a m performance after that of 

the mid-1 ee even by 
ths national average (9%), as wall as b 

tire group of western prefectures 
anche Tu nn (DY 
x 1095 give 11%. (All years are 5-year 


On boh land and labour por (which 


in ) much light 

pasty ied Seng diated eens do 

other areas whio ere affected by similar, If 

ne substantial, heavy industrialiation as 

enoed by northern Kyüahü. No 

e author is right to say that it was 

e one there, but even between 

1900 and 1914, there were shipbuilding and 

even steel companies on Honshü which might 
have been of s similar, if smaller, im 

on rural labour markets as that ex by 

Mitsubishi and Yawata. 

Neither the general of Ji 
eoonomio development, nor its tural 
history are by Francks as particularly 
5 a Ee gaat apes mee Gad a 
countries. In final cha aho states the 
a tc t ue that these aspects 
of Japan's experience could be ' models’ for 
growl: Inter alia ehè cutee the earlier oxag- 
geration of the very different inter- 
natzonal en ent, and the compatibility 

to-date mdustrial techniques with the 
em t of oonsiderable numbers of 
workers. She would no doubt a His i 
that her judgements on the speed of change 
Japan, and on such matters as Japan’s adop- 
tion of ‘ the best available techniques ' are not 
unoontrovermal. Tt ws also true to say that just 
as Japan developed when there were gro 
markets, so the idea of ‘ the model ’ develo 
when world industry and trade were growing 
rapidly, in the 1950s and 1960s. 

t could well be that there never was any 
satisfactory or useful model even then, yet 
in the 1980s there seam to be some countries 
in the Pacific Basin which have a better chance 
than most and which—oertamly this is argu- 
able—appeer to be developing with more than 

a wand oyo on Japan's example. There s 
little resson to De categorical: about which 
countries’ history may be relevant to them— 
or, mdeed, to those developed countries 
which, rightly or mrongly, consider Ja 
have some lessons for them. Since, as oks 
says, Saga was s peculiar case, with peculiar 
problems, and since, therefore, itt must be the 
nature not the technica] content of its response 
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that made rt & pioneer, then its message seems 
to be merely (?) that education, research and 
the co-operation of all groups in the seixure of 
opportunities may to great success. We 
oan all say Amen to that. 

Any doubts expremed about this book’s 
thesis are very tentative indeed, and are not 
cntaoisms of what is an excellent addition to 
the literature on what aston happened 
at a local level in Ja agriculture m the 
mter-war period. t um more than that. 
Cha iv is a first-rate account of the baok- 

life of the dy-farmer and his 
family in the battle land and water in the 
nineteenth oem &nd should certainly 
captivate those ers ın need of respite after 
the startlmg statistios of Saga’s achievements 
ted so dramatically at the end of ch. in. 
me lapses m proof-reading slightly mar an 
otherwise attractively presented volume which 
laces Dr. Francks firmly with the best 
Fapanologista, who have not only presented 
vivid pictures of Japanese Lfe, but have under- 
Mere their narratives with historical and 
statistionl analyals. 
SEYMOUR BROADBRIDGE 


Exxanann May: Die Kommerzsalester- 
ung der japamschen Lateratur in der 
späten Edo-Zeit (1750-1868). Rahmon- 
bedingu und  Entwicklungstend- 
engen erzahlenden Prosa m 
Zentalier ihrer ersten Vermarktung. xvi, 
254 pp., 18 plates. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1983. DM 68. 


Several about thu book should be 
made clear at the outset. First, as the subtitle 
reveals, it deals not with literature as a whole, 
moluding verse and drama, but exclusively 
with narrative . This 15 not becanse the 
activities of publishers did not take in verse 
and drama, indeed books of popular verse and 

ytexta ded sell. But sooordmg to May one 
oes not find in the oase of verse and drama the 
same marketing strategies and the mteraction 
between the public succeas, productaon methods 
and structure of a literary work that one does 
in the case of prose works. Secondly, rt 18 not 
with the study of narrative prose in itself, 
Le. with the content or literary qualities of 
individual works in the numerous ca of 
Edo prose, thet this book 14 concern It is 
not a history of prose literature in the period. 
May's discussion of the types and lines of 
development of narrative prose is limited to 
some nine pages and that of the character of 
the narratrves and how that affected their 
marketability runs to no more than six. The 
operative word is ‘marketability’; what 
interests htm is the social, cal and other 
conditions under which there took place from 
the mid No apum century onwards—par- 
ticularly the enormous on of Edo 
by this time—e increase in 
ee activity and narrative literature 
e more and more a consumer product 

very much moulded by the tastes of its audi- 
ence. Despite differences of form and content 
as great as those between, say, kibyðshs and 
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yomihon, narrative prose in general is character- 
ixed as gesakw (which May translates as ‘ım 
Spasse geschrieben’, ‘written for fun’ or 
‘ written to amuse’). It continued to develop 
as light (though not necessarily some) 
literature, written for publio consumption an 
not as an art form. y's concern is with the 
practical aide of this whole busmess—the 
conditions (including censorship) under which 
and the publio for which authors wrote, pub- 
lishers published, booksellers sold or lendmg- 
libraries (dealers m the busmess of lending 
books for profit) operated. 

No student of Japanese literature who knows 
anything about the Edo od will be un- 
familiar with the general und to the 
prose literature of the time. y's achieve- 
ment m this scholarly and very thorough book 
is to All out this general picture with a mass 
of detailed information taken from oontem- 
my sources on à whole range of subjects. 

is presonted 1m two main ohapters, one on 
tho external factors of hterary and the 
conditaons for the commeroialixation of litera- 
ture and the second on specifio aspects of 
commercialization, dousing the strategies 
and methods used m marketing the books 
themselves. 

The first of these two chapters begins with 
& section on booksellers and publishers, 
tracmg the development of the busmess from 
the beginning of the Edo period when printing 
activity first became widespread down to the 

development of commercial publish- 

ing in Edo m the eighteenth century and the 
development of mass production of illustrated 
booklets (Ædozüski), moves on to the role 
yed by lending libraries in providing the 
for a comprehensive commercialixation, 

and after discussing the organization of book 
production and the guilds of publishers, deals 
with the oontrols that were imposed on them 
by official censorship. In the next section of 

6 chapter May considers the extent to which 


writers in the Edo period were able to depend 


on ther ing for & living. What payment 
&uthors m the half of the period m&y have 
received is unclear, though it is hard to e 


that prolific and popular writers like Asai Ryd: 
or Saikaku did not receive some reward for 
therr lebours. On the other hand, after dis- 
cussing the social origin of prose authors in 
the later Edo period, May tells us that the 
emergence of entire ee gesaku 
writers seems to be a y late phenome- 
non, i not much before the turn of the 
eighteenth nineteenth oenturies. The final 
section of this cha is a study of the 
readership for prose ture; social differ- 
enoes are oonsidered, as well as the fact that 
readership for certain genres was limited to 
oertain types of people. 

In the ohapter on marketing es and 
methods, May begms with & look at 
practice m the first half of the Edo period, then 
moves on to discuss how the volume of book 
production was increased and the saleability 
of books improved by the use of illustrations 
and oolour printing, how the moreased demand 
for books was satisfled by the stereotyping of 
the product and by the formmg of teams of 
authors workmg in collaboration to ensure 
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conditions under which it was 
produced. He is of course aware of the danger 
that the more the mass-oconsumer a: of 
Edo e more 
it be dismissed as trivial and lacking in 
literary merit. In the flnal two pages of the 
main of hls study, where ho attempts & 
ort summation and look into the future, 
Es t palas to defend the literature apis 
such blanket of , stoutly 
averring that what he cells Morkiliteratur was 
not limrted to trash, but also constituted for 
all classes and levels of education the main 
area of literary activities which were ‘ serious’ 
and worthy of bemg taken seriously. Above 
all he maltam that it i io urgebt nae ot 
re-assesument on the bess of criteria different 
from those we use for our own individualistio 
and artistic literature, which us governed by 
aesthetic and formal standards. 

The t reviewer cannot suppress a 
certain feelmg that May somewhat overstates 
his case in his desire to combat the distrust of 
gesaku whioh he says Western scholars have 
taken over from Japeness oritios. youl 
seems desirable to keep an open mind about 
May’s views on the extent of the influence of 
Edo prose literature on modern Japanese 
novels: Tn this book ho does libe more than 

t at it, but oven in the very brief 
which he published a year or two ago Ú The 
“other” tradition— modern Japanese litera- 
ture and the structure of literary life in 
Tokugawa Japan"), his proposition remams 
very generalized, to little more than 
the fact that the form of some novels has been 
affected by their origin as serials in newspapers. 
The apparent inferenco in that paper that ther 
has been little from an Edo-period 
situation in which there was no dichotomy of 
fiction as art and flotion as entertainment at 
least needs much oloser and more detailed 
examination. 

D. N. MILLS 


Karó SmOioui: A history of Japanese 
literature. Translated by Don Sander- 
son. Vol 1: The years of isolation ; 


Vol m: The modern [xx], 
230 pp.; xvii, 307 pp. London and 
Basingstoke : Macmillan Press, 1983. 


£20 esoh. [Vol 1, 1979.] 


This work 18 too easy to criticize for what ib 
is not and very difficult to assess for what it is. 
What it is not in English it may be in Japanese, 
and readers in Japan and the English speaking 
West who came to it with similar expectations 
will emerge after 821 with very different 
Im ons of what have gained from it. 

tatle of the two-volume work in Japanese 
is Nihon bwagakushi, which is rendered 
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literally into English as A hi of Japansse 
literature to form the title of the three-volume 
translation. This book is a Nikon beagabushi, 
although an unusual one; it is not a history 
of Japanese literature. The latter statement 


could y be qualified by being re- 
prod ay; il nat only a history of Japan en 
ture”. 

Tn either language this is a largo and impos- 
ing work. In er language rts tone is 

y and there is a mixture of detailed 
ks aa and considered generalizations that 

be the hallmark of a work of scholarship. 
In English, however, it should not be presented 
es à work of scholarship in the accepted, 
narrow sense of that term (which would be 
indignantly demed relevance by the writers of 
the three prefaces). Other reviews have 
pointed out inoonsistencies and omissions, and 
this ıs inevitable if one expects a comprehen- 
sive history of Japeneso 
follows thro & unifled critioal approach. 
need a critioal apparatus 
of some kind. A work of such wide scope must 
include other specialists’ conclusions and these 
would be indicated m the notes. None of these 
three volumes has notes. 

This is a work which ıs meant to be read 
through. It cannot be dipped into when one 
needs some potted information for one's next 

one could reasonably expect 
a ' history ' of Japanese literature to be a work 
of reference, this one is poorly constructed and 


supplemented as such. bibliography, 
inoludmg editions which are not ° necessarily 


ow is one to find the 
ys in Vol o or 
t is clear that Kato 
important which he 
about Japanese literature and 
the statement rtaelf absorbed all his energies. 
The work does not bear many signs of rewriting. 
Tt does stand as the product of a ruah of 


creative in and it is here that we 
must look for its 

Some alue to Shitichi’s conception of 
literature can be gai from the translator's 


& record of thoughts and feelings, but it 
may bo less than a corpus of that 
olt political tracta about which no 
t oould be made. Strictly 


judgements are few in this work, being 


es the 
subject of Kató's study as ' writings of any 
os; that played an im role in the 
ke open of modern Japanese thought’ 
(p. x). 

Certeinly the main theme running through 
this work bolongs more to the history of 
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thought than of literature. Through the three 
volumes Kato traces what he refers to as ‘ the 
world-view’. This indigenous 

-view ‘does not include transcendental 
values’ but ‘affected the deeper levels of 
emotional life’ rather than reason and 
consciousness as in the West (1, 25). These 
otations are taken from the introduction in 


of specific of writing. For example, 
when three of exghteenth- 
century intellectual and focusing on the 


bunjin, Kato writes that ‘what was valued in 
al three was the immediate, the 
temporal and the asstheticall pes” (a, 
128-9). Or in discussing notes that 
the famous lines “ which have become popular 
catohphrases . . . are all connected to the 
feolmgs of a speciflo character in specific 
circumstances and say nothing about human 
in or about human oon- 

ditaon ' (rr, #01). So in Vol. nr we read of‘ an 
indigenous world-view which was (and remains) 
down-to-earth and practical and also empha- 
sized aesthetic values’ (p. 4) and of a novel 
which is ‘ a typical ion of the indigenous 
Lien he tenancy to emphasize the 
t and individual details (p. 45). 
apanese literature, in the very wide definition 
adopted here, either reflects a reliance on the 


triggered a 
cular situation, often pe ee or Bile 


basic components of Ja 
able m itself and it is to find it made 
outside the context of unfavourable comparison 
with the West. 


Apert from this general theme the work is 


fall of those flashes of t which enliven all 
intellectual conversations in Ja and are the 
raison d’être of the sudanka. often seem 


to have & tangible existence in Japan and À 
history of J literatwre has them in 
plenty. ' Verbal abuse was one of the glories 
of Edo culture ' (rr, 47) ;‘ Ja, have some- 
times fought and died in name of some 
there have been few occasions 
when they havo f $ and died for one’ 
(nr 68); ‘This of nature was 
. Bashd did not write about 
nature because the Japanese of the time (or 
any time) were y fond of it ; rather rt 
is use Bash? wrote of it that the Japanese 
have come to believe that thoy were, and are, 
fond of nature’ (ri, 99). The list of quotable 
sentences is vary long. 

Perhaps there is one quotation which sums 
up Kat5 Shiichi’s approach better than any 
other. He is seeking poetry, and that in a 
culture where the technical division between 
pour Mud ow kag poon But 

s view of literature allows him to discover 
porey atene re sasa 

+ is this which makes A history of Japanese 
literature s0 rewarding Magee cannot 
forgive Kat5 Shiiohi for spending six pages on 
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imagery ' (11, 72), when he describes Yoshida 
as ‘a poet not in his verses but because the 
ideals and behaviour of his life formed a kind 
of poetry ' ? 


BRIAN POWELL 


Tax Suarvama LEBRA: Japanese 
women: constraint and fulfillment. 
xi, 345 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii 1984. $18.95. 


This is a long and extremely thorough book 
about the ciu exporianose of momon to 
modern Japan. While it may not matoh the 
descriptive style of Bernstein's Horwko's world, 
the popularity of Delby's Geisha, or the 
historical detail of Sievers's Flowers in sali, 
Japansse women is oertamly the best overall 
stady to date of the way in which women act 
in, and react to, Japanese society and its 
constraints, 

The work concentrates on (1) women m 
Japanese woy (2) women vis-à-vis men; 
(3) women in temporal dimension of the 

cycle; and (4) women's sense of self- 
fulfilment. Lobra draws her data from a 
primary sample of interviews with some 57 
women of ages (although this sample is 
slightly biased towards the older, PAAR 

unger, generation), Irving in & hot sp 

Taori *a two hour train ride south 
from Tokyo’ and fictitioualy named Shixumi. 

Clearly, any book with such a wealth of 
data as this must present its author with a 
problem regardmg their organization mto 
ble units. Lebra chooses to set out 
her material in the form of a life-cycle analyms, 
with chapters on pre-marital constramts and 
optaons, the marital transition, marital 
involvement, motherhood, onal careers 
and . To these she adds a Conalumon, 
in which Japanese women's life histories are 
compared with those of Amerioan women, 
followed by a discussion of sex 
¿nd neutral on, together with life 
conditions. 

While this ıs a quite acceptable form of 

in i it can lead to a re- 
discumaon of themes raised in an earlier 
chapter. Moral training, for example, 1s one of 
those. Education 1s another. In ch. ii, Lebra 
talks about the way in which young women 
are educated, their moral traming and the 
paradoxes that emerge from oo-education at 
school Three chapters later, we read again of 
the way in which mothers socialize ther 
children, and while some of the points raised 
poy are brought in as a reminder, 
personally would have liked & section 
the mam points in the book's 

Conclusion. 

This criticiam is perhaps too petty for a work 
of this of scholarship. The best thing 


about apan women for apes wai 
the way in which Lebra consistently refrained 
from casting her subject-matter in mmplistio 
forms of explanation. She shows us how the 
education-mad mothers in fact form not one 
group, but two: those who aum for the élite 
course for their children; and those who try 


merely to kesp their children up to the a 
level. (We ale learn, incidentally, how it is the 
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children who frequently demand that their 
mothers become iku mama.) She also shows 
us how in the choice of spouse, rt 18 nota mere 
matter of muai (arranged) or rew'a (love) 
match, but that there are various types of 
these two basio forms of marriage. Choice and 
constraint are not ample dichotomies, but pass 
through a number of fine ons. 

This is but one example of & number of 
similarly acute observations on women m 
Japanese sooiety—rangimg from household 
organization, to patron—dient business re- 
lationships and membership of the new reli- 
gious movements. Anybody with any interest 
at all in Japanese society will benefit from 
reading this book and Japamese women should 
remain a standard work for many years to 
oome. 

BRIAN MONRAX 


Études coréennes de Maurice Courant. 
(Centre d'Études Coréennes du 
Collège de France. Cahiers d'Études 
Coréennes, N°. 1.) 293 pp. Paris: 
Editions du Léopard d'or, 1983. 

Tl faut remercier Daniel Bouchez du 
C.N.R.8. de s'étre livré au 1 et minutieux 
travail qu'a nécessité cette itlon. Comme 
il le dit dans son Avertissement, à propos des 
articles réunis, “La plupart ótaient tombés 
dans un oubli imménité. (Certains avaient 
souffert dès leur parution de la modestie de 
leur auteur, qui les avait oonfiés à des 
périodiques de trop faible notoriété. D'autres, 
méme publiés dans des revues autorisées, 
étaient, malgré leur mtérét, restés sans écho ' 
(p. 7. Daniel Bouche a eu également le 
mérite de remplacer les transcriptions de 
Courant per des systèmes plus connus des 

wies : ceux de | Frangaise 

Extréme-Orient et de Hepburn le 
chinois et le ja olu de Mobung et 
Reischauer pour le ooréen. Dans certains cas, 
des caractères chinois ont été msérés. 

Quand on compare la ‘ Lasto des travaux de 
Maurice Courant relatifs à la Corée ' oomportant 
21 titres qui fart suite à l'Avertissement, à la 
table des matières des Cahiers, on constate que 
11 articles seulement ont été réédités (les 
n°. 2, 8, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14 et 16). Daniel 
Bouchez justifie une partis de ces omissions : 
les n°. 1, ' Ré ire historique de l'admrinis- 
tration coréenne ’, 4, ‘ Bibliographie coréenne ' 
et 18, ' Supplément à la bibliographie ooréenne ” 
sont trop volumineux et tent des 

blicataons sé le n°. 12 est resté à 
"état de notes, le n°. 15 n'a pas été retrouvé. 
... Cependant, pour d'autres articles omis, les 
raisons inyoqu sont moms évidentes. 
Bouchex admet lui-même que les sur la 
Corée rédigées pour les Guides lle (n°. 
17) “ne sont pas es de valeur doou- 
mentaire. Courant y décrivait en 1904 la 
Corée et notamment le vieux Séoul tels qu'il 
les avait connus en 1890-82’ (p. 8). Même 


les chroniques 
allés re de 1908 à 1914. Rates 
toutefois que c'est à elles qu'il faut se reporter 


poar connaître le jugement nuanoé que 
urant sur le drame que vivait la 
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Corée . . 2 (p. 8). Le n°. 18 ‘ De l'alliance à la 
dommation. Étapes d'un protectorat’ a été 

ent écarté sous pretexte qu'il s'agit d'un 
‘ bref artacle de premse'. Il semble pourtant 
qu'il ne faille pes n oe genre de publice- 
tions, elles ont oontribuó à mon sens, tout 
comme les reportages de Jack London on les 
articles d'auteurs ou moins célèbres, à 
donner une image de la Corée qui & eu peut- 
être comme conséquence ultrme, Is décision 
des grandes puissances, à la fin do la seconde 
guerre mondiale, de placer 06 pays sous tutelle, 
mesure qui a toujours choqué ceux qui se sont 
livrés à une étude un tant soit peu approfondie 
de oe pays. 

Il n'en reste pas moins vrei que, grâce à 
Daniel Bouchez, nous disposons en un seul 
volume de présentation très agréable, des 
meilleurs articles de Maurice Courant. Dens 
son Avertissement, Bouchex les présente 
brièvement en quelques lignes précises. Ces 
articles permettent à ceux qui ne connaissaient 
Maunoe Courant que per sa ‘ Bibl 
coréenne ' de découvrir ou de redécou non 
seulement un savant, mais une personnalité 
très attachante, douée en plus d'un sens 
pont qae que les évènements n'ont pas démenti. 

trouve de remarquables synthèses, des 
idées neuves pour l'époque, mais qui ne sont 
pes dépassées de nos jours dans ‘Sur les 
principales périodes de l'histowe de Corte’ 
(n° 8, pp. 85 à 91); “La Corée jusqu'au IX* 
siècle, ses rapports avec le Japon et son 
influence sur la orvilisation japonaise’ (n° 7, 
pp. 118 à 189) ; ' Note sur les études ooréannes 
et Japonaises” (n? 9, pp. 177 à 190); ‘La 
Corée ot les puissances étrangères” (n? 14, 
pp. 233 à 252). Sont également intéressants le 
n° 2 ‘ Note historique sur les diverses espèces 
de monnaies ont été usitées en Corée ' 
. 18 à 88), Ís traductaon de le stèle du rol 
wanggact’o dans le n° 8, ' Stèle chinoise du 
royaume de Koguryo’ (pp. 145 à 175), le 
n° 10 ‘Sommaire et historique des cultes 
coréens’ (pp. 191 à 222), et le n° 16 ‘Un 
établisssment japonais en Corée, Pusan depuis 
le XV? siècle’ (pp. 253 à 291). ' Nous n'avons 
fait, dans les articles reproduits, aucune 
coupure, méme là où ils nous peraissalent 
dépassés ou inexacts ', déclare Daniel Bouchez 
dans son Avertissement (p. 11); quelques 
brèves notes auraient été cependant les 
bienvenues, surtout m les Cahiers se veulent 
une revue qui ne soit pes exclusivement 
lmmitée an cercle très étroit des ooréanologues. 

ANDRÉ FABER 


8. J. Tamprax : The Buddhist saints of 
the forest and the cult of amulets: a 
in charisma, hagiography, seo- 
tariamiem and millennial lem. 
(Cambridge Studies in Social Anthro- 
pology, 49.) xi, 414 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Preas, 
1984. £27.50 (paper £10.95). 
Tambiah's third major study of Thai 
Buddhism successfully unites the ethno- 
graphio, historical and sociological concerns of 
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his earlier works. For the first time, Tambiah 
examines in detail the tensions inherent in the 
Tha: Sangha between drradgoedsin and 


gimacinn, forest-d and village-dwelling 
monastic communities, between ganthadhura 
and vi , the duties of scholarahip 


and the duties of meditation, and between 
pahipatii (practice) and pariyatts (theory). 
Although as he pomts out (p. 58), these oppos- 
tions are nether eseman; homologous nor 
alear-out, none the leas ıt remains true that 
œ’ B usually identifled with ‘ medita- 
and that it is traditionally the forest- 
kak reclusives who have specialized in 
meditetion. An examination of the dialectic 
between these oppositions is therefore essential 
to an understanding of the contemporary 
structure of the Sangha in Thailand, and its 
relations to the lay community. Tambiah 
Approche this task primarily through a study 
meditation teachers of the north-east 
who represent the forest tradition. Their 
relationships with powerful lay ‘ patrons’ are 
examined through an analysis of the ‘ oult of 
amulets’ thro oh which some of these ascetic 
forest saints ibute their ' charisma ’ to 
their followers (p. 342 ). The central 
to explain how an ‘ moorporation it the pa pu 
phery into the central establishment’ (p. 129) 
takes place, when that periphery 1s represented 
by & group of recluses whose path, compared 
by Tambiah to tho medieval Cathartes (who 
may also have been mfluenced by oriental 
thought), constitutes an essential hee tel 
of the central establishment. 
historical canvas, Te bb ue magnifloently 
aketches in the major details of the relation- 
ships between the central polity and the forest- 
dwellmg monks of the periphery. Much of the 
power of this work, like that of its subject, lies 
in its ability to spen macro and micro levels 
ofm organization. This is achieved 
largely through a skilful use of condensed 
ethnograph 
The book. has two major Part 2 
(pp. 81-194) dealmg with the ` hagiography of 
a modern samt’ (Acharn Mun), and Part 3 
(pp. 196-274) dealing with the 'oult of 
amulets’. The first and last parts are more 
theoretical, Part 1 considering the ideal of the 
Arahat or saint in Theravida Buddhism, the 
function of meditation, and the tredition of 
the forest monk; Part 4, a ‘ theoretical 
clarifloation ' of Weberian notions of charisma, 
Mausman notions of the and Marxian 
notions of commodity fi with reference 
to the kwla oyole of goods in the Trobriands. 
This part also moludes a mgnificant section on 
the millennial movements which have formed 
around charumatic Buddhist leaders. 
Tambiah notes (p. 169) that this study does 
not attempt a oomprehensive of the 
meditation tradition m Thailand y. As 
he says, the tradition practised by the north- 
eastern forest teachers 18 neither the oldest nor 
the sole tradition in the country, and other 
forms of meditation are taught m both urban 
and monasteries. Su should 
have mi uded teachers like the Yen. Buddha- 
tases, (to whom Tambiah, 1976, referred as 
‘Thailand's foremost expounder of Buddhism ’). 
The biography of [dong PANA Radei Lang 
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Dam (mentioned on p. 882) might also have 
repaid detailed examination. The 
patronage he currently enjoys, his to be 
able to transport his followers to the devaloka 
realms, and his association with a ‘black 
monkey’ in a previous incarnation, might 
well have illustrated some of Tambiah’s main 
pomts about oen hery relationshi 
and the association of forest saints with wild 
beasts (and, one notes, with ethnic minorities), 
for the cult of amulets 18 not confined to forest- 
dwelling meditation teachers. Indeed, some 
might argue there was an essential oontradio- 
tion between them, which the biographies of 
Ven. Buddhatassa or even Acharn Qui, one 
of Acharn Mun's most prominent os, 
would have substantiated. But Tambiah 
argues that although Acharn Mun, the founder 
of the present-day north-eastern forest tradi- 
ton, was ‘no crude dispenser of charms and 
amulets’ (p. 186), nevertheless, a cult of 
medallions his likenees has developed 
since his death (P. 888), and that the ‘ tantric’ 
and ' rationalist ' successfully united 
in the personality of the Master have beoome 
Toren in the different personalities of his 
isciplos. In a similar way, Achara Mun's own 
peripatetio wandermgs to wild and inecoesnble 
retroats and final attamment of enlightenment 
‘near a remote hill-tribe village’ (p. 96) 
contrast y with his disciples’ establish- 
ment of a ‘network of parent and ter 
monasteries’ (p. 844), radiating in a ular 
way around each. 

t 18 this sort of paradox which Tambiah 
seeks to develop, and his main concern is thus 
to account for the potential of the ‘ routmized 
monastio networks’ (p. 834) established by 


these forest saints to weld ed the most 
remote portions of the social field which mer 
represent with the ' hierarchy of merit ' wh 


is seen to characterize Tha: social relations 
(p. 842). The ‘new oonjuncture between 
religion and commerce’ (p. 274) is admirably 
illustrated by the case-study (ch. ix) of a 
kathina offermg made at Acharam &n's 
mountain Der by members of the 
Bangkok Commerce through & 
Nee tal businessman who had become his 
disciple, when 40,000 bronze amulets were 
specially commismoned. Here we can clearly 
se how such relationships are forged and 
mantained, as we do again in the discussion 
of the of north-eastern forest 
monks by the - royal temple of 
Wat Bovonniwet m ok thro the 
medium of the aristooratio Thammayut sect 
to which most of them belong (pp. 183-01). 
In this context ft t also have been valuable 
to inquire into original reasons why 
Acharn Mun (whose biography is extensively 
recorded m Part 2) jomed the Thammsyut 
sect, and the mgnificance of one of his main 
disciple's, Achara Chü's, ordination into the 
other major sect, the Mahänikäi. 

It is, however, y through the use of 
biography that Tambish achieves his most 
er | fusion of synchronic pe ie with 
diachronic description, for the crux of the book 
is his presentataon of the biography of Achara 
Mun written by his disciple, the y 
famous Acharn Mahe Bua, as a cele on of 
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‘the powers of the Buddhist virtuoso asa man 
of charismatic powers’ (p. 140), followed by 
Tambiah's own biography of the life of Maha 
Bus. This shows how such lives reproduce in 
easential features the lives of their masters, in 
what is seen to be an unbroken succession, 
ultimately informed by accounts of the life of 
Buddha. At the same time, the pertioulari 
den links formed by Achara Maha Bua with 
Wat Bovonnrwet are presented by Tambish as 
part of an ongoing sectarian attempt by the 
Abbot of Wa vonniwet to rival Phra 
Phimolitham’s popularization of meditation 
for the masses from Wai Mahathat, head- 
quarters of the rival MahäAnik&i Order. Again, 
however, the oppositions are not homologous 
or clear-cut, since the strength of the 
Thammayut Order m the north-east through 
its sponsorship of the forest monks is counter- 
balanced the greater numbers of north- 
easterners from poor rural bao in the 
er echelons of the Mah&nikAi (pl 188). 
ambiah shows how such biogra are 
moulded by a tradition of hagiographlo writing 
of the carita or avadina in a wide 
discussion which takes us beck to the 
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Eine and of à of the Buddha in 
the T and of his immediate 
acolytes in popolar tradition, through the 
biographies of the Arahat in nineteenth-century 
Sri Lanka and elsewhere. For exam the 
importance of their mothers in the of 
both Acharn Mun and Achara Maha Bus (p. 
880) is related to the Buddha’s own legendary 
enlightenment of his mother. There are other 
exam of women in Thailand and Burma 
who have founded or directed monastic oom- 
munities and are believed to be, if not Arahat, 
at least Sotdpanaa (Stream-Enterers), and rt 
may be that the forest tradition allows a much 


greater ty to women than is generally the 
case in Theravada Buddhism. 
By employmg (p. 182) the notion of ‘ indexi- 


cal symbols’ (variously applied to saints and 
hermitages, biographies and amulets) to 
encompass the context m which these symbols 
are pragmatically created as well as their 
semantic backgrounds, Tambiah attempts to 
communicate the ourious sense m which 
history itself is relived through the 6 06 
of going to a meditation master and 

from him the mental exercises required for the 
pr&otioe of meditation. As Maha Bus put it 
of hw own experience with Acharn Mun, they 


felt they were ' ing the time when the 
Buddha taught his les, that in fact the 
venerable Master was d the Dharma 


which was to him the Absolute Present’ (p. 

104), This m m fact a sort of h 
comparable to the way in which the baram: 
or accumulated perfections of a sage are 
embodied in the amulets he makes or blesses, 
or which bear his Hkeness. 
Thus the cetiya (glossed as ‘ remmders’ of 
the Buddha, p. 201) which may be classed as 
bodily relics, sacred texta, associative (e.g. 
ee ae and robes) or conventional relics 
ae from the Bodhi tree, other 
uctrons), provide ‘ fields of 


re s xo s ecl M 
harvests ’ Mr pae a ies, as well as 
buddharip Port uddha), provide 
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what Tambiah terms ‘continuity through 
repHoation ?, while amulets, like monks, may 
be referred to as phra. The amulets omenire 
represent, then, ' sedimentations aE pon 
(p. 208), objectrfioataons of aharia thro 
which the relationships between ascetic m 
and their powerful devotees are concretely 
manifested as the amulets are transformed into 
a world of exchange of material goods, com- 
mercial transactions and building. 
Thus amulets may sell for 35,000 dollars (p. 
220), and their owners vie with one another 
for their possession. The classification of amu- 
lets in ch. xv, together with case-studies and 
informants’ views of their uses, 18 particularly 
valuable ethnography, as also are the dosorrp- 
tons of the process whereby amulets and other 
Buddha rmages are ‘ A h such 
rituals as the ‘opening of the eyes’, in ch. 
Ivii. As Tambish observes, the legendary 
history of the travels of regalia and palladia 
such as the Phra Rihing and ‘Emerald’ 
Buddha, vide a geneelogy of the galactic 
relations Bouth-Kast Asian polities 
in the past (p. 241), at on it is therefore 
entarely appropriate to consider with 
saintly biographies and monastio cles. 
In his discussion of some of the literature on 
millennia] Buddhism (including the Telakhon 
cult of the Karen), Tambiah conmders "s 
view—that the arakat model represented by 
Achara Mun mey be a fairly recent phenomenon 
influenced by example of Ledi Sayadaw 
problematic’ (p. 805). 


resolve if Tambiah's 
aw aoaaa tradition m South-East Asia is 

any sense at all. although the 

of Spiro's dualism 
and Buddhism is well founded, it is possible 
that Tambiah may have under-eetimated the 
prevalence of alchemy m Burma in his 
(p. 310) 315) dismissal of Spiro's (1970) distinotion 

eschatological’ and ‘ millennial’ 
= Here a consideration of 
ola] figure of Phra Mălai (anona 
. 859), and his interview with the future 

might have h clarify the role of 
the phd mi bun (p. 249), and tbe longevity 
sometimes attributed to the arahat (p. 29). 
Tambiah may be right in his assertion that the 
weakness of the search for an underlying con- 
dition of ‘ all’ millennial Buddhist movements 
m South-East Asia has lain m the “cut made 
between infrastructure and superstructure’ 
and the ‘ attemp 1o maka dnb edo qs 
sion of the other ' (p. 318). But I 1p 
feeling that what has been most overlooked 
the inter-ethnic component common to almost 
all such movements, and that a theory which 
fully took this into account might be able to 
solve the problem of the relationship between 
levels. oreover, in the closing chapter, 
Tambiah firmly associates the ‘ propensity to 
seek contact with transcendent powers 
sessed by the world renouncers’ , expressed in 
the growing “ fotiah iam of amulets ’, with the 


‘crisis of legi ' experienced by the 
‘raling elements sectors of the 
society’ (p. 345) after the ooll& of the 


establishments in Indochina. Surely it would 
fe seron to dissoniata athar phenomena, sual 
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as the increase in lay meditation and urban 
support for forest monks, from this crisis of 


legitimacy ? It might not then seem in- 
appropriate thet, as conmdered, milen- 
movements such as that led by Saya San 


should have centred ire mmular crises in 
the ene pa or of power . 817). 

Tambish's d. on the pheno- 
menon of the SALA monk in the stream of 

, which stress the importance of the 

Bud fo a community, & ha, and 
the essential tionship between this, yusa 
and his society, ina critique of the stil common 
mterpretation of Buddhism as a life-den: 
faith, is well judged. The reden work of Ehre 
Rajevaramuni (1988) in Thailand has also 
em nana the sootal dimension of the 
B s message. The pri opposition 
which continues to absorb biah 1s that of 
world oonquerer, world renounoer, the forest 
&soetio and the busnessman in society. Yet 
this fundamental opposition has been both 
deepened and clarified by the others which this 
book oonmders. In this difficult and profound, 
penetratmg and lucid work, Tambiah has 
attempted to distill the essence of Thai 
Buddhism. While this may remam an impos- 
mble task, he has gone & Tióng way towards 
achieving his aim. 

The laok of a bibliography is disappo 
Thammatyid (p. 107) sho dread Then maa 


NICHOLAS TAPP 


Davi» P. CHANDLER: A h of 
Cambodia. xvi, 297 pp. Boulder, 
Colorado: Westview Press, 1983. 


(Distributed b 
Co., Erasmus 


£21.75.) 


We are told at the outsct that this book 15 
‘the first scholarly rps of Cambodia to 
peer in English,’ and the attempt in any 

estern language ‘to chronicle Cambodian 
history from rts i to the 20th oen- 
tury’. There are in fact logica] reasons why 
historical on Cambodia in recent 
decades has been confined to one or another 
of the major phases of the country’s long 
history. A hiatus in the source materials, 
reflecting a complete politica] and cultural 
transformation around the middle of the four- 
teenth century has meant that most scholars 
have chosen to either in the 
Angkorean and pre- orean periods or else 
m the period since that great divide. Even the 
nineteenth-century Khmer chronicles start 
with eventa after c. 1850, leaving us to depend 
for earlier periods, on the study of temple 
complexes, statuary and mscriptions One of 
the valuable features of the present study, 
therefore, 1s that it encompasses both ancient 
and modern Cambodia in a mngle framework 
of reference. Altho not himself g specialist 
in the earlier peri the author presents a 
coherent and balanced survey of what 18 mn 
about them—ineludmg & particulari 


chapter on the reign of Jayavarman s 
twelfth early thirteenth oenturies). Even i 


Bowker Publishing 
ouse, Epping, Essex. 
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that early stage, conflict between Angkor 
(predecessor of modern Cambodia) and Champe 
(what is now Central Vietnam) was an impor- 
tant theme: but with the difference—by 
contrast with the twentieth century—that 
Jayavarman responded to Cham raids on 
ae by oonquermg and annexing Champe. 

e book also provides full and interesting 
coverage of events during the nineteenth 
century, for which Chandler does have 
specialist knowledge ; and it provides a useful 
account of the em 06 of an independent 
Cambodia after 1945. Another strength of 
Chandler's book is that it makes some attempt 
to explore the social and economic aspects of 
Cambodian history, despite the limitations of 
the source material. 

Yet in spite of these virtues, the reader us 
likely to feel that Chandler has not fully oome 
to grips with his subject, and m cular that 
he does not provide 8 sufficiently penetrating 
analysis of the problem of oontinuity from pre- 
Angloran to post-colonial times. What has 

Cambodia rmportant, first as a major 
centre of South-East Asian civilization, and 
in more recent periods as a focal point of 
regional conflict, is the fact that it 18 the one 
oi io "ma belongs to both the “ mainland ' 

e ‘maritime’ halves of South-East 
Asia. Chandler does more justice to the former 
than to the latter aspect of this dual character 
of Cambodian history. True, at one point he 


notes the importance of the ‘ element 
in that history—but he does not uy: up the 
idea. He also indicates the cant role 
played by Portuguese and 8 adventurers 
in the late sixteenth century. But he does not 
recognize the fundamental mmportance of trade 
in shaping the society and politics of the area 


throughout the centuries, from the time of 
Oc-Eo (which may or may not have been the 
pita of Fu-nan) to the heyday of Sıhanouk- 


6 (Kompong Som) as the key supply-point 
for Vietnamese Communist armies the 
Americans in the late 1960s. ailure to 


recognize this distmotive feature of Cambodian 

history means that the book also fails to 

ohne fully the dynamics of Cambodian 
tacal life. 

P Ther us probably a direct connexion, more- 
over, between this omismon and Chandler’s 
refusal to offer detailed treatment of the critical 
period between 1594 and 1794. By SE 
those two oenturies m the long period whi 
he dubs 'Cambodia's dark ages’, from the 
decline of Angkor to the early nmeteenth 
century, he places far too much emphasis on 
the growing shadows of Thai and Vietnamese 
dommation and far too little on the substance 
of Cambodian survival. He does not mention 
at all the reign of Ram Thupdey Chan (1042— 
59), the one Cambodian king to be oonverted 
to Islam; nor the conflict with the Dutch 
which oocurred in the 1640s. Nor does he 
oover the succession crisis at the end of that 
reign, whioh was the reel t for 
Vietnamese intervention. Had ' y ' and 
Islamic influence predominated in Cambodia, 
r&ther than Vietnamese and Thai, the whole 
subsequent history of the oountzy would have 
been utterly different. But the author does not 


even ask that question. 
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The author may well reply to such critiasm 
by pleading reasons of space. Certaml 
cannot expect to find everything incl 
te eh ee ui A publisher 

to make such claims for the 


oe ofa konght pethane 
to ehay, kaa leg more room in whi 


to fulfil those ambitions. 
B. B. SMITH 


Lorraine  Gmsrok (ed): Centers, 
symbols and hierarchies : essays on the 
classical states of Southeast Asa. 
(Monograph Series No. 26.) x, 241 pp. 
New Haven: Yale University South- 
east Asia Studies, 1983. 

Tho study of the classical or pre-colonial 
state in South East Ama has received & great 
deal of attention in recent addressing 
many issues and questions which had been 
neglected earlier. e volume under review 
contains six further contributions by 
who in several instances have bro new 
ground. The introduction by the editor 18 a 
useful discussion of some of the issues mvolved 
and deserves to bo ad in ite Oa a 

Jan Wiseman Christie's ossay, ja and 
Bama: tho classical state in carly Java’, is 
. Using primarily 


published essa who were 
not convinced before his contention that 
casentially little in the nature of the 


Taken lara Pa re and, 
SAN a cree de hat 
Taken has been neglected in the past 


establish its in & oontext as yet 
largely untou extra-regional foroes. 
From the the nineteenth century, 


emay ‘Go 

aspects of the of King Duang’. Using 
chronicles and contem sources, 
he suggests that in the face chaos and 


rituals formed the core of the king's 
activities. Anthony Dey’s ‘The drama of 
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Bangun Tape’s exile in Ambon: the poetry 
nana Sa ikan 1880-1858 ' analyses 

about a kmg who was removed 
ril oe by the Dutch and forced into exile 
in Ambon. The poem demonstrates the 
mportance of ritual and symbol for the legiti- 
macy of the ruler even after he is deposed. The 
only contribution by a non-historian in the 
volume, Shelly Errington’s ‘The place of 

in 


argues, eae 
that, disparate as six papers are, they 
share common themes about the nature of 
hierarohy m relation to whatever was oon- 


sidered sacred in the l ideologies of 
the classical states. rue i however, 


whether the & the bon Ë have taken 
has not made conclusion inevitable 1f not 
fully convincing. An approach to the study of 
the state that rer for the 
phenomenology of symbolic action must lead 


Posto study ues atoll and ldéss df lepi- 
which surround any state. In the case 
of the earliest classical states, this may be the 
most reasonable & given the oity 
of deta available. “But far more Lawan kh kai el 
states, such an & begins with & denial 
on the part of researcher of 
of other areas of power and control which are 


central to the and nature of the state. 
No ons gaten ue argue that the 
phenomenology of action provides & 
sufficient point of for the study of 


the modern state in 
where. Why should we assume it for the clasu- 
oal stato ? studies of the classical state 
will have to consider what the state did and 


-East Asia or else- 


the functions it served for society. Power is 
more than bol and power is what the state 
is about. theee future studies are under- 


taken, however, students will have the advan- 
tage of these essays from which to build & more 
complete picture of the classical state. 


R. H. T. 


Mriogagr W. Youna: Magioians of 
Mawumanua : liming mS Kalauna. 
x, 317 pp. Berkeley, Los es and 
London: University of ornia 
Press, 1983. £19.95. 


This book results from three fleld-work 

to the village complex of Kalauna, on Nid 

or Goodenough Island in the Solomon Sea, 
north of New Guinea. Young made two of 
these trips after the publication in 1971 of 
Fighting with food, his study of Kalauna social 
structure and systems of exchange. With only 
470 inhabitants, Kalauna is divided into sixteen 
closely situated hamlets, whioh gives one same 
idea of the mtensity and com 


hostility 
nn histories of 
shifting loyalties and treachery worthy of & 
Machiavellian prince. Young recites a sequence 
of m reconstructed biographies, and 

autobiographies, in order to explore the 
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ways men relive the myths of thar descent 
groups and allow them to shape the course of 
their own lives, often with oon- 
sequences. Central to his account 1s the notion 
of ‘ victumage’, taken from Kenneth Burke, 
which exists in a projective form as ‘ scape- 
goeting ' or vicarious sacrifice through venge- 
ance, homicide and sorcery, or an introjective 
system of self-sacrifice. Both forms also occur 
together and are exemplified in myths of 
heroic victims. ' Kslauna people seem to read 
them own history in terms of the complex 
mterplay of these themes of viotimage.' 
Young's onentation myth is the story of the 
make-man and sun spirit Honoyeta Honoyeta 
deoeivos his two wives by sending them to the 
shore to All bottles with salt water, where he 
appears disguised asa much younger man who 
ves them fish, a disguise made poesible by 
fis ability to shed his skin. When the wives 
to suspect his trick, one finds the skin 
tears it up. Outraged, he leaves the village 
and wanders across the island to Iwabu, where 
mare provokes. the: villagors tt 
point where they out him to. pos 
attempt to oook him. They find that oo 
they have dissected him they oan nerther Kill 
nor cook him. At his insistence they bury him 
in a stone grave on the mde of a mountain. He 
then gives them magio to oause the sun to 
create droughts and spoil harvests and other 
magio to cause the crops to prosper. However, 
his persecutors die on the followmg evening. 
Honoyeta's anger introduces the theme of 
wmmwews or destructive resentment, which 
appears ominously m several of the biographi- 
narratives that follow. Throughout the 
myth, Honoyeta is provocative, deceitful, 
destructive and self-destructive. Apparently, 
in the eyes of the islanders the pinnacle of his 
deoert 18 the fact that he provoked men to take 


upon themselves guilt for wrongmg him and 


responsib for the disastrous consequences 
this act for men. Today some connect 
that to the Biblical view of original an 


and identify Honoyeta with Christ. 

Young sets aside a of mostly oom- 
parative methods of elucidating the Honoyeta 
myth in order to emphasize the Freudian 
themes of oral on and father-son 
competition, though in fact Freudian analyms 
does not play much part m the book. In the 
present case 1t is somewhat l dears arr that 

Soig Are precisely 

the story and the oulture ap 
Seale ello S Maan Cones 
concepts of genital and anal stages. Further- 
more the recurrent themes of excess and self- 
imposed restramt, particularly wrth reference 
to food, would seem to require more than 
merely ing conmderation of the anxieties 


produc by recurring cycles of abundance and 


Honoyeta’s myth is followed by the secular 
legend of Malaveyoyo (6. 1850-1900) who, 
thwarted in his attempt to assume leadership 
of Kalsuna, retahated by induomg famme 

h magio and encouraging the people 
to fi 
of Malaveyoyo and his victims live side by mde 


in Kalauna, and their relations are laden with 
the effects of his atrocrties. He is credited with 
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having introduced and 
competitive food exchanges. M A s 


l leads in to the biography of the model 
v constable Tobowa (1914—64), who 
bolstered his despotuum by encouregmg the 
villagers to believe that he ate corpses and 
sorcery them. There then 

ollow accounts three elders, mM 
Iyahalhna and Kimaola, with whom Y. 
worked. The first two had died and the t 
had barely esca bemg killed in revenge for 
his own self-confessed sorcery by 1979. 

Young's book presents an almost unrelentang 
narrative of destruction and self-destruction. 
Even the village had dispersed, 
‘broken under its own weight’, by 1977. 
Yo writes that in the past Kalaune's 
inhabitants had come together from the slopes 
and ridges, dirpersed back to them and come 
together again. He thmks this may happen 
agam in the fature, and some former villagers 
now living on the slopes declared their inten- 
tion to return eventually. The book 1s clearly 
written and an impressive exploration of 
biography moulded by myth. 

E. W. BARNES 


AIR Comer MARSHAL Sra DAvID Luz: 
Eastward : a history of the Royal Air 
Force wx the Far Kast, 1945-1972. 
xxi, 280 pp., 32 plates. London: 
HMSO, 1984. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir David Lee's account 
of Royal Air Force operations m the Far East 
during the years which followed the end of the 
Beoond World War 1s 8 successor to his previous 
volume which dealt with RAF operations in 
the Middle East during the same od 
(reviewed in BSOAS, xrv, 1, 1982, 166), and 
it has the same es of detailed knowledge 
of organtsati d technical problems which 
distmguished tho í first work. Tho book xw 
drvided into apan on roughly chronolo = 
linee spannmg the period from 1945 to 1 
the major episodes in the history of RAH 
tions are exammed in their appropriate 


The first third of the book oonoerns the 
peon enis of the tranmtion from war to peace 
uring the years 1945-48. Lee with a 
description of the situation of the at the 
time of Japan’s surrender. At that time the 
major new undertaking was to have been 
Operation , the assault on the Dutch 
East Indies. With the surrender the character 
of this operation was entirely altered and RAF 
units were empl in evacuating Allied 
prisoners kaa O aja aana 

ese troops, and trying to hand over con- 
trol to the Dutch in a mtuation dominated by 
the claims of the Indonesian nationalists. Only 
after the handover to the Dutch was com- 
eted in the &utumn of 1946 could the RAF 
to plan for & peace-time role m the Far 


The first problem was to develop a man 
bese to replace India. This base had to be 
Singapore and a substantial part of the book is 
devoted to describmg the dovelo ent of ips 
aur facilities at Singapore. It is boron 
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note how, after the dissolution of South East 
Ans Command, the Services were te 
independent of one another. A from loa 
co-ordinating committee ere were no 
arrangements for co-operation between the 
Services exoept in London ; each oommander- 
in-chief reported seperately to the appropriate 
ministry in London. Even when Tur East 
Command was created in 1963 ıt was not an 
immediate success because of the traditions of 
For Eastern Service independence. In this 
respect there is & marked contrast with Middle 
Eastern experience. 

The two major new operations in which the 
RAF was mvolved were the Malayan Emer- 
gency and the Indonesian Confrontation. 

ooounta of these operations oocupy = large 
part of the seoond two thirds of the book. 

ing the Malayan Emergenoy the role of 
the was & minor one and was primarily 
conoerned with the support of ground forces 
by reconnaissance, transport and supply, as it 
was difficult to find and hit ground targeta in 


the jungle conditions. The RAF became 
remarkably at dropping supplies—lees 
than one & half oent of all supplies 


dropped during the whole oum were lost 
—but this success was paid for by a heavy 
casualty rate among the air crews, four times 
as high as that of the infantry they su 

The yan Emergency is notable for the 
first major use of helicopters, which were 


deep jungle locations. The experi 
gained in operating helicopters in such con- 

ons was to be of importance in the develop- 
ment of modern warfare ; Malaya oan be seen 
as & trial run for Vietnam. 

The Indoneman Confrontation was much 
shorter in duration than the Mala Emer- 
gency—only four years against ve. Many 
of the s tasks were similar to those per- 
formed in Malaya and the use of helicopters 
was further ed, for example m the 
tactioal oyment of 105 mm. howrtaers. 
Bat in addrtaon to ground support work the 
RAF had to provide for air nios ssa 
possible Indonesian air attacks on the Smga- 
pore base and other locations. Severe political 
constraints were placed upon the RAF in order 
to avoid open warfare with Indonesia, with 
the consequence that the RAF was left with 
the almost im ble taak of trying to defend 
against hit and run ettacks. But Lee endorses 
the opinion of the necessity for political 
constraints. 

The last chapters relate to the end of Far 
East Command follo the 1968 decision to 
withdraw from east of Suez, a decision which 
came as an unpleasant shook to Far East 
Command which had believed that it would be 

after the withdrawal from Aden and 
the Gulf. Lee notes the 1rony that there was 
discontent in the RAF in 1 because men 
who wanted to leave were obliged to stay on 
and in 1987 because men who wanted to stay 
feared that they might have to leave. But 
despite some mmor modifications the decision 
stood and on 81 October 1971 the HQ of Far 
East Command was closed. 

The value of this book is principally to the 
military historian who wishes to know of the 
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onal and o tional problems en- 
countered m the Far interest- 


mg are the comments on the suitab of the 
various aircraft employed. The comments 
endorse the view that aircraft must have time 
to settle in to new areas and that the loss of 
RAF bases m the Far East (and Middle East) 
must diminish the effectiveness of any future 
RAF operations in these areas 
M. E. YAPP 


Denise Paume : La statue du com- 
mandeur : essais d'éthnologw. 340 
pp. Paris: Le Sycomore, 1984. 
Fr. 120. 


La status du commandeur 18 a collection of 
essays (most of which have been previously 
pus ed) touchmg upon several themes in 

. Paulme's past researoh, inol oral 
literature and the analysis of ritual m ca. 
The title of the book, which refers to a motif in 
European literature, is taken from the only 
essay m this collection which does not directly 
address Afmoan subject matter. In her intro- 
duction, Mme. Paulme asks her readers’ 
indulgence for this incurmon into a field which 
ahe asserts is not ‘her own’. This reviewer, 
however, was less troubled by the incursion 
itself (for it is a fascinating essay) than puzzled 
by the selection of the title of this article for 
that of the book, which 1s rather mul for 
a volume which is predominantly about 
Africa. 

Reviewers do not usually analyse the titles 
of books, But in this case, the 1ssue is not 
entirely irrelevant, because fully one-third of 
the text of this volume is devoted to a single 
casey entitled ‘ Une religion synorétique en 
Côte d'Ivoire: le culte Deima’. To have 
selected this title for the book would no 
doubt have been even more misleading, al- 
though this essay i oonstitutes the 
oore of the book and is the example in it 
of the of Mme. Paulme's analytical 
skills. Tuc pubiuhod in 1902 (in Cahiers 
d'Études Africaine), ‘Une religion syn- 
crétique ' explores the origins and development 
of an anti-sorcery cult among the Bété in the 
region of Delos, north-west of Abidjan. Rich 
descriptive detail, including biographies of cult 
members and liturgical texta, is complemented 
ie careful analysis of the various influences 
( can, Christian and Islamic) which have 
informed and affected the beliefs and practices 
of the oult. Its major innovation centres not 
only upon its unequrvoca] renunciation of 
' black magic’ but upon an inmstence on the 
personal internalization of this doctrine : ‘ Nul 
ne doit souhaiter de mal à son voisin, chacun, 
dasa la or dott acoomplir a 
presque surkumain d'y renoncer ' (p. 205). t 
if, as Mme. Paulme this basio dootrine 
d a sharp with the African past, 
other aspects of the cult reveal a pattern of 
continurty, for example, the central role of 
dreams and vimons in its ems, the African 
mould into which biblical stories have been 

and the positions of leadership 
assumed in the cult by women who have 
renounced normative conjugal roles. In other 
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words, this is an excellent case study ofreligious 
and innovation in Africa which draws 
upon Mme. Paulme’s wide range of research 
interests and experience. 
LOUIS BRENNER 


Aut AMAHAN: Abadou de Ghoujdama : 
peuplement et vis idienne dans un 
mbage du Haut- marocain. Étude 
soco-linguistique. (Comptes rendue 


du Groupe Linguistique d'Études 
Chamito #4mitiques, Supplément 11.) 


243 pp, 4 plates. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1983. Fr. 120. 


This account, written by a member of a 
small peasant community of the High Atlas 
mountains of south-west Morocco, 1s 
thoroughly to be recommended not only to 
Ber but to anyone interested m tradi- 
tional society. It 18 not strictly speaking the 
work of a professional social anthropol or 
linguist, but rather a series of loosely connected 
studies carried out by someone who, while 
not unaware of the theoretical tenets of these 
disciplines, has kept his observations refresh- 

factual and personal. 

ki kananga 7 e NG E 
population of slightly over 1,000, mtuated as 
the orow flies some 40 kilometers to the south- 
west of Demnat and about 100 kilometers by 
roed from Marrakesh. The author deals first 
with the history of the tribe in which Abadou 
18 atuated, the Igh*jdamn, dra on the 
evidence of the Arab historian Ibn dun 
and on local tradition, and paying particular 
attention to its political organization before, 
during, and after the domination of the region 
by the Glam. 

He then turns to tho village itself with the 
legend of its foundation, ing mteresting 

els from as far away ar Kabylie. There 

[lows a detailed study of time divimon at 
Abedou, firstly the drvimon of the 24-hour day 
in terms of meals, prayers and irrigation turns, 
then of the lunar and solar years aocordmg to 
independent systems of reckoning which 
operate concurrently. Thus is followed by & 
perallel study of ev y life m relation to 

the divisions of the house and its pre- 
cts and the material and ritual practices 
associated with each of these; the birth, 
growth and death of a house and ita inhabitants 
over a period of some three generations ; the 
divisions of the land, frrigated and non- 
irrigated, attached to the village and the 
importance of urigation m the lfe of the 
community. 

The fourth part cf the book conmsts m a 
genealogical study of the families of the 
community, taking each lineage m turn and 
tracing some of these back to the early 
eagles or even the seventeenth century. 

is putely male picture of tribal ancestry 
18 balanced a most interesting study of 
some of the more important marriages oon- 
tracted over the same period and of their 
significance in terms of local politics. Popula- 
tion movements, includmg both temporary 
&nd permanent immigration, are then dis- 
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cussed along with their changing patterns and 
motivations. 

A final brief chapter deals with the con- 
sequences for the everyday life of the com- 
munity of changing patterns of communication 
and the introduction of new consumer products. 
The book ıs well provided with mapa, tables, a 
glossary of Berber words and expressions and 
a good mdex. 


JAMES BYNON 


ELIZABETE IslOHEI: A history of 
Nigeria. With a contribution by Peter 
Uche Isiches. xix, 579 pp. London, 
Lagos and New York: Longman, 
1983. £19.95 (paper £7.95). 


Elizabeth Allo Imchei, Professor of Histo 
at the Unrvermty of Jos, has proved h 
one of the most prolific scholars in the Nigerian 
acedemic soene over the decade. Con- 
centratmg ongmally on the historical tradi- 
tions of the Igbo-speakmg les of south- 
eastern Nigeria, Professor oder has amoo 
extended her honsons as editor and writer to 
the more general history of Christianity in 
Nigeria as well as to the much too neglected 
historical traditions of the populations ın- 
kin paca to Plateau State. he present 
volume, by far the most substantial m her 
scholarly corpus, should become the standard 
history of Nigeria for use on the university 
level. Atenas to ap h the history of 
Nigeria as a whole on thematic lmes, Isiche1 
demonstrates the breadth of her reading m a 
multitude of scholarly disciplines. Not every 
student of the Nigerian pest and ita relevance 
to the present will be sataafled with every detail 
of this monumental study, but none can deny 
to its author an accomplishment of oon- 
siderable dimensions. 

Imchei attempts in this study to overcome 
the ethnic and regional biases so evident not 
only m oolonial-era writing about Nigeria but 
also, and more tragically, in much of the writ- 
ing by nationalist historians m the era of 

enoe. The volumes of historical 

writing about those areas of Nigeria through 
which the jrAdd of °Uthmin dan Fodio swept 
in the early nmeteenth century, combined with 
the contmual stream of studies of south- 
eastern and south-western Nigeria (the Igbo 
and Yorube home territories, m particular) m 
the colonial era, contanues the myth stall 
prevalent outmde N: that this most 
populona country in ca can, like all Gaul, 
divided into three etbnio and EA 
parts: Heusaland, Yorubaland, Igboland— 
as they were once called. Imohei has written 
the first und of Nigeria asa whole that takes 
into account the political and social realities of 
Nigera since 1967: its subdivimon mto 
twelve and then nineteen and perhaps even- 
tually even more states. While Cha creation of 
theee states may indeed have bean mtended 
not only to quell the unrest of dommated 
minorities but also to provide jobs for would-be 
bureaucrats in the state & tus that has 
flourished as s result, the enting of the 
colonial structures of northern, western and 
eastern Nigeria represents à recognition of 
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ethnio diversity that British administrators 
toi 
chei, m this history of Nigeria 


Professor 
as & whole, attempts to gather er some 
of tlie pistes in the Nigaran past t political 
fragmentation, such as the state-formation 
just described, has tended to seperate. Her 
first chapter, “A shared inheritance’, oon- 
centrates on those common features in the 
ethnio, IEnguistio and physiological composition 
of Nigeria that contribute to ita nationa] anity. 
In this section either Professor Isiche or the 
proof-readers at Longman have created an 
: “ethonym (pp. 1, 8) 
ym’ was probably meant as 
shorthand for ‘ the labels of ethnicity ' (p. 5). 
Neither ‘ ethonym ’ (the of character ?) 
nor ‘ethnonym’ deserves a linguistic 
history, although it may be feared that they 
will have such a history, given the Nigerian 
penchant for ence. In a second 
edition Ixichel might eliminate this error and 
also correct the errors that bedevil her notes 
and bibliography. One suspects that Longman 
delayed a long time in the publication of the 
manuscript, given some of the studies pub- 
lished in the late 1970s listed therein as 
unpublished. 

hor valiant effort to avoid the usual 

colonial histories of dynastios and despots that 
make up much of African historiography for 
the period before the nineteenth oentury, 
Isiohei dedioates two y and i 
chapters to a survey of what can be said, given 
the state of the monographs available from 
established scholars or from eager but some- 
times naive students sent out to do fleld-work 
for undergraduate long essays, on production 
(agriculture, mining and metallurgy, crafts- 

and trade (internal, trans-Saharan, 
trans-Atlantic) before 1900. These two ohap- 
ters on life and livelihood in the ares of modern 
Nigeria before 1900 strike this reviewer as the 
most original in the book, giving the reader 
some idea of how non-royals and non-soldiers 
lived in pre-modern Nigeria. 

Chapters ty and v enter into more traditional 
African historical themes, ‘the captains and 
the ' as Isichei labels them with a nice 
irony. author, however, differs from so 
many other Afrioenists in that she more 
attention than is to such 
politioe as Jukun, Tgnle, Ìgbizra and che like 

ons of the scade understudied 

i Belt’ of times past. transforma- 
tions of the nineteenth century are seen in 
better (oh. v1) in view of all that 
haa them in Imohel's study. 

vii to xiv concentrate on socio- 
cultural themes in Nigerian hi : social 
structure, urbanization, religion on- 
alist, Muslim and Christian), literacy, art. For 
reasons not entirely obvious to this reviewer, 
a brief and famiy moonsequential chapter on 
Victorian La stands between the 
chapters on literacy and art; it would seem 
better appended to oh. vi on ninsteenth- 
century transformations, or else placed in the 
context of the treatment of the colonial era 
(cha. xv—xix). In some che too much 

is dedioated to rela unimportan 
enomena: Yoruba symbolo ‘writing’, 
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more accurately to be described as signallng 
(pp. 381-2), or somewhat dubious assertions 
about ‘ traditional science and medicine ' (pp. 
206-9), much of it reducible to herbalism. 

At times Professor Isichei relies on trans 
lated such as the excerpts from 
Arabio sources in Thomas Hodgkin's Nigerian 
perspectives (1960), that she should examine in 
the original and in their context. She has also 
relied, for certain aspects of Yoruba history, 
on Johnson's History of the Yorubas (1021), a 
work that purports to be a revision of a late 
nineteenth-century work but may, indeed, be 
more modern. The use of such sources raises 
the thorny question of how little study has 
been done of the perspectives from which such 
sources were written, a task that a soholar as 
productive as Professor Isichei might well be 
advised to take on as her next literary task. 


PATRIOK J. RYAN, B.J. 


Davo BIRMINGHAM and Pays M. 
Mart (ed): History of Central 
Africa, 2 vols. xii, 315; x, 432 pp. 
London and New York: Longman, 
1983. £24.95, $27.95 (paper £7.95 ; 
88.96). 

These volumes meet a long-felt need. They 
fill the gap left between "s earlier 
collective History of West Africa and the Oxford 
series on East and South Africa. They oom- 
prise 16 authoritative essays, over tho 
past flve centuries, on anglophone, francophone 
and lusophone Africa, from Cameroun to 
Mozambique. The essays on the francophone 
and Dep areas are especially welcome, 
since Leet ee 
English-language historical surveys. For the 
region once under British rule, Aspects of 
Central African history (1068) 1 provided a 
serviceable introduction, while for the oen- 
turies before 1870 more recent oe has 
been available in volumes of The 
Cambridge history of Africa. But on many perts 
of Central Africa fundamental research was 
done in the 1970s and is synthesized here for 
the first time ; indeed, the editors, authors and 
publishers are to be congratulated on reducing 
to a bare minimum the time- between 
composition and publication which so often 
vitiates collective works ot this kind. 

The first volume takes us up to the later 


nineteenth century. B sketohes the 
outlines of change before & 1400; each 
of the six coma ya subsequent 
developments & rone in terms 


of habitat and commercial ties. The authors 
molude Vansme, Miller, Reefe and Alan K. 
Smith ; teachers will perhaps welcome 
Cordell on the north-cen savanna and 
Beach on the Zimbabwe plateau. The arrange- 
ment of the second volume is mare 
complex. Martin briefly notes some of tho 
main external factors, along with contrasts 
and similarities among the various colonial 
regimes. Her emsay is aptly entitled ' The 
violence of empire’; far more than any other 
part of tho continent, Central Africa suffered 

being largely left for many years in the 
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more or less irresponsible hands of chartered 
and/or concessionary companies. Their effects 
in the Rhodesias and the Belgian Congo are 
tolerably well known ; much less familiar are 


their operations in Mozambique, German 
Kamerun and French ial Africa. The 
two latter are — with and 


Portuguese islands and enclaves—by 
Austen and Rita Headrick ; their essay, 
longest in the book, is specially on the 
question of oontinuity (or laok of it) from pre- 
colonial economies and on the all-too-eventful 
medical history of these areas. The rural 
Belgian Congo i dealt with by B. Jewsiewiokl ; 
the minmg seotor by J.-L. Vellut. W. G. 
Clarence-Smith and I. Phimister survey 
respectively la and Southern Rhodema 
up to c. 1960, while Leroy Vail boldly brings 
within one frame the colonial experience of 
Mozambique, Malawi and Zambia. (His 
reference to ‘ Lord Amery’ (p. 289) is faintly 
disturbing.) The last two decades in franco- 
hone central Africa are reviewed by Crawford 
0 ; in & companion eseay, Birmmgham 
and renco outline the course of 
recent change er south, focusing chiefly 
on anti-colonial wars. The main casualty of 
this erally admirable scheme is any sus- 
conmderation of the Central African 


Federation (1958-63), a particularly ble 
lack sinoe there is no adequate brief account 
of it in print. 


The various authors maintsin an overall 
consistency of approach : strongly matorialist, 
with a frequent emphasis on ecological factors 
and, for the colonial period, a markedly sombre 
tone. If coercive economics loom & deal 
larger than the widenmg of cultural horizons, 
the balance fairly reflects the peculiarly trau- 
matio tranmtion to modernity actually endured 
by much of the region. If more can be learned 
here about pre-oolonial than colonial forms of 

ent, this oorresponds to trends in 
flstoriographioal fashions. And if there is an 
ocoasional tendency to t suggestive 
hypotheses as received wisdom, this flows from 
the enthusiasm of writers makmg interim 
reports on their own oontin research. 
Besides, the text 1s underp both by 
us footnotes (whioh are just that) and 
ed bib phies. The maps are mostly 
clear and h (though not sufficiently tied 
to specific dates or periods), the lay-out 
on the and the writmg generally 1uoid, 
vivid and undogmatio. The paperback price 
for all this seems most reasonable: this is one 
work which students should oertainly be 
encouraged to buy. 


å. D. ROBHETS 


ANDRÉ DU Torr and HERMANN GILIOMEE 
(ed): Afrikaner political thought : 
analysis and documents. Vol 1: 
1780-1850. (Perspectives on Southern 
Africa, 22.) xxx, 309 pp. Berkeley, 
California : University of California 
Press, 1983. £31.75, $48.75. 


The editors of this collection of documents 
have set out to trace the evolution of Afrikaner 
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nationalist ideology by allowing oontemporary 
historical evidence to convey its own message 


and m a contrast to the way 
in which the bas since then been made to 
serve quite different purposes. The documents 


they have chosen to illustrate Afrikaner politi- 
œl thinkmg m the period covered by this 
volume have been carefully selected ; some 
have been rescued from obscurity, others are 
very well known, but all the examples are 
presented m ther orginal form, without 
&bridgements or distortions. To lain their 
objectives, Professors du Toit and Gihomee 
preface the collection with a masterly exposi- 
tion of the nature of political thinking ; this 
then o out into as illuminatmg & summary 
of er political thought as can be found 
anywhere. of the mx headmgs under 
which the documents are grouped 13 introduced 
with a brief but telling analysis of their 
significance. 

1780 has been taken as the starting point 
because it is m that year that the editors pin- 
pomt the emergence of the distmotave current 
of thought which came to characterize 
Afrikanerdom, an im t moment in its 


history since political up to that time 
had merely echoed such E sources as 
filtered down to the remote w settlements 


m southern Afnca. Throughout its history, 
pried ehe editora ra ak pana plain 
e small white groups who came to regard 
themselves aa Afrikanera by tho Tato ighteenth 
century never constituted a e, self- 
contained community but were then, as now, 

“a segment of an evolving plural society '. 
The first section pro an elegant and 
penetrating analysis of the historical baok- 
ground to the seventy years covered in this 
volume; the five seotions whioh follow are 
thematic in approach and necessarily overlap 
with each other, each viding & different 
facet of the growth of Afrikaner political 
consciousness against the ba d of 
shifting political, social and en ental 
Oroumstanoes. Thus m section 2 we view the 
different groups of settlers reacting first to the 
makeshift but authoritarian Dutch regime; 
then, after the British oonquest, to the more 
efficient English government currently in- 
fluenced by the Evangelical revival and mbued 
with alien and unacceptable notions of 
‘liberty ' that might be applied more or lees 
equally to all members of the plural society 
in the subcontanent. Section 3 examines the 
significance of concepts of law, order and 
in the development of Afrikanerdom. 


out the period a continuing blem 
was the in tension along the tiers 
as migrant white ers met and clashed with 


t Bantu farmers both in search of grax- 
ing for their cattle. Simm: 
punctuated with open and warfare and 
these conflicts pow remio 


ideological strands in For 
some Afrikaners the answer to the tier 
problem was to move away from it d the 
reach of offloialdom into the ‘ free’ to 


the east and north. This movement, the 
‘Great Trek’, with its conrequences for 
Afrikaners who took part in it, forms the fifth 
section. Fmally, the themes of ortzzenship and 
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self-government, as conceived and practised 
by the newly-mdependent Boer Republic, 
bring this volume to a close. 

Professors du Tort and Giliomee are to be 
congratulated on produ & work of such 
unpecoable scholarship. Tt should become 
required readmg for all students of South 
African history and indeed for everyone with 
an interest in the politaos of South Africe today. 
Readers will find that undostored historical 
evidenoe gives a different view of Afnkanerdom 
as 1t evolved in these formative decades from 
that purveyed in the cheap and strident prope- 
ganda of modern natio ideology. he. 
ing myths of populist nationalism is a weighty 
business. It is done here with great skill and 
scrupulousness. There 16 no sense that the 
editors are grinding any axe of therr own. But 
their concern is clear : to assess the documents 
with a fine critical intelligence and always 
taking care to respect the precise historical 
context from which they are teken. That this 
work comes from scholars who are themselves 
part of Afrikanerdom is h and a 
striking proof that diversity still fourishes 
withm that ‘nation’. The second volume 
bringmg the material forward mto the modern 
period will be eagerly awaited. 

TREDA HAROOURT 


Jerr OPLAND: Xhosa oral poetry: 
aspects of a black South African 
tradition. (Cambridge Studies in Oral 
and Literate Culture.) xii, 303 pP» 
map. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983 [pub. 1984]. 
£25 


With an im list of publications to 
his credit, Jeff Opland 1s well qualified to deal 
with his chosen subject, having already estab- 
lished himself as an authoritative writer m two 

te flelds : those of Anglo-Saxon 

and of South African oral literature. This boo 
has a lot to commend it; but does the title 
ute match the contents ? Only one genre of 
osa oral is dealt with: the one 
known as 1 , which 1s usually translated 
as ‘praise poetry ' or ‘eulogy’. Absolutely 
nothing 1s said about the vast array of song 
texts in Xhosa, of which Derrdre Hansen has 
identifled 20 different categories in a chapter 
of over 850 based on extensive fleld- 
work, m her Ph.D. thems, “The mumo of the 
Xhosa-speaking people’ (Univermty of Wit- 
waterzrand, 1081), & work that is not orted at 
all in Opland's book. Furthermore, the olaim 
made in the oover notes, that this 1s ' the first 
analysis of an active South African oral pootio 

tradition to be based on actual fleldwork ' ma 

well rame eyebrows among those familiar wi 
names suoh as Gunner, Wainwright and, in 
cular, Mafeje; though admittedly, 
d's is & far more substantial contribution. 

The cover notes also announce that ‘ Jeff 
Opland has assembled a large corpus of Xhosa 
oral poetry ...’, but fail to add that it will not 
be found in this book. As the writer tells us 
in the preface, ‘This book is not an edition 
of Xhoss texts m my collection : I have taken 
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the opportunity here of offering a preliminary 
analyms of the Xhosa tradition as I see it’. 


Unfortunately, the reader is not given the 
chance to sample the original Xhosa texta the 
author 18 analysing, ex in & very few 
mstances indeed. land says: ‘I have 
quoted the original osa texts only where 
necessary’, but he does not explain why this 
need should be so rare. All we have, in most 
cases, are his English translations of selected 
extracts to support his argument, which we 
have to take on trust. 

Having mentioned the word ‘ English ' here, 
I must add that a most feature of 
this book ıs the abundance of words like 
‘license ”, ‘ color ’, ‘ meter’, ‘ honor’, ‘ labor’, 
‘travelers’ and ‘copyediting’. One turns 
back to check that the publishers do indeed 
list ther address as Cambridge, England, and 
then wonders if one has got an ‘ rt 
edition ’ by mistake (though it is not specified 
as such) because this 1s certainly & departure 
from the used in the six previous 
volumes issued in thrs series. It seems unlikely, 
too, that the author personally used these 

i in his manuscript, because ho is a 

uth African, not an American. Is the 

Queen's English no longer exportable, ono 
wonders ? 

This volume us the first work to deal with 
southern African maternal, in this Cambridge 
series. In the now defunct Oxford Library of 
African Literature series, however, there have 
been several precursors which were concerned 
with the same genre, among various other 
southern African peoples who are neighbours 
of the Xhosa. land’s book needs to be 
viewed in the context of works in that series 
such as I. Sohapera : Praise poems of Tswana 
chiefs (1965), T. Cope (od.) : Ixibongo : Zulu 
praise poems (1968), D. P. Kunene: Heroo 
poetry of the (1971), and M. Damane 
and P. B. Sanders: l4thoko : Sotho prasse- 
poems (1974). 

land’s most significant contribution to 

es m this fairly well-trodden fleld has been 
his dramatio change of approach. He gavo us 
a foretaste of this m his article, ` Fmbongi 
wexibomgo : the Xhosa triba] poet and the 
contemporary io tradition’ (PM LA, 90, 
1976: 185-208) where, sweeping aside as 
archival what previous collectors preserved. 
from the past, he focused mstead upon the 
improvisatory process involved. This approach 
is developed more fully in the present work. 

In his first two chapters, the writer surveys 
historical evidence rele to the Xhosa 
‘ poetic’ (Le. izibomgo) tion, and takes 
occasional glances at what other writers have 
found among neighbouring peoples. In his 
1976 article, Opland had y contrasted 
the improvisatory aspect of Xhosa - 
formanoe, as he saw it, what ho viewed 
as a mamly memorial element among neigh- 
bouring peoples such as the Zulu. This claim 
is mamtained in the present work (cf. p. 49) 
though he now concedes that the memorial 
aspect is not entirely absent from the Xhose 
tradition. However, since the latest Zulu 
evidence conversely shows that improvization 
18 not altogether lacking in that tradition, the 
gap seems to be turning into an overlap and 
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Opland’s Xhoss/Zulu dichotomy along these 
lines is no longer acceptable. (oe Elizabeth 
Gunner : ‘ Ui : Zulu 
and praises’, Ph.D. thesis, ‘University P 
Tondon, 1984, 270.) As I see it, both memorial 
a improvisar pene are present both 
in the Zulu traditions. In 
a tradition the pre-eminence of one or 
other of these elements varies acoordmg to the 
context. What seems to me to be š notable 
Xhosas/Zulu distinction i$ the greater pre- 
nderanoe of exhortation and ' preaching ' 
y modern Xhoss berds, as oompered with 
their Zulu counterparts, but he does not raise 
this point, 

Chapter iii is concerned with the imbongi, or 
berd. In seking to demonstrate the varıous 
roles of contemporary Xhosa bards, and thar 
ability to compose spontaneously ın respinse 
to oontext and mtuation, Opland we 
heavily on his field notes. There are in fact 17 
consecutive pages of Apparently unedited 


Interview transcripts, of ch the following 
extract is pe a, fair sample : 
OP : So he acts as a spokesman of the 
tribe ? 


MABANDLA : He is. 
OPLAND : A spokesman of the ohief ? 
MABANDLA : That'sright, in a different 


Mes of akak of speaking, but the people 


OPLAND : “You said that Mr. Khamilo 18 
one of your accepted imbongis: What 
qualities do you look for in an imbongi to 


make him acceptable ? 

MABANDLA: Well, I would not be 
accurate in my answer but 6 usually 
feel. You know, they have a license, the 


free of tal the imbongus, they have a 
of theirs which they grve them- 
. Do you understand my pomt ? 


OPLAND : Yes. (p. 78). 
Bona mas fed it eee to wado through 
long stretohes of this but surely an 
edited summary m thè body of the text, and 
relegation of these verbatrm transcripts to an 
“n s diz, wona have been preferable. 

provides quite a well-written 

Tay study of four prominent Xhosa 
bards, and presents some samples from their 
output (though only in translation). 
and ritual ’ (oh. v) the author surveys 
of isibongo in relation to traditional 
As might be expected, he finds them 
to “an expression of, and an mtegral part 
of, the veneration of the ancestors’, thus 
constituting one among many amlar eul: 
traditions common throughout Africa but ‘ 
no means unique to Africa’. Besides a 
amount of speculative comparison there 18 also 
a well-reasoned assessment of the vexed 
question of ‘the epic in Afro” which has 
been hotly debated over the past decade. I 
would endorse his conclusion that Xhosa 
isibongo is not o 

Tn ok vi, whioh w entrtled ' “ Ora] poetios and 


ie 


oral noetios °, Opland discusses the relevance, 
to Xhosa imbongo, of analytical techniques 
such as the oral-formulaio of Milman 
Parry and Albert Lord (as ap to Homerio 
epics and to Vugoalav oral ), and he also 
examines some of tho i advanced by 
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W. J. Ong. I found it a valuable and mforme- 
tive exposition. 

' Poetry in print’ is the title of oh. vii. The 
first 12 pages are about print and not poetry, 
but those who have not already read all about 
it in A. C. Jordan's Towards an African 
literature (Berkeley, 1973) may not be averse 
to yet another account of the mtroduction and 
development of literacy among the Xhosa in 
the nineteenth century. Later in the chapter, 
the growth of Xhosa written poetry is traced 
and relattonships between this and the 
mbongo tradition are examined. Certain 
leadmg are shown to have been compe- 
tent m both media, so literacy 18 apparentl 
not essentially mimiosl to oral creativi 

e final 


theme 1s pursued to some extent in 
aha which deals with 'Change in the 
tion ' and pr 
ative survey o; © present situation. The 
author believes dut rather than lament tho 
pesamg of an old order, we should view change 
as one aspect of the complex tradition . . . quite 
as rewarding of study as any of the other 


Mania x Rose ides. aed d ca * index 
of Xhosa and Zulu poems cited’, though 
20008 to moet of this material would be rather 
an arduous undertaking for most readers. It 
1e piy ae ae ee E 
not maluded in the book. 

The role of a reviewer, like that of a Xhosa 
bard, involves both ontiomm and praise. If I 
have stressed the former more than the latter 
here, may I add that controvermal books are 
far more stimulating than predictable ones, 
and this one cannot fail to make its mark on 
future researchers. It is indeed a goldmine of 
information and msight. The book 18 not 
entirely free of misprints : on p. 33, us 
should be ‘Mfengu’; and pp. 227 and 
have ‘gounds’ and " , respectively ; 
but pe this is just e American 


DAVID X. RYOROFYT 


Evauwa L. Manponsa: The politics of 
divination: a processual view of 
reactions to Miness and deviance among 
the Sisala of northern Ghana. xii, 
270 pp. lates. Berkeley, Los 

es and London: University of 
California Press, [1983]. £24, $37. 
This book is about pee siete of social 
reality through the 

Drvination, the author a provides the 

Sisala authorities with an institutionalixed 

mechanism whereby cer tensions that 

arie from the m y of contradictory 
struotural cdi The contradictions 
withm Sisala social organization relate to the 
fundamental oonflict between the crples of 
0 and uterine unity (brought about by 
ractios of polygyny) and to the dialectic 
which exists between the authority of kmahip 
and the economic power of 
The imperfections of the Bias social system 
are not redressed through divinatory inter- 
vention, which is a last resort. Rather, they 
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remain hidden under the oloak of g personalist 
and eelf-validating aetiology of illness which 
allows the authorities to impose their will and 
make arbitrary decimons. The arbitrariness, 
in turn, remams masked, mnoe the outoome of 
drvimatory consultation carries ancestral ap- 
proval and, by impleetion, the mark of 
authority. 
Mendosa's collection of detailed case studies, 
gathered over a period of seven (1971-77) 
and often revealmg longitud developmenta, 
explores the elrmination of code objects through 
binary oning and goes & long way 
towards onstra the dynamio, - 
lative nature of the divinatory process. fne 
process is oonoerved, quite rightly, as a series 
of dramatio statements about the cohesive 
mterdependence of group members, yet its 
formal procedures, molu expiatory ritual 
activity, are also shown to strong 
selfish motiver. As a legitimate labelling device 
for the control of deviant behaviour, which 
affects lineage subordmates in ioular, the 
divinatory process introduces o little by 
little, while sp to maintain the Sisale 
value system. ( oo s= RR 
by the faot that dat 
are always carried out, either by Pike gik 
himself or by a kinsman on his behalf.) 
Mendonse owledges the diffloulty of 
groundmg ‘ the exact results of the reformula- 
taon of norms empirically ' (p. 198), but there 
can be little doubt that he is successful m 
conveying the ultimate imeffectivences of 
divination as an allegedly consensus-based 
social control mechanism. 

cularly weloome the emphasis on the 
need to between stated funotional- 
jam (the actors’ model) and behavioural 
reality. It is on the basis of this distinction 
that Mendonsa formulates his most challenging 
hypothems, notably that ‘ divmation functions 
to update or rework the rules of the social 
order’ (p. 191). The su ion accords with 
an mteractionist ap to culture, which 
endorses the negotiated character of the social 
order. 

The politics of dinnation will be weloomed 
for contmbutmg to our un of the 
intricate mk between the labellmg of deviance 
and the exercise of social control in & fast- 
changing world, but equally for providmg 
inmght mto the therapoutio aspects of the 
divmatory process. e Mendonsa's rich 
field data dispel the theory that divination and 
rodressive  saorifloi&] rites enhance group 
solidarity, they nevertheless indicate that the 
ve therapeutic value for the 
individual afflicted by the normative breach. 
The T process, Mendonse shows, can 
be un as a form of psychotherapy 
which combmes powerful explanatory sugges- 
tions (about the nature of illness) with the 
memage that the group 1s behmd the patient 
and his recovery. Sisala aetiol holds that 
misfortune, usually is due 
to the anoestral withdrawal of protection, 
which, ultimately, ‘ 
of ill will in them midst’ (p. 
close conoce relataonship 
and social deviance. An important aspect of 
the communication of group support consists 
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of dela the accused deviant, an act 

perceptavely (by the author) to the 
t need for agricultural labour on 
farms. 

The therapy is also extensively 
documented. It is shown to be rooted ma 
social—peychological digm, rather than a 
prose one, for Re patient’s treatment 

clear overtones of oollective concern. 
Mendonsa stresses that Swala practice 18 unlike 
the methods adopted in Western psychiatry, 
but er may here wish to explore more 
parallele with Western practice, as 
apk exist, grim instanoe, 1n the approach taken 
what 16 loosely referred to as The New 
erapies (see Hinshelwood and Manning (ed.), 
Therapeutic communtiies, London, 1079). This 
collection of papers offers various h esos 
about the phenomenology of cure which are 
in line mth Mendonsa’s overall emphasis on 
viewing the divinatory process as introdu veing 
change while appearing to Eto wphold cul 
norma, 

The main stages of the divmatory process, 
as documented for the Sieala of northern 
Ghana, can be identified in many other 
African countries (p. 115). What this study 
adds u the f conclumon that ‘The 
politios of drvmation 18 & Me for the 
minds of the (p. 190). I am 
confident that niaaa en s efforts will stimulate 
interested researchers to take up the challenge 
of redisoo standard accounts of divin- 
atory practice. 6 the field data come from 
West Afrioa, the potential for applying the 
many hypotheses oontamed m this book 
d ire appear. to be without geographical or 


The politics of divination is an inspirmg and 

PM Argument: in ee 

an important step 

aie eving ter theoretioal unity m 
the fleld of social science analysis. 


JOHAN POTTINR 


Epgar  (GRAHAM [and] INGRID 


Frogeine : The modern plantation tn 
the Third World.  Edued with a 
foreword by David Fieldhouse xvi, 
231 pp. London and Sydney : Croom 
Helm, 1984. £25. 


Mines and plantations epitomixe for many 
the colonial era. Plantations have the addi- 
tional connotation of slavery. This book 1s an 
attempt to rehabilitate the plantation as & 
means of agricultural development. Its mam 
author, who died shortly before publication, 
Wu a former director OE Unilever, with long 
experience of commercial agriculture in the 
Third World. 

Graham’s early chapters spend & consider- 
ablo time on di the modern plantation 
and in what directions the oónoept can 
be y stretohed. It is described as an 
industrial approach to agriculture, whose key 
element is a management system; but one 

cular further aspect 18 rmportant. This 
is that the plantation is an organization for 
subjecting & large labour force to efficient 
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management and detailed supervision in crops 
where mechanization either is umpoamble in 
the present state of technology, or 1s mappro- 
priate given the existing relative factor su 
plies. plicit in this definition 18 thet the 
crop must be harvested continuously, or at 
least with little seasonal vanation, like rubber 
or palm oil; otherwise extra labour must be 
hired at harvest time and the continuous 
supervumon is absent. Thus the tobeoco and 
cotton plantations in Amerioa before the Civil 
War, with workers used in the off-season to 
grow food and make their own consumer goods 
and ment, were self-contained ‘ societies ’, 
not the forerunners of the modern plantation. 
This place is held by the rubber estates of 
Malays at the turn of the century. 

Graham s at pains to show that the planta- 
tion has changed ita nature in recent years, and 
to attack the ‘ dependency ' school of thougbt 
which sees plantations as neo-oolonial explorte- 
tion. Empirical evidence 18 assembled to show 
plantations are no lo ‘enclaves’, cut off 
economically and y from their host 
economies. Stress is laid on local and govern- 
ment ownership of equity and the indigeniza- 
tion of ent. Much of this evidence us 
drawn from Malaysia, and 1s thus illustrative 
rather than exhaustive. 

Bedes the restructuring of former colonial- 
era plantations to yield more benefits to their 
host economies, the book 1s also mterested m 
newer forms of the plantation (th not 
with the Third World activities of Western 
' agribusmees ' in general). Graham has little 
tame for the traditional smallholder, and in a 
book drawing many examples from Malaysia 
it 18 odd that P. T. Bauer’s famous contention 
that in the inter-war period the country’s 
rabber smallholders were economically more 
efficient than plantations should be ignored. 
However, older development can be 
moorporated under the plantation principle, 
either by the nuclear estate (a central planta- 
tion ee management, supervision and 

y processing for surrounding smallholder 
a rip or state-run schemes like those of 
A, the Malaysian Federal Land Develop- 
ment Authority, where new land development 
for mainly rubber and palm oil 18 based on 
smallholder plots under central professional 
direction. The first of Floering's three chapters 
of empirical material, supplementmg Graham's 
analysis of plantation o tion and pros- 
gives short, case studies of 
A and of the Mumias nucleus estate 
scheme in Kenya. 
ugar, the subject of her other two chapters, 
is a useful addition to Graham’s many examples 
of rubber and palm oil. It hes had t 
technical change, like those two crops, uuo 
only m high-yiel strains but m mechanixa- 
tion of various fleld o tions (giving an 
interesting range of Goles of uotion 
technique). Because of the need to keep large, 
Mere mulls supplied oontinuously, sugar 
has been made into more of a tation cro 
44 growth promoters and mhi (tora: aro used 
to extend ita harvestmg period. These case 
studies, which seem to be based almost 
entirely on secondary sources, could have 
benefited from editorial attention, however. 
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Several of the many country studies are so 
short as to be worthless as mdicators of the 
success or otherwise of plantations, and the 
criteria of success seems sometimes simply to 
be yield and sometimes just output. x t 
partially in the Thai case study, which is the 
most substantial, the issue of judging success 
under government-enoouraged import subeta- 
tution policies is underemphasired. Sugar 
differs in this from most plantation 
products, mnoe it 18 not necessarily an export 


crop. 

Bondos their enthusiasm for the plantation 
as an organization, the authors are keen on 
private en except in rather ra aloe 
cases like A. Often this will be Western 
private enterprise, and its performance is 
compared favourably in many examples with 
parastatal ons. e ooncluding 
chapter argues for efficiency based on profit 
maxmisation first, with modifloations for 
‘social’ or ‘political bei made 
subsequently. Although & oot bodet study 
(of ou) 18 mentioned in places during the 
book, there 1s no recognition that the pursuit 
of social as oppossd to private profitability 
might involve tations ving differently 
in the first such as employing more 
labour-mtenaive fleld techniques even if market 
wages were such as to induce mechanization. 
Little is said about how independent govern- 
ments should bargain with foreign companies 
to maximize the development gains from 
plantation production, as rf this were largely 
a matter of political taste. 

Some parts of this book, particularly 
Graham's chapters on supervision and 
ment, are well and critics of the 

lantation m its old form would do well to 
carefully to the oase. But the evidence 
served up is rather selective; and there is a 
reluctance to  oonoede that international 
agribumness has its seamier mde. Low wages 
on some modern plantations are mentioned in 
peseing but nothing on the international 
scandal about the conditions of workers on 
Britash tea estates in Sri Lanka in the early 
1970s. The private sector in the Domini- 
oan Republic is held up as a standard of 
efficiency, for example, but Susan George (How 
the other half dies, 1976) has documented how 
the army was brought in forcibly to plough in 
the foodorope of villagers who did not want to 
grow cane. The book is worth reading, but it 
will supplement rather than supplant works 
which are hostile to the plantation. 


JOHN THOBURN 


Proceedings of the XIIth Inte national 
Congress of languishwes, August 29- 
September 4, 1982, Tokyo. Hdated by 
Shwó Hattori, Karuko Inoue and 
others. lxi, 1453 pp. Tokyo: The 
Proceedings Publishing mmittee 
under the auspices of the CIPL [The 
Hague], 1983. 


This 15 à massive tome, and as reviewing 
1,500 peges in 1,000 words neoesmitates 
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laconism, I shall y reatrict myself to the 
lenary sessions, where the participants at 
east had the o opportunity of producing some- 
thing more solid than an abstract. 

Apert from grootings, lists of perticipants, 
photographs o k ooupons and similar 
memorabilis, amounting in all to well over 100 
p the Proceedings of the 1982 (Tokyo) 

terna 


tional Congress of Linguists are divided 
into three main sections : pepers delrvered at 


plenary sessions, at section meetmgs, and 
re from Wo Groups. 
ere were 28 wo ups, which seem 

on balance to have uced little worth 
recording for those who did not participate in 
them, and I shall accordingly ignore them. 

There were 20 section meetings, comprising 
nearly 200 papers, on tax and Semantics, 
Phone Bemantios, Morphology, Phonetics and 

o 


guistiog, Word Semantios, Linguistio Unrver- 
sals and Typology, Dialeotology and Lmguistio 


a hy, Textimguisti 
Arras ala) Pnau, an pa x Len 


WE 
Linguistics and the Computer, and Semiotics. 
As each author has about four pages for his 
or her contribution, the papers tend to lack 
depth or originality. Their main usefulness lies 
m their jomtly providing an overview of the 
state of the art, and individually servmg to 
provide new sources for work in particular areas 
to which one needs an introduction. If the 
area concerned is already familiar, the articles 
are unlikely to be inspirmg, and the book 
could happily have been halved m size and 
oost by omitting everything except the authors 
and titles. Moreover, oonmdermg the lavish 
scale of production and the amount of extra- 
neous E rovided, the are 
Mer ag indexed. There ıs one index of 
ora, w oh replicates in alphabetical order 

the list of contents, but there are no mdexes of 


languagon references, people or the topics 
dealt with. 


The plenary sessions, whose subject matter 
corresponds to the first eight topios of the 
section meetings, contain papers which are 
sufficiently long to enable the authors to say 
something substantive, and overall the stan- 
dard, while mixed, is agreeably high. It is 
therefore all the more unfortunate that the 
very first paper m the book should be acerbic, 
ill-m&nnered and negative. Happily the other 
two papers m the 8 and Semantics 
section: Kuno on urse deletion and 
Shibatant on the typology of case-marking 
redress tbe unpleasantness with useful surveys 
of recent work by themselves and others. 

The session on Syntax contains three papers 

major lmguists outside the mainstream, in 
which the authors outline the major olaums of 
their respective theories. Culioli ts an 
interesting but rather overly f and under- 
referenced account of his metatheory ; Dik 
summarizes the ies of ‘ Functional 
Grammar’, and presents a useful 


introduction to his latest creation ' Word 
Grammar’. Each of these pa is clear, 
concise and enticing, and it 18 evident that the 
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ICL has provided a forum and a format which 
are both timely and appropriate. The fourth 
paper, by Wasow, Sag and Nunberg proposes 

defends the interesting claim that idioms, 
contrary to general belief, and indeed defini- 
tion, are largely compositional ın the sense of 
having in structure of both a syntactic 
and a semantic kind. 

The session on Semantios opens leas auspici- 
ously, but the paper on ‘ Formal and Lexical 
Semantics ' by Bierwisoh is an excellent over- 
view, and one of the few papers to eschew 
self-reference. Coseriu's contribution 16 & 
sustained oritique of Lyons’s and Bartech’s 

tions on oomponentia analysis, while 
chank, Bonbaum and Mey defend & more 
primitive version of the same concept m their 
peper ‘ pare Semantios and Prag- 
matios'. This article is interesting but suffers 


from ma the very questionable 
tion Pra gmatioq Wa Boat treatod as 
duo level: eather ans on of 


lmguistio and non-lmguistio components. 

Morphology 1s currently fashionable and the 
state of the art, d e and theoretical, 
is well-oovered by er and Zwioky 
rorpsotively. Dressler gives an outline of 
‘ Natural Morphology’ and catalogues the 
evidence in ita favour, while Zwicky clarifies 
the issues concerning the relationships among 
the components in a grammar, no 
fewer than seven modules lymg m the ‘ syntax- 
phonology interface’. The articles by Levi on 
com and Aronoff on productivity 
rehearse and expound parts of their earlier 
books. 

The fifth session, on Phonetics and Phono- 
logy, o with a catholic overview of the 
whole field by Henderson, and continues with 
two phonetics papers: a defence by Lehiste 
of the olam that rhythmio structure is inde- 
pendent of syntax, and a plea by Ohala for 
the use of evidence from and the methodol 
of acoustics, payohol and ethology in 
construction of phonological explanations. 

Historical linguistics 18 ie repent ed by three 
papers. The best is a case study m syntaotio 
noie by Bynon, who marries syn- 


com with historical documenta- 
tion to Ban te due msightful juxtaposition of 
the verb complement systems of English and 
German. The other two contributions are a 
somewhat dated and overly sanguine survey 
of language li by Tovar, and a discur- 
sivo survey by MEE of the increase over the 
past 25 years of our knowledge of Indo- 


po MNA 

os is n 

There is & useful report WE Les en ihe on the 

modular a Que production 
at the Max Planck Institute, but 

the td two papers, by Oksaar and Slama- 
aro self-serving contributions whose 

Parcel ES in the words of the discussant, 

‘still Sr s enmeshed in the controvermes of 

the mxties 882). 

The final Mere Sosiolmgüistans, contains 


a commonsensical yet moving account by 
Haugen of Mates in b 
communities in Sootland, the USA and 


ee a rather mixed survey by Knobloch 
sociolmguistio problems in Germany, 
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ranging from spellıng reform to the integration 
of ohildren of immigrants; and finally a 


bibliogra hically detailed survey by Maokey 
of the Tocados work ın the sociology of 
lan 

or an International Congress of Lingussts 


the predominance of English 18 strikmg. Onl 
three of the plenary are in Frenc 


papers 
(Cuhoh, Coseriu) or German (Knobloch), and 
fewer than ten of the over 200 papers from the 


sectional meetings and working groups are m 
these languages. 


SHORT 


LEONARD GORELIOK and ELIZABETH 
WiILLIAMB-FORTE (ed): Anotent 
seals and the Bible. (Occasional 
Papers on the Near East, 2/1.) [vi], 
63 pp., 12 plates. Undena, California : 


Undena Publications, 1983. $13.50. 
Six pe read at a symposium in New 
York in ber 1982 are presented here. 


The general theme 1s hardly a valid one ance 
seals in the Bible cannot be considered apart 
from seals in the ancient Near East more 
generally, and the authors do not attempt any 
such limitation. While the papers do not 
together offer a rounded coverage of the 
theme, they are individ all worthy of 
attention. L. Goreliok ga &llumons to 
seals and their use in both Old and New 
Testaments, and olasmfles them under ‘ funo- 
tional ', “ metaphor ', eto. Generally seals are 
literal in the Old Testament but tgaratively 
used in the New. T er with A. 
Gwinnett, Gorelick also o farther technical 
studies on the drilling of ancient seals from 
their own modern experiments. W. W. Hallo 
offers a general survey of seals and sealing in 
the ancient Near Kast, concentrating on newer 
evidence. R. Hestrin gathers together Hebrew 
official titles from seals and impressions of the 
eighth to sixth centuries B.o. and discusses 
them. F. M. Cross publishes for the first time 
s Hebrew sea] of Mic del ‘bd.yMoh, which he 
dates from peleography to the early eighth 
oentury B.0., and he considers at length the 
owner's title ‘ Servant of Yahweh’. 

The most substantial paper in both mze and 
likely im on scholarship is that of R. 
Williams-Forte : ‘The snake and the tree in 
the loonogrsphy and texts of Syria during the 
Bronze Age '. It is based on part of a Columbia 
University Ph.D. thesis and notes for the first 
time that the Syro-Anatolian weather god us 
occasionally shown holding a plant or tree as 
a bol. It also deals h Baal'a battle 
with a snake. The conclumon, more adumbrated 
than argued for, is that the tree is thus a 
npo. of'fertlity and the make a power of 

so that the Tree of Life and the serpent 
1n Genesis 2-3 derive from this Baal mythology. 
The snake one sees Baal kıllmg on seels is, 
according to the author, the same as Mot in 
Ugaritic myths. The reviewer has substantial 
reservations about the use of both art and 
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The book is demgned for lbraries and 
partiupants. It 1s unlikely that anyone else 
would want to invest init. There is, Í think, a 
case either for drastically reduomg the cover- 
ago, along the lines suggested above, or perhaps 
even for ebolishing such proceedings entirely. 
Father the articles are good and publishable 
elsewhere, or they are too bad or too short to 
be useful, having little function beyond 
justifying the expenses of the contmbutors and 
acting as an expensive souvenir. 

N. V. SMITH 
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texts, but the ideas broached are of suoh 
importanoe that he offers an article on this 
material elsewhere in this volume. 


W. G. LAMBERT 


JosgP Pura (ed.): Epitome in physi- 
corum bros. (Union Académique 
Internationale. Corpus Commen- 


tariorum Averrois in Aristotelem, 
A: Beries Arabica.) [ix], 283 pp. 
Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe à 
Cultura, Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas, 1983. 


One cannot say much about the edition of 
a text unless it ap to have been badly 
done, and this edition appears to have bean 
wel] done. The volume conmsts entirely of 
text and glossaries, which are also competently 
mede and presented, together with a brief 
introductory note to the edition; this last 
mdiogtes that ‘la castellana de la obra’ 
is to follow, but not specify what form 
this is to take. 

The publoation of the work is to be 
welcomed, as indeed 1s the general en 
of the Instituto o-Arabe de Cultura in 
FE Rie alice ta ere tea a tho- Corpai 

ommentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem. It 
is also extremely agreeable (and surprising, in 
these days) to encounter a text of comparatively 
limited interest actually set in type—and very 
handsomely too—well laid out and easy to 
read. It is unfortunate that the erratum alip 
should have to refer to three errors on the 
Arabic title : the name of the Union 
Académique internationale, the name of one 
of the general editors (I fancy that there 1s a 
further error in the name of the other) and 
the name of the editor himself. The standard 
of proof-reading is otherwise high, as far as 
the text itself is concerned, although one or 
two alipe have occurred in the bus 
orihous. The glossaries have been [esa well 
proof-read, particularly as regards the Greek 
entries. 

In using the text, I was for a while mystified 
by the letter shin, which appears throughout 
the a oruiicus but not in the ngia ; 
A established that it wes the B deed 
to m the introductory note, mgnifying the 
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(reconstructed) ‘ oriental’. I dare 
say that I was being obtuse, and that I should 
have read the introductory note with greater 
attention ; none the less, it would have been 
helpful to inalude the letter in the sigla as well. 
The conventions employed in the apparatus 
are also not immediately obvious. For 
example, I take “wahuwa lskay’, Q Sh: 
wat , Af’ to indicate that M has the 
readmg adopted in the text, while Q and Sh 
read wa-lshay’, but it could just indicate the 
opposite. Agun, ‘yig, M: yagif, Q Sh: 
saqi, T J’, 1 presume, indicates that T and J 
Da AAE aope [athe taat, while M 
if 


reads yagi Q and Sh read wagif, but it 
depends on what the comma and the colon res- 
peotively : 

These oom ta aside, Josep has 


produoed a useful and an interesting edition, 
and we should be grateful to him for having 
done so. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


GErazn M. Brownm: Chrysostomus 
Nubianus : an Old Nubian version of 
Ps. Chrysostom, In venerabilem orucem 
sermo. (Papyrologica Castroctaviana, 
Vol 10.) 160 pp., 14 plates. Roma 
and ona : Papyrologica 
Castroctaviana, 1984. L. 30,000 ; $22. 


expediti 
Oriental te of the Univeraity of Ohi 
at Serra East (Sudan) m 1963-64, will be of the 
greatest ımportanoe for the study of Old 
ubian soing that, not only is it 
work available m that language, but it also 
proves to be a translation from a known Greek 
text. Browne (who has already provided, in 
an earlier volume m this series, a revised 
edition of the Old Nubian Lectionary) offers 
here a short introduction on the format and 
orthography of the codex (dated tentatively 
to the eleventh or twelfth century); the Old 
Nubian text with ish translation, 
beneath which is & reconstruction of the Greek 
text underlymg the Old Nubian; a linguistio 
commentary (of some 60 ), and indexes 
(moludmg an index of Old Nubian words). 

The homily (=Clavis Patrum Graecorum 
no. 4525), which was evidently translated 
directly from Greek into Old Nubian, was a 
Popular one among oompilers of homiliaries 
and found ita way into a number of other 
langnagos as well (Armenian, Syriac, Latin 

Old Russian). This reviewer is not in a 
position to comment on Browne’s translation 
of the text. The reconstruction of the under- 
lying Greek, for which a variety of printed 
sources and one manuscript have been used, 
has been meticulously carried out and this 
will prove of great assistance to any future 
editor of the Greek text of the homily. 


B. P. BROOK 


NELLY HANNA: An urban history of 
Bulaq in the Mamluk and Ottoman 
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periods. (Supplément aux Annales 

Islamologiques. Cahier No. 3.) [vii], 

112 pp., 10 plates. Le Caire : Institut 

Frangais d'Archéologie Orientale du 

Caire, 1983. 

This is à systematic and conscientious, if 
uneven, study of & town which arose in the 
seventh/thirteenth century on the alluvial 
plain lett by tho retreat westwards of the Nile, 
and which developed in the Mamlük and 


Ottoman to become the prinorpal 
Tiver- of Cairo as al-Maga silted up and 
Misr . Its setting in 


is described in the first chapter. perme 
docks existed on the site as early as the 

of al-Zährr Baybars (658-76/1260-77), the 
importance of Büläq as a port increased m the 
ninth/fifteenth century, a development linked 
with the shift in the Sea trade-route from 
‘A b and Qfis in the south to Jeddah and 
a-Tür or Suex in the north. The author 
queries the usually accepted view that the 
late Mamltik period was one of overall economic 
decline, and produces evidence of a pipes mg 
transit-trade in which Bülkq had a cen 
position continuing (albert with changes in the 
staple commodities) into the eighteenth oen- 
tury. The second chapter the 
principal groups responsible for urban - 


sion. A from two K&rrn! merchanta, these 
were ük sultans and amirs (here mis- 
aey designated ‘rulmg princes’), 
sixteen 


following chapter, which is y based on 
the Description de l'Egypte and data from 
wagfyyas. The author consequently dis- 
tinguishes between the cbaracteristios of the 
riverside area and of the section lying inland 
to the east. The final chapter emphauxes the 

minanoe of commercial tooture in 


ül&q with the wikūla as the typical 
and it discusses m detail al-Harnû 
of the early Ottoman i A short con- 


clusion sums up the fin of the work. The / 
transliteration is sometimes haphazard, and 
there are some typographical sli Three 
errors may be ing. On p. 15 at Ime 18, 
the sultan's name should be Barsb&y (as lower 
on the same ) not Beybers. On p. 24, the 
sultan in 778/1576 was al-Ashraf Sha‘bän not 
Khalü/Jalü. Finally on pp. 111-12 and 
elsewhere, the name of our Caechoslovak 
colleague should be spelt Vesely (not Veseli). 
There is no mdex. 
P. M. HOLT 


B. M. Sreex : History and culture $n the 
medieval Muslim world. Edited by 
F. W. Zimmerman. [xi], [344] pp. 


London: "Variorum Reprints, 1984. 
£28. 
Variorum ts prodnoes here 1ts second 


volume of 8. Btern's oollected studies (cf. 
BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1885, 202) and promises a 
third on numismatio and diplomatio studies. 
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These, together with the Siudies in early 
Ismathem (Jerusalem, 1988) and the Hispano- 
Arabic strophic poetry (Oxford, 1974) illustrate 
the diverse interests and the exemplary teoh- 
nique of & brilliant soholar. 

he present volume unites 13 articles. The 
first, on ‘ The constitution of the Islamic city ', 
is a uniquely valuable work that precisely 
defines a problem and precisely deflates the 
imaginative balloons of ther scholars. 
Articles IT and III belong to that series of 
studies which arose out of the controvermal 
Passion narrative of ‘Abd al-Jabbär, dis 
covered in 1866. The text in question has been 
variously claimed to reflect a Judaeo-Christian 
seot (Pines), an unknown apocryphal gospel 
(Stern), and a purely Jewish tradition (E. 
Bammel, Novum Testamentum, 10, 1988). The 
further &ooount of how Chnst’s teas was 
falarfied (Art. ITT) is persuamvely seen by Stern 
as partly of Harranian pagan provenanoe, and 
(op. cit.) has pro 
for the rest. But these conclusions are tentative 
and there is need for reassessment of this 
material. Articles IV-VII are on Iranian 
topics and Article VIII on ‘Noteworthy 
manuscripts of the poems of Abu |-‘Al&’ 
&l-Ma'arri'. The latter is & example of 
that peculiar akill whereby 'a ngorous 
approach oould at times vividly to life 
some obecure of Medieval culture, here 
the tradition whereby adab 
literature was handed on in the Islamio world. 
Articles IX-XI deal with episodes in Füjimid 
n No. XII, both erudite and oharming, 
provides an bu for the disputed term 

Tarn’. And no. (‘Hebrew poets in 
Sicily ') recreates from the ents of a 
Hebrew dtwin something of the oultured, 
courtly, polyglot community that existed 
briefly in Sioly under ch-speakmg 
Norman prinoes. 

These are the works of a determined poly- 
math, but they achieve, through the consistent 
quality of their analyses, a remarkable unity 
and they hint at & remarkable personality. 


NORMAN OALD ER 


Dionisius A. Aeros: Arab literary 
works as a source of documentation for 
technical terms of the material culture. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 
98.) [vin] 375 pp Berlin: Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1984. 


Several theses written in recent months and 
ears have been about the absorption of 
oanwords into Arabic, from the earhest days 

of the Arab Empire up to the present, when 
the process has been proceedmg at an un- 
recedented rate and on an moalculable scale. 
me of these studies have drawn on literary 
sources for their examples, others on technical 
vocabulary and data from the press and from 
scientific publications. 

The present study 18 concerned with techni- 
cal terms of material culture, yet it is eeren- 
tually oentred on literary source material, 
namely, the wn of the medieval Arab 


philologists and lexicographers, especially 
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during the ninth and tenth oenturies, and on 
the selection of examples to illustrate the 
process of ta‘rib from a number of works of 
adab. Among these works, the most valuable 
for the author's purpose are the Kudb al- 
BukAala’ of al-J&hix, al-Muqaddast’s Ahsan 
al-Tagdsim, the Magdmdt and al-Tha‘alibi’s 
Lata yf al-Ma‘anf. ese, together with other 
selected works, are studied in conjunction with 
the medieval dictionaries of etymological 
investigation, and the work concludes with an 
assessment of the contribution of these Arab 
dictionaries to the first Western compilers of 
Arabic dictionaries, and their modern and 
even contemporary successors. 

There ıs here a wide discussion of the lin- 
guistio situation of Arabic in the first centuries 
of Islam and a survey, with numerous examples, 
of the languages, Semitic and non-Semitio, 
which furnished Arabio with & vast quan 
of technical vooabulary. About half the boo 
18 taken with a catalogue of terms, their 
textual reference (very frequently in Arabio 
from the passage m ita entirety), translation, 
and oontert, followed by a discussion. The 
terms themselves relate to fruita, plants, foods, 
clothes and textiles, and material a rs 
of all kinds. This inventory is fo a 
conclusion and a summary of the author's 
findings. 

This book should arouse wide interest. It is 
carefully written and arranged and extremely 
well printed, despite its camera-ready and 
format. The style is readable, lucid, and 

ough concerned with technical matters, 
not heavily loaded with technical Imguistio 
terms. All its chapters are rewarding to read. 

B. T. X. 


MOHAMMED ARKOUN: Pour une 
critique de la ratson islamique. (Islam 
d’hier et d’aujourd’hui, 24.) 378 pp. 
Paris : itions Maisonneuve et 
Larose, 1984. Fr. 120. 


This 18 the third volume of collected essays 
that Arkoun has recently presented to his 
audience; 1982 maw the publication of 
Lectures du Coran (se BSOAS, XLVI, 2, 1084, 
413) and more recently has come a third 
edition/reprint of his Kasais sur la pensée 

. The volume under review here 
consists of what we have come to expect from 
Arkoun: always provocative articles, all 
addressed to the author's main demand for a 
historian and a philosopher who 1s willmg and 
able to apply modern methods of mola 
end narrative analyms (for example) to the 
Taw data of Islamio studies. It is, in fact, the 
very laok of this sort of enterprise which marks 
both Mum and European scholarship on 
Talam, aooo: to Arkoun. Asin Lectures dw 
Coran, Arkoun here subjects a representative 

1606 of onentalist siholesihip to analyms in 

introductory chapter; m this cease the 
target is the first volume of The Cambridge 
history of Arabie literature. The author 
arrives at the conclusion that the various 
chapters Eo er mmple d of 
acoumulated knowledge about subject as 
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traditionally specified. The lack of modern 
methodology 18 most remarkable. 

Of Arkoun's emmys here reprinted, all are 
exceptional and all are of value. This is no 
ordmary book of reprints either ; the articles 
are, for the moet part, found in the most 
obscure places in their origmal manifestations. 
A colective work such as this serves the 
excellent purpose of providing easy access to 
otherwise remote texts. Even more remarkable 
is Arkoun’s long list of his articles which he 
felt were relevant to the task at hand, but 
which could not be meluded due to publishing 
constraints (see pp. 89-40). The cesays are 
divided into two major sections and are 
preceded by a new emay on general conmdera- 
tions in the approach to studying Islamio 
thought. The and major section of the 
book covers approaches to io thought and 
in each of the nine chapters we are given an 

le of how Arkoun conmders the study 
should proceed. Topics covered are as diverse 
as Islamic reason and conscience, authority 
and power, religion and society and ‘ How to 
read the Jävidän Khirad '. The second section 
conmsts of three articles on Islam in the 
Maghrib, including an essay on Ibn Tufayl. 
All those interested in Islam and who are 
willing to embrace new concepts (and a new 
vocabulary) will find much of Fonsi here. 


À. RIPPIN 


Worn SHEPARD: The faith of a 
modern Muslim intellectual: the 
religious aspeots and implications of 
the writings of Ahmad Amin. [viii], 
254 pp. New Delhi: Indian Institute 
of Islamic Studies [and] Vikas Pub- 
lishing House Pvt. Ltd., 1989. 
Ahmad Amin (1888-1064) was not the most 

impressive or found of thinkers for the 

student of the story of ideas in the modern 

Near and Middle East. However, in the con- 

text of Egypt his life spans the period from 

imperialism to revolution, and his voluminous 


writings were produced und 
of many of the more si cant events m the 
history of the region. This lends this mono- 


gra e more than interest, and as the 
ints out, the tranmtion in Amin's 
own life m the‘ traditional ' to the ‘ modern ' 
sectors of ian society, symbolized by his 
changing his from the robe and turban 
of the “alim to the Western-style suit and the 
tarbüsh, was a transition which mirrored wider 
developments in the country. It is also useful 
to have this study of & man who remained 
in touch with the traditions of thought 
esta ed by Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
Rashid Rid& Although he was undoubtedly a 
modernist, Amin was by no means such an 
enthusiastio exponent of Western manners 
and customs as were Ahmad Lotfi al-Sa 
Muhammad  Huseyn Haykal, and  [AhÀ 
Husayn—mem of his generation who have 
received more attention in the standard text- 
books on the period. He also differed from 
them in that his sense of communal identity 
was primarily Arab Muslim: unlike many of 
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his intellectual associates he never sought 
after a distinct ‘Pharaomio’ or ‘ Mediter- 
Tanean’ character rooted in  pre-Islamio 


Te a brief biographical introductaon, the 
author presents a ed account of Amin’s 
own evolution as a Muslim, and his mter- 
pretations of the Islamio tradition and its 
relevance to life in the twentieth century. Of 
particular interest are the importance for 
Amin of the esoteric aspects of ous 


experience derived from Saüflsm (pp. ft.) 
and his great enthusiasm for Mu‘ theology 
(pp. 170 ff.). This book 1s a timely reminder 


of the extent to which both these elements of 
the tradition continue to be of great signifioanco 
m the contmumg devolopment modern 
Islam. 


R. O. OSTLE 


G. Rex SMITH and AHMAD UMAR 
AL-ZALAT (ed. and tr.) : Bride of the 


Red Sea: A 10th/16th 
account of Jeddahjal-Silah wa’l- adden 


Ji tarikh Bandar Juddah. (Occasional 
Papers Series, No. 22.) vi, 7 118 pp. 
[Arabio text] 4 plates. Durham : 
Centre for Middle Eastern Studies, 
University of Durham, 1984. 


One of the few aesthetically pleasing sights 
at the exhibition of British Architecture in 
Arabis held last year at the premises of the 
Architectural L was à series of photos 
of parta of old Ji They showed the 
exteriors of a fine street of ancient merohanta' 
houses which had been beautifully restored. 
To know that Jeddah had relics which were 
worthy of on and that it is by no 
means all a jungle of ugly skyscrapers and 
cultural dross, warmed heart and raised 
one’s hopes that of Arabia's 
medieval urban past could could ot be preserved. 
This book gives all the background. It is 
also attractavely published, rip n 
admirably clear, 
includes reproductions of Nie aha plans ar 
eral views of the harbour and town of 
eddah. Three manuscri have been used 
in the establishment of the text: Istanbul, 
Vienna and Meoca. None of the MSS has been 
seen and handled by the editors. Photocopies 
were used to estab the text which neatly 
seta out variant readings. There 1s an index of 
proper names and biographical details, where 
these are known, on several personalitios 
mentaoned m the text, which is reproduced on 
similar lines to that of Smith and Abdel 


Haleem, The book of the superiorily of dogs 
(Warminster, 1978), though, ped anything, the 
Arabio is here. 


author, ‘Abd al-Q&dir ibn Ahmad ibn 

Faraj, who died m 1010/1602, was a khatib of 
Jeddah, an expert in o law and hadith, 
t several scholars. Much of 
up with eventa of impor- 
tance in Jeddah during the sixteenth century, 
the construction of rta wall, an itinerary of its 
mosques d la Nikolaus Pevaner, the miracles 
of its saints and the presence of Süfis in the 
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orty. The text is very similar in some respects 
to such works as Ibn al-Muj&wir's and Abū 
Makhkrama’s Tarikh thaghr ‘Adan, and other, 
partly topographical works about the historicel 
ports of the Arabian Peninsula. The foreword 
to the book has been written by Shaykh 
Muhammed Sa'id Fane, the Mayor of 
Jeddah. The book ıs a fine example of oo- 
operation between a leadmg Arabist and an 
Arab scholar from the Penmsula itself ; though 
small in mre, it has much that is new to offer. 


IL T. NORRIS 


JoHANNEB PEDERSEN: The Arabic 
book. Transl. by Geoffrey French. 
Edited with an introduction by Robert 
Hillenbrand. xvii, 175 pp., 32 plates. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £19.50 (paper £8.70). 


Almost tarty years havo els smoe 
Pedersen’s publication, Den iske bog first 
appeared and scholars will undoubtedly have 
cause to thank Geoffrey French for his transla- 
tion of this invaluable work and Robert 
Hillenbrand for his oereful editing and 
u ing of certain areas. 

Conm that Islamic studies have 
expanded enormously since the end of the 
last war and in particular in the field of 
Islamic decorative arts, it 1s remarkable how 
much of Pedersen's orginal work stall stands 
without need of major tion. The ohapter 
on ting was the one aree in need of revision 

in this context Robert Hillenbrand has 
drawn the reader’s attention to newly pub- 
lished works both m his introduction and notes 
in the text. Another aree, bookbinding, has 
also received recent specialist treatment from 
publications issued to ooinoide with exhibrtions 
at the Oriental Institute, Chicago, in 1881 and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum two years 
later. The whole question of whether pinding 
were lacquered or varnished is an additional 
area that needed reassessment and in this 
context the of the Percival Devid 
Colloquium held m 1981 should be consulted. 

The two sections on the composition and 
transmusnon of books and on scribes and book- 
sellers are both mvalusble, particularly mnoe 
s much information has been gleaned from 
original texts. Indeed ıt 18 such reliance on 
Pee ee ee 
class of its own and this is agam apparent from 
the cha on libraries. In fact, much of the 
material is of aignifloance for the socal as well 
as the art historian. And for the bibliophile 
this 18 & veritable treasury, the more so sinoe 
the book has been printed on high quali 
acid-free paper and carefully bound 
endbands and attractive endpapers. The 46 
monochrome illustrations are nearly all new 
and reflect/some of the advances made in the 
study of the Ialamio book arts. Inodentally, 
just over a of these are of objects ke 
the Chester Library, Dublin. 

One of the illustrations depicts implements 
used by the calligrapher and an outline of the 
three great Arab masters of calligraphy, Ibn 
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Muqla, Ibn al-Bawwib and Yéqit, is contamed 
in a chapter which also covers linguistic 
developments and the rise of different scripts. 
Pedersen's studies do not, however, stop with 
the written word, critacal though that is for 
any of the development of the 
Islamic book. He almo covers printed books 
and the early developments m this field, in 
particular books printed in Italy for Arabio- 
speaking oommunities, with which the Vatioan 
had Imks, 18 a subject which merits further 
treatment. Pedersen does, however, provide 
& synopsis of the main developments from the 
sixteenth century onwards. Whether the 
developments m the fleld of Arabio ting 
‘represent a great advance’ as Pedersen 
rre ee to question: It is oertamly true 
that, just as in medieval Europe, the introduo- 
tion of printing brought about much greater 
literacy m the Islamio world and a wider 
knowledge of the oultural past, but this has 
been at the cost of the loss of much artistic 
endeavour, and no printed text oan over 
supplant the beauties of handwritten Arabio, 
for as the Prophet Muhammad said: ‘The 
beauty of handwriting 1s incumbent upon you 
for 1t 18 one of the keys to man's daily bread.’ 
How true that statement is in the context of 
Islamic culture is much more comprehensible 
after this fascinating and lively survey 
of the Arabio book. 
DUNOAN HALDANE 


ERNST HAMMERSOHMIDT and VERONIKA 
Sx: Athtopische Handsohnfien 1 : 
die Handsohmften der Staatsbibliothek 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handsohriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. xx, 4) 352 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1983. DM 196. 


The earlier volumes of Ethiopian interest in 
the VOHD dealt with illuminated Ethi 
MSS in Germany (voL xv, reviewed in BSO 
xxxr, 8, 1969, 665) and with MSS from the 
monasteries of Lake Tana (vol. xx, parts 1 and 
2, reviewed in BSOAS, xxxvnui 1, 1976, 
214-5, and xri, 8, 1979, 501-2). These were 
alma rape gal pror ge restigo publications and liberal 

tes. The more routne 
of systemati cataloguing the individual 
Ethiopic MS collections of Germany has thus 
been somewhat belatedly initia with the 
peit volume, which is devoted to the 
0 of the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz acquired since 1895. In all 168 
MBS are described in the detailed and careful 
manner we have come to expect of Professor 
Hammersohmidt and his In addition 
to the usual physical details and bibliographical 
references, implicita and exploits are I 
for the more important texts. Unfortuna 
there are no plates. Eighty-one of the d 
were in Ethio by Johannes 
Fi in 1906, while a er 60 form 
Mese pes made by Énno Re ark 
the course of his expeditzon to Aksum in 1900. 
It is thus an important oolleotion by any 
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reokonmg and contains a number of significant 
items, moludmg several interestmg hagio- 
graphical works. One wonders, incidentally, if 
the fourtesnth-century dating to no. 
42 is not perhaps a little too early. It contains 
a small group of miracles of the Virgm Mary, 
and this ocular li genre did not reach 
poe till the of Dawit I (1882-1411). 
On the MS see er VOHD, rv, 45-8. 
There are also three in seventeenth- 
oentury Ambane works in nos. 24, 07, and 
129, last a tly with some Tigrmya 
material as well. Inevitably, one wonders what 
further treasures lurk within the libraries of 
Germany. Let us hope we do not have to wait 
too | for the next instalment of this 
admirable series. 
A. X. IRVINE 


Wozr LesLau (ed.): Ethiopians speak : 
studies in cultural nd. Part 
V : Chaha—Ennemor. (Athiopistische 
Forschungen, Bd 16.) xi, 243 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1983. DM 128. 

Chaha previously featured in part II of 
Ethiopians speak (Barkeley, 1968), but in the 
unusual ce of an autobiographical novel by 
Bahle e Wolde Maryam which Leslau 
used as his base text. A translation had already 
been issued as Shinega’s village: scenes of 
Eithopian lıfe (Berkeley, 1964). With the 
ie study Lealau returns to the established 

of the series by publishing a number of 

short texts relating to various of 
everyday life amongst the Chaha and emor 
pee and providing them with an mterlinear 
teral tion, and a polished one at the 
foot of the page. As usual there is much of 
interest to the anthropologist here and one 
might draw icular attention to the desorrp- 
tdon of the life of the Gurage community in 

Addis Abebe on pp. 112-88. Although it must 

be admitted that there 1 now a respectable 

amount of text material available on Chaha, 
thanks largely to the concern of Lealau himself, 
this 18 not the case with Ennemor. Apart from 

& few articles on aspects of the grammar of the 

language and a quite substantial dictionary 

contained in the editor's ical dic- 
tionary of Gurage (Wiesbaden, 1979), only & 
small handful of tarts had so far been made 
available in this language from the western 
fringe of the Gurage country. The situation 1s 
now agreeably ramedied by the ap oe of 

70 of Ennemor texts followmg the 

ones. There is also a sketch of Ennemor 
grama Ab ho atari of he loo It 18 per- 
ps unfortunate that rt should be subsumed 
within a statement of Chahe . While 
this may be very helpful to the comperativist, 
it is liable to confuse anyone concerned with 

Ennemor alone. However, the mere fact that 

we now have these texts and grammatical 

notes to hand in such an attractive form is 
ample oom tion. Once again we are very 
much in debt to the indefatigable labours of 

Professor Lealau. 

A. K. IEVINE 
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J. L. (OLOUDSLEY-THOMPSON (ed): 
Sahara Desert. (Key Environments.) 
[x], 348 pp. Oxford: Pergamon 
Press [and] International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources, 1984. £14.95, $23.95. 


Conservation of nature and natural resources 
would seem to be both a worthy aim and at the 
same time an ironic objective in the world of 
the Sahara. This volume seta out to improve 
opportunities for protecting the great 
environment of the Sahara by more 
sientafio detail known about its attributes and 
the threats that are posed to it by natural 
disaster of drought or desertifloation, rapid 
exploitation of mineral, including water, 
resources, and the ravages of war. 

Twenty-two chapters make up the volume, 
covering a selected range of topics. Although 
there is no formal partition of the contents, 
there are in fact several cognate groupings, vis. 
the physical environment, flora, fauna, and 
human occupation of the area. The bias of 
the contents is heavily towards studies of 
Saharan fauna, which take up no less than 
eleven chapters dealing with almost every 
aspect from soil fauna to large mammals. 
Heavy concentration on the xoological and 
biological considerations, moludmg chapters on 
‘ Woodlioe and myriapods ' by J. G. E. Lewis, 
' Epigeal insecta” by Payal T. Abushambe 
and life phenomena in ‘ and other 
waters ' by J. Rxoska, tend to defeat the stated 
am of the series of winning & wide readership 
of informed lay people. It is possible too that 
more emphasis might have bean given to those 
processes such as desertafication, depopulation, 
and resource ent whic ve sot 
in train so rapid and wid a change m 
ecological conditions in the contemporary 
Sahara. This would have served not amply to 
redress the mnbalanoes in the contents of the 
volume but also to stimulate a more sympe- 
thetic understanding of the pressures on the 
Saharan environment. In the present volume, 
these problems are grven professional but brief 
reference by Andrew Warren in ' The problem 
of desertification’ and by J. A. Allan in the 
chapter ' Oases ’. 

criticism oan be made of the structure of 

the book, it must be accepted that the standard 
of the individual studies ted is rarely lees 
than excellent. The ma ps chapters are 
ideal summaries by established specialists 
of the current understan of a cular 
topic, whether rb be ‘ Soils’ by C. W. Mitchell 
es of the Sahara’ by 
for a book that us 

od as much to mobilize the Interest of the 

er in conservation of the desert environ- 
ment as to provide an academic handbook, 
most contributions whet the appetite for more, 
and a useful set of references is provided for 
each chapter. Ultimately, however, the book 
will appeal more to the specialist reader from 
the natural ecrences than to the historian, social 
scientist or enthusiast for conservation. Above 
all, the volume that there is a real 
need for this easentially ecological study to be 
followed up while aod Tembi nis. possible by 
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serious analyais of the now visibly 
effects of natural and human disasters at wor! 
in the Sahara. 

KEITH MOLAOHLAN 


MicugLLE OAMILLR THURIAUK : Health 


problems of Yemen and its popula- 

Roms; a bibliographic review. iv, 

145 pp. Miami, California: Field 

Research Projects, 1983. $12.50. 

This is not a y medical eseay but in- 
oludes information of æ more sociological 
nature. Ito with a section on the physical 
geography of the Yemen, inoludmg such items 
as mineral springs, fauna and flora and a short 
section on society. There is a page on git which 
1s senmbly treated without the somewhat 
hysterical condemnation repeated by so many 
writers—Rodinson's ‘ Esquime' in the JA 
(1977) might, however, have been moluded in 
the literature. 

Diseases are arranged by categories, those 
transmitted through the urmary and alimen- 
tary tracts, by. done infection, through 
contact, eto. Nutritional disorders, animal 
bites and stings, genetic disorders have a more 
than medical interest, as do leprosy, tuber- 
culosis and malaria. There 18 an account of the 
development of health services, still of course 
at a not very high level. Statistical tables on 


various subjects kêni A 26 To the list 
of hammdms might ad another, just 
south of Barat in the Jawf. 


The bibliography oontams more than a few 
items not found in other bibliographies of the 
Yamen, notably much material on the Yemen- 
rte Jews. Dr. Thuriaux had no access to pub- 
lications in ee has an interest in the 
Yemen) or but he could now consult 
the account of the Turkish phymcan of the 
Yemen durmg the second Ottoman occupation 
in Arabian Studies, vit. His book, it should be 
remarked, was in the preas before the appear- 
ance of San‘a’: on Arabian Islamic city. 
Though obviously a sketch, not a complete 
finished study, this introduction to health 
conditions contains much of interest to non- 
medicals concerned with Yemeni studies. 


B. B. 5HRJNANT 


À. D. ALDERSON and Famm fz: The 
Oxford Turkish-English dictionary. 


n 5 soak. H.O. Hony 
and Fahir Iz. Third edition. [xviii], 


526 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1985. £25. 


The third edition of the Oxford Turkish 
ish dicti differs so mar from its 
6008078 (Ist ed. 1947, 2nd ed. 1987, 

onoise Oxford Turkish dictionary, 1959) as to 
appear virtually a new compilation. It is 
presented in a fine, clear format and type- 
style, without diacritical marks; no etymo- 
logical derivations are provided. Particular 
care hus been taken m two respeota : first, the 
introduction of & vast number of idioms, which 
convey a vital, vibrant image of the language ; 
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and seoondly, the indication of usage has been 
substantially broadened to cover more than 
65 flelds, ranging from livestock farming, to 
fashion and clothing, to philosophy, ethics and 
logio. Parka ja thua recognized as a fully- 
fledged modern language, an fn ted 
vocabulary, rich in idiom, and no longer 
dependent for its pedigree on the classical 
Ottoman lexicon. Gone is the li 
administrative predominance of former edi- 
tions; in its p is a mirror of the diverse 
and expanding Turkish society of the 1080s. 
Most speakers of Turkish should 
find that this Dictionary more than meeta their 
needs, although literary researchers seeking 
every derivational nuance will need to use it 
side by side with Redhouse. However, this 
may not be an ideal reference work for students, 
for it is not a ouncing dictio and thus 
cannot identify remaming aberrant loanwords. 
More particularly, the attempt to mamtain a 
more or less alphabetical arrangement 
uped under head-words, can make it 
ifficult to identify more basio forms such as 
the -mek|-mak infinitrve buned in a ph 
of idiom ; also, spacing after the tilde (~) 18 
sometimes unclear may be oonfusing. 
However, in ion of students’ needs, 
grammatical suffixes and certam head-words 
are cross-referenced to Lewis's Turkish grammar 
— helpful innovatzon which may prompt a 
new edition of this valuable reference oak. 


CHRISTINE WOODHEAD 


Leszek DzigamgL : Rural community of 
contemporary Iragi Kurdistan facing 
modernisation. (Studia i Materialy 
[Kraków], Nr. 7.) 208 pp. Krakow: 


Institute of Tropical and Subtropical 
Agriculture and Fo , Agricul- 
tural Academy in ow, 1981. 
Zt 20, 


Leexek Dxiegiel was the anthropologist in a 
Polish research team studying irrigation and 
agricultural development in northern Ireg and 
viuted six areas in Kurdistan durmg four 
different seasons between 1977 and 1980. This 
book is based on that fieldwork which was 
done with the help of Kurdish in 
speaking Enghsh. The book ıs and 
focuses on the changes e oed in Kurdish 


yege com mmie following the collapse of 
the revolution and the rapid develop- 
ment after 1975 associated with Trad great 
oil wealth. 

Hn LA a genari! ee 
and inoludes brief geographical, linguistic and 
historical summaries as well as an account of 
traditional and modern agricultural structures, 
ce of land reform and 


including the 
cooperative farming. Daiegiel’s ment is 
that ‘the diffloulties enooun in the 


modernization of the agriculture m Iraqi 
Kurdistan are a result not of pov or merely 
of backwardness, but chiefly of the miscon- 
oerved form of dialogue which [is] being 
introduced between town and country. If the 
agricultural changes are to succeed, the rela- 
tions between town and oountry must be 
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transformed to differ radically from the exist- 
o Policy of authority which has 


such deep-rooted tions in the ares’ (p. 

48). 

The second part of the volume describes 
from the ts’ point of view, 


socialisation in both the home and in school. 
Buch material is all too often taken for ted 
and not included in contemporary ; in 
this respect the book will prove a source useful 
to future scholars. 

Throughout the volume, the author is con- 
oerned with the relations between state- 


probleme in dealing with social ch 
ore. For this reason the reader oould wish for 
conalderably more detailed mformation ; only 
then might one feel that one has a clear idea 
of what the author means when he writes of, 


for example, ‘the prostigo associated with 
modern western forms objects’ (p. 194), 


or of mature finishing high schools who 
‘are attacked by a whole new group of ideas, 
and 


aspirations that former] ess unknown 


Hid ges (p. 192). Indeed, ut more detail, 

the reader is at a loss to understand what is 
specifically Kurdish about much of the 
experience of change which is described. This 
is a pity, both because there are very few 


thy malh tho people ho. studied: The 
ang i 


bliography suggests the author's 
with the recent anthropo p 
literature on the Middle Hast; he 
doas GE ow mano eh oops kadhar on 
in this study can be developed further. 


MANOY TAPPER 


Gzona Hazar and Perse Zm (ed.) : 
Faksimiles ru den Text-Editionen von 
Albert August von Le Coq [and five 
others]. (Opuscula, hrag. von Werner 


Sprach 
Ergebnisse der deutschen Turfan- 
Forschung, Bd. 4.) 16 pp., 195 plates. 
Berlin : Klaus Schwartz Verlag, 1983. 
The first two volumes le Teden 
schaftliche Ergebnisse der Turfan- 
Forechung, which were 
Zontralantiquariat der DDE 


Sciences, A third volume, to a y, is 
to contain further Turkish and Iranian tart- 

ted from the APAW and SPAW. 
wed here, inaugurates a weloome 
extension of the project, making these texts 
available also in Éosmfle, in most ceses for 
the first time. 
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The volume takes the form of a portfolio 
containing 195 unbound platea. These 1llus- 
trate almost all the and blockprints 

blished in F. W. prt dude 

reprinted in Bd. CIEN 


fera aimed y pullis = hare ot 
ted. use risas 

kisas ase A Be Pre pg S 

proumably m mos we during ie wa. In 


amaga: On p of the booklet soom ying 
eign MBS ot, o editors note that, although tho 
MSS of the Swvarnaprabhisa-silira 
published in Uigurica, I, 17-85, are 


Eee che Gis hee hee it is not 
Paine clear these photos have not been 
reproduced here, Two fragmenta, T 11 8 32a— 
Nr. 26 (Uigurica, II, 59) and T IO M 84—73 
(its. m, 81, n. 1), ma; have been omitted 
Ae aro m of quite sopi 
quslity; only PL 169-70 are di 
satisfactory. 
Since the compilers have sensibly included 
the whole recto and verso of all texta, even 
those originally published only in part, the 
portfolio contains a considerable quantity of 
reir irri ae 
1 In addition, 


TM and the 
London : 


ub 
I. B. Tauris. ‘and Ltd, 1985. 


£13.95. 


Of making man about the Iranian 
Me Arape te LAK an g ss eilr there 
is no end; and much study of them has 
alus at times seamed a weariness of the 
ut it is not so to point to com- 

paren reeds yses of what has 

pened in Persia since February 1979. 
Pro Bakhash comes close to being the 
ideal man to tell us about thet dramatic and 
remarkable series of events. As a historian, 
notably of the QEjér period, he has the neces- 
sary knowledge ; as a Persian he 
has that depth of un that is so 
difficult for a foreigner, however learned, to 
acquire; and as a journalist and ical 
commentator he has requisite in the 
amassing and mfting of a vast amount of often 
contradictory contem material. 

The reign of the A is not-precisely a 
detailed narrative of events: for that the 
reader t with profit look at Dilip Hiro's 
Iran under the Ayatollahs (London, 1985), a 
much longer book which was pu 
simul with Bakhash’s. The particular 
strength of the work under review is the way 
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in which it digs below the surface of political 
events to examine and analyse particular 
topics of major importance ; topics which will 
not always have caught the headlines, such as 
the career of Khumayni, the economy of 
Perma since the revolution, and how the vexed 
estion of land reform hes been handled. 
's discusmons are based on extensive 
in Persian sources as well as on per- 
sonal knowledge and contacts. The reader will 
come away with, among other thmgs, a far 
clearer idea of the 1di cratic fashion in 
which the government of the Islamic Republic 
Ta than ho is hkely to havo bad beforo. 
This is a lucid, cautious, readable, rather 
pessimistic book. It is very timely. 
D. 0. MORGAN 


Joyos Brau: Mémoire du Kurdistan : 
recul de la tradition htiéraire orale 
a éorvie, 221 pp. Paris: Éditions 
Findakly, 1984. Frs. 60. 


The pupoe of this short anthology is 
popularization, ‘tout simplement de donner 
an Apes [de la] littérature riche et variée 


PT oomprendre et à aimer le peuple kurde 
To this end Mme. Blau has compiled a motley 
collection of (80) proverbe, (3) stories, a2) 

ms and (7) songs from popular o 
terature ', Q examples from the ‘oral 
literature of the fessionals’, re. Hrobbêl 
‘ story-tellers’ or Bang Hi ‘gingers’, and e3 
examples of wnitten literature, three each 
from the ‘cdlasmos’ (xixteenth—nmeteenth 
centuries) and eight each from the ‘ moderns’ 
of the northern and southern dialects rapar 
ively. The translations are by several 
aad Kurdologists writing in French, those 
unmgned being presumably by the compiler 
herself. That the clamnfication is rather 
Procrustean (' souffre d’arbitraire ', as B. pute 
it) is shown by the presence of a Yendi hymn, 
to their Peacock and a patently com- 
posed ' hymn of the arco partisans] ' in 
the ‘ popular” professionals ' 
lu i is on 3 nude 
swindler ‘ Shaikh Sulaman Tinkle-toes ' hav- 
mg been written (as I chance to know) for its 
translator, B. Nikitine, as an exercise by his 
Kurdish teacher and seorotary Mullk Sa 1d— 
and finally, one of the 'olamaios', Ahmad 
Bag Kdmisl, wrote his touchmg al i 
Gór&n!, which is Kurdish only in a geographical 
sense. It is regrettable t no mdiogtion 
whatsoever 15 given of the provenance of either 
the translations or the original texts, with the 
sole exception of one grven in faommile by way 
of illustration of Kurdish prints (the others 
being unidentified). The book 18 well printed 
but poorly bound : the review copy is already 
largely ‘ loose-leaf ?. 
; D. N. M. 


JADUNATH SARKAR: A history of 
Jaipur, o. 1503-1938. Revised and 
edited by Raghubir Sinh. xvi, 416 pp., 
8 plates. Hyderabad, etc. : Orient 


kaya in A Moe eur ra 


SHORT NOTIORS 


Longman, 1984. (Distributed by 
Sangam Books Ltd., 36 Molyneux 
Street, London W1H 6D8. £17.95.) 


This work the late a Jadunath Sarkar 
was cpi, , but ' Rajput 
senativity tovarda ideni picting M 
Rajput relations, and other pe pro- 
vented publication’ (dust jacket). = Tp 

respect it resembles Kavir&ji u: s 
even earlier Virmnod, considered insufficiently 
flattermg by the court of Ui but now 
announced for publication by Motilal Banar- 
mudas. Dare we in t this as the 

of & trend to publish long-suppressed works o 
princely history ? 

Sarkar is in fact warm in his praise for the 
Kachv&ho princes who served under the Great 
Mughals, and 1f his book has a theme it is the 
inoorreotnems of Tod's less enthumastio assess- 
ment. Tod is roundly berated for bemg 

‘ gomipy ' (p. pi for rel on bardio 

ae eae ne (pp. 87, 404), and for much 
else bemdes . pp. 93, 27, 218-9). 
obsoure pre- origins of the dynasty 
Barkar 1s able to ahed little light, and his own 
editor's notes on pp. 29-80 suggest that on this 
subject he ıs not much more reliable than the 
hated colonel; but for the later period his 
account will certainly be valuable. 

Academic styles and attitudes change over 
time, and when a work emerges from a 44-year 
tame ca some of its certainties may 
per ated or quaint. When we read that 

h's ‘transcendent genius was in- 
Tuner peroeived by the sagacious Akbar” 
86), we are naturally put in mund of 
bal ‘asl but a rather drfferent intellectual 
influence seems to make itself evident in, for 
example, Barkar's announcement on p. 78 that 
‘The Afghans are a faithless pasmonate race '. 


JOHN D. SMITH 


TO. E. Gopaxumsupa [and] U Tm 
Lwin: Catalogue of Cambodian and 
Burmese Pals manuscripts. Wuh oon- 
irbuisons by Heinz Becheri and Heinz 
Braun. (Catalogue of Oriental Manu- 
c ta, E AR YE eto. in Danish 

Collections, l. 2, Part 1.) xxvi, 

153 pp. 12 plates. EE 3 
The Royal Library, 1983. 

This 15 the third volume oonoerned (in whole 

or m pert) with Pil man ts in the 

series Of Catalogues edited by F. Maller- 

Kristensen. It is pleasmg to find that a com- 

lete record has now been published of all 
ili manuscripts in the Library. Due 
to the unfortunate death of Dr. Godakumbura 
the galley proof were edited by the series 
editor er corrections and a more modern 
transcription of Burmese words were contri- 
buted by Heinx Bechert and Heinz Braun. 

Some indioes were added by these two scholars 

and Bechert has written an introduction ging 

& useful survey of the contents of the volume 
The first of the volume is entitled 

‘Cambodian Pih Manuscripts’, but in faot 


SHORT NOTICES 


at least some of these manuscri are from 
Thailand although written in er script. 
Descriptions are given of 44 manuscripts. 
Details are given of each manuscript, its 
numbermg, its pagination and any available 
information as to its date or oe. 
Usualy the different sections of the work or 
works oontamed in each manuscript are 
indicated and some indication given of the 
contents. Sometimes this seems rather to 
state the obvious, but often useful information 
1s recorded. Some references are given to 
editions, articles and so on, but this is a little 
erratic. Beohert has a to the volume 


jüaka, abbidhamma, parilta, grammaticel or 
commentarial works. More unusual are two 
texts on Buddhist cosmology (pp. 53-4) and a 
short collection of stare to illustrate the 
verses of the Joyemangalaglihd (pp. 43-8). 
Notable is the Sivajayajdiaka, a text of the 
& jataka genre. Summaries are given 

the principal stories in this work (pp. 17-85). 
(tasche Inttscet also ls a vores historical text 
known as Vamsamlhim, which apparently 
bears a ‘ marked resemblance ’ to the Extended 
Mahdcam sea. 

Tho, second: seotagu of tis volpeó describes 
66 manuscripts in Burmese script, nearly all 
in PEU or mired Burmese and Pall This 
includes 15 dated eighteenth-century manu- 


cal a Ban They contam a number of wissaya as 
jataka, abhidhamma, ti- 


gramma 
kinds ne pere Unusual is a 
written in a 


Ceylon e, fuia Das 
and its fe ess: ya vi dioe 
characteristio marks of the ‘great man’ 
Mens En deficiencies, the a 06 of 

some deflacion 
aa a ang To is mest 
useful to have such convenient access to 
information about the fine Danish collections 
of Päli manuscripts made by Rask and added 
to at various times since. 

L. 8. COUBIES 


Göran Aun (ed.): Leadership on the 
China coast. (Scandinavian Institute 
of Asian Studies. Studies on Asian 
Topics, No. 8.) [x], 170 pp. London 
and Malmö: Curzon Press, 1984 


his bock vont geies ive: mina dlireatty oE 


indirectly dealing with leadership. The editor’s 
prime aim seems to have been to set on record 


phio detail 
collaborators and he refers to 
theoretical mtroduction as ‘an opportunity 
for frivolous thoughts, for simplification and 

doubtful) synthesis’. It has to be 
said that the introduction is not frivolous, but 
then neither is the ethnographic detail always 
as important or riveting 


The paper by James Hayes as boon pal ane 
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elsewhere in an earlier form and the emay on 
Xinhui County by Helen F. Siu 1s of uneven 
quality and in parta weak on the very detail 
which 1s looked for. 

Anthony Dicks writes about the Cultural 
Revolution struggles m Portuguese-held Macau. 
uide internal evidence the article was 

pparently written in 1968 or thereabouts (see 

p. 116° last winter ’), bit pee thie 
dats is amply justified tho 

of the author's account and by the lack of any 

more recent treatment of the subject. The 


detail may be rather and the oonalusions 
somewhat tentative this is a very worth- 
while piece of work. 


The paper by O. Fred Blake is the most 
satisfying oontribution to y solleston: 
Dealing with factions struggiin 
Beit een ir bee es 
&bounds in detail and weaves the enta of 
ethniorty, wealth, national politios and history 
mto a coherent and persuasive picture of the 
creation and maintenance of leadership. 

Sai Kung leadership was clearly by 
the British presence m Hong Kong; leaders 
in Macau were rather less inhibited by tho 
Portuguese presence there. The leaders of 
nineteenth-oentury Lantau Island communities 
which Hayes deals with were subject to outaide 
influences of a different kind—the Chinese 
Imperial bureaucratic machine—and Siu’s 
Xinhui leaders had to contend with the intru- 
sions of the centralized modern state. These 
are four very different studies but, ably drawn 
together by Aijmer m his introduction, they 
make a useful whole. 

HUGH D. R. BAKER 


PATRIOLA BuoxLey KBRRY : Fa and 
property in Sung China : Ydan Ts‘ar’s 


pee for social life. (Princeton 
ibrary of Asian Translations.) x, 
367 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, [1984]. £37.40. 
Yuan Ts'ai wrote his Precepts for socal life 
(Shk-fan) in the late twelfth century. It is a 
collection of advice organized into three 
sections—‘ oe Sus gps with relatives ', 
* Im uot’, and ‘M 
ing kewang Much of the advice 
trite and Polonrus-like, as is clear from head- 
ings such as “The value of reflection’, ' For- 


in the tail. 
Professor E has translated the whole 
work into reada and has provided 


& long introduction which makes a valiant 
attempt to gain anthropological mileage from 
the rather meagre data. In partioular ahe is 
interested in dispellmg the im ion that all 
literati were conventional, y mdoctrmated 
Confuaianists. Yuan Tati: ake inaiea, is an 
mdividual first and a doctrinaire exponent of 
Confucian doctrines last; he speaks in lay- 
man’s language and in encouraging others to 
follow his precepts gives reasons which are 


43 
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based more on commonsense, human weakness, 
greed and selfishness than on committed belief 
in prinorplee. The point is well made and 
serves as 8 nice counter to the feoile acceptance 
of stern men like Chu Hm as being typical of 
the upper-class of Sung society. 

There 1s not eno material m the 
to give more than a glimpse d the heavily- 
guarded double walls of wealthy and 

home, but with this work Ebrey 

opened a little further the window onto the 
everyday Sung world In the process she 
demonstrates an ab to be occasionally as 
trite and didactio as Yuan himself, but the 
considerable erudition and wide-ranging re- 
search which have informed her work are more 
than sufficient compensation for any alight 
reader-irritation. 

HUGH. D. R. BAKER 


CHONG-UN Kim: Postwar Korean short 


versity of Hawaii, Centre for Korean 
Studies, 1983. $18. 
The first edition of Professor Kim's anthology 


of translations was in 1874, and 
not notioed at the time. This 
new edition has a compl new introduction, 


which is much fuller and 


Jaoquas A. THeuws: 
world: Luba thought and literature. 
(Studia Instituti Anthropos, 32.) 
[vii] 198 pp. St. Augustin: Verlag 
des Anthropos Institute, 1983. DM 58. 


SHORT NOTIOES 


The introduction is in turn divided into I: 
The country and ite people and Il: The 
The texts are divided into I: 
Prover nu: Invocations, moentations, 
funeral songs, praise songs, allooutions, and 
HI: Myths and fables. The texts were all 
recorded in the area of Kamina in Shabe. 
Fr. Theuws found that the different vermons 
of the same tale showed ‘ not many variants’; 
some tales were collected from ‘ Those able to 
write [who] wrote almost the same text, the 
same words . . .'. Theuws found the same 
stability of the text—as one would expeot— 
in the songs, those used for ritual 
purposes texta give & good 
selection uu au tt 
whioh oontain many passeges of true literary 
beauty. 
In the introduotaon, after a useful 
tion of the landscape, Theuws discusses 
of the Central Luba. His conclusion is 


oture of the past’ (p. 2). 
with the subjecta in which 
Fr. is at home : belief in spirits, 
life after death, man and nature, the 
world. Few authors have Theuws’s experience 
of personal relations with the people and are 
able to write on this subject with his insight 
and depth. In the section on language (p. 40 
ff.) Thouws reveals that there is some 
of nomenclature ii the 
to the name Samba, oh can 

due & subtribes, of which there are 

t number. The dialects of Kasai, 
in uding Luiba-Lulum kr quite different from 
those of Katanga-Shabe, and form a distinot 
The Lube dialects were first described by 
W. M Morrison m 1906 ; Tus dictionary was 
republished in 1989 by the American Presby 
Mission in Luebo. A Lube- 
French dictionary was compiled e 


published his Manasi de Tebih ; ho had 
a Lan tO eY ee doa 
between Lube tones and the ' talking drum 
irr pape of the 3rd International 
Nonae Botences, Ghent, 1988). 
also wrote some im 
butions to our knowledge of 
literature. Surprisingly, none 
appear in Fr. Theuws's 


Congrese 
Fr. Leo 
contzi- 
be tones and 
of these works 
phy, pp. 106-6. 


JAN KXAPPERWT 


: Bibliography of 
lou, 888 pp. 

leabaden : Otto Harrassowits, 1084. 
DM 140. 


Wilma Meter has done African language 
fa eee Ee an 
this substantial phy of some 14, 
articles and titles 4,000 authors, It is 
both oom in terms of African 
languages and well nigh exhaustive in its 
coverage af publications up to 1090 in Africa, 


SHORT HOTIOBS 


America, the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
Germany, France, Britain, Italy and Ja 
The presentation of e Russian version of the 


authora, year of publi 
ben af dai heading: This is supplemented 


ee 


Languages: a genatic and deoimalized 

tion for io and general reference. 
Boston, 1977, 382 

There are some errors but 


628 


ally filed under both first and second names, 
such as Carleton H (pp. 89 and 288) and 
127 and 869). The 
of titles such as the 
of & paper by Mustafa Abbe as pub- 
d rael Bem uoo, OS & 
result of the reworking of the alphabetical list 
of writers on Hausa into & 
a magnified effect whereby the current 
of the Advanced Teachers’ College, Jalingo, 
the aforeseid M. Abbe, is sandwiched 
between nineteenth-cen notebles such as 
Jacob Schon, Heinrich and O. H. 
Robinson | 
Meter hes aleo included in this bibliography 
both an interesting A hronologiosl Msb of 
travellers to Africa and a most useful separate 


section with other bibliographies con- 
taining relevant to African language 


All in all this bibliography is an essential aid 
for all those interested in African language 
study and indicates clearly the great amount 
of material now available devoted to the 
subject. 


GRAHAM FURKISS 
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Jack BaraLamTTR: The captains and the kings depart. viii, 135 pp. Oxford: 
Amste Press Ltd., 1984. 

ii) en ee Nomaden und Bewdsserungsprojekie: eine Studie rum rezenten 

a aing 
The NW- Kenia. (Beiträge zur Kulturanthropologie.) 159 pp. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1984. DM 48. 

P. K. BHATTAOHARYA : Iconography of soulptures. [x], [68] pp. 13 ien Darjeeling : 
Akshaya Kumar Maitrey Museum, [and] the University of Bengal, 1984. Rs. 50, 
$5. 

RoGER Buoxzay : Japan today. xii, 139 pp. Cambridge, eto.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. £15. 

Tumnny CLIFFORD: Tibetan Buddhist medicine and psychiatry: the diamond healing. 
xr, 208 pp. Wellingboro Northants: Aquarian Press, 1984, £12.95. 

AwsU Darra: Education and sooteiy : G sooiology of African Education. x, 213 pp. 


London and ke: Macmillan, 1984. £4.95. 

RumzanzgTH Dean and two others: History in black and white: an analysis of South 
African school M textbooks. 137 pp. Paris: UNESCO, 1984. £6. 

Perm Duranar and L. H. Gann: Umited States and Africa: a history. xiv, 


450 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge University Press, 1985. £25. 

R. W. E. HagPag and Harry MLER: Singapore Mutiny. (Oxford in Asia Paper- 
backs.) xv, 252 pp., front., 4 plates. Smgapore: Oxford University Preas, 1985. 
£13.50. 

Dennis Horman: Noone of the Ulu. (Oxford in Asia Pa xviii 253 pp., 
front., 12 plates, 2 maps [on endpapers] Singapore: panan) University Press, 
1984. £10.95. 

Josupn E. Jerre (ed.): The George C. MoGkee Library: a catalogue of books on Asia 
Minor and the Turkish Ottoman Empire. ix, 114 pp. Washington, D.O.: George- 
town University Library, 1984. $14.95 (paper $9.75). 

Czavpio Lo JaooNo (ed.): Annali della Facolta’ di Soionze Politiche, soritti in 
memoria di Paolo Minganti. (Vol. 9, 1982/1983.) [686] pp. Cagliari: Università 


r Ramzan (0d): Hou 

C. G (ed.): Hawirika, also known as ‘ Katyayaniya Hautrapariftsta ’, 
together with Karka's commentary and an English translation. (Shri Balmukund 
Sanskrit Mahavidyalaye. Research Series, No. 2.) Pune: Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth, 1984. 

EBERHARD KnÜGuwn: Die Siedlungsnamen Grisohisch-Makedoniens nach amtlichen 
Verzeichnissen und Kartenwerken. (Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 96.) 
[xii] 850 pp., map. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1984. 

aie Lagos: Con ei aroo a punto. (Colleoción de poesia Ibn Zaydün, No. 1.) 

p. Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1984. 

AU: Tekinalp, Turkish patriot, 1883-1961. [v], (Uitgaven van het 
bapa Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut te Istanbul, Vol. tm.) 362 pp. 
Leiden: Nederlands Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 1984. Guilders 75. 

Luis Lopur ANGLADA : Canto de Tarik: poemas de la conquista de España. (Collec- 
ción de Poesía Ibn Zaydün, No. 2.) 68 pp. Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
Cultura, 1984. 

BIOHARD Mapsan: Morality and power in a Chinese village, xvi, 283 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and London: University of California Preas, [1984]. 

Rosser J. Moons: Third-world diplomats in dialogue with the first world: the now 
diplomaoy. (Studies in International Development Research.) London and 
Basingstoke: Macmillan; Ottawa: International Development Oentre. [1986]. 


£7.95. 
OTMAR OgHRING: Die Türkoi im afeld extromer Ideologien (1973-1980) : 
eine U erhälimsse. e 1 d eed 


niorsuohung der re 
Bd. 102.) iii, 327 pp. Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1984. 
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pa OzaxNm-RivigRRg: Diotionnaire taai-français (Ouvéa, Nouvelle- 
). (Langues et Cultures du Pacifique, 6.) 179 pp. Paris: SELAF, 1984. 
oo 107. 

Bará PALIBSIHR: Naissance du M Résistance et révoltes anticoloniales 
(1854-1918). 2 vols. 393, 394-883 pp. val, France: Pélissier, 1984. 

Sanne BomuPP: Labsal dessen, der bes Tag und bei Nacht reist: Ibn Malihs Ons 
as-sirt was-sdrib. Kin marokkanisches Pilgorbuch des frühen 17. Jahrhunderts. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 106.) [vii], 150 pp., map. Berlin: Klaus 
Schwars Verlag, 1985. 

MUHAMMAD SrppiQ: Man ts a cause: ioa! consciousness and the fiction of 
Ghassan Kanafant. (Near Eastern Studies, No. 2.) xv, 108 pp. Washington, 
Seattle: University of iun eee [1985]. (Distributed by the Univeraity of 
Washington Press. $9.95 

H. BIMON and M. Suwon: Gohiahte der jüdischen Philosophie. (Beck’sche Element- 
arbticher.) 233 pp. München: Verlag C. H. Beck, 1984. 

M. P. Sarvastava: The Korean conflict: search for unification. v, 120 pp. New 
Delhi: Prentice Hall of India, 1982 [pub. 1985]. £5.40. 

AHMAD “ABD at-Matip HaARIDI: Index des Hat: index analytique des ouvrages 
d'Ibn ng et de Magryss sur le Caire. Vol. 1r. vi, 388 pp. Le Caire: Institut 
Français d'Archéologie du Caire, 1984. 

Miomauz VIOKERY : Cambodia 1975-1982. xiii, 361 pp. Sydney: George Allen and 
Unwin [and] South End Press, 1984. 

Anam À. YuxGovAN and Parra Q. Maxo (ed.): Phi: nine sociely and tke indivi- 
dual: selected essays of Frank Lynch, 1949-1976. Papers on South and 
Southeast Asia, No. 24.) viii, 489 pp., front. Ann Arbor: Center for South and 
Southeast Asian Studies, University of Michigan, 1984. 

HnrNRIOH Zoomer: Artistic form and yoga in the saored images of India. Translated 
by Gerald Ohapple and James B. Lawson. xxx, 289 pp., 32 plates. Princeton, N.J. 
and Quildford, Surrey, 1984. £25. 


Forecasting Political Events 

The Future of Hong Kong 

Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, Dand Newman, and Alvin Rabushka 

This important book utilizes a formal interest group theory of politics to 
forecast what will happen to Hong Kong after China assumes sovereignty and 
administrative authority in 1997. The authors predict that, among other 
things, personal freedoms will be constrained after 1997, the economy will be 
considerably more regulated than 1s now the case, and new land leases will be 
negotiated at real market rates. £22 00 


An Introduction to Shi*5 Islam 

The History and Doctnnes of Twelver Shi‘ism 

Moojan Momen 

This book is the first comprehensive introduction to Shi‘i Islam—specifically 
to Twelver Shi‘ism, to which the majority of Shi'is belong today Momen 
describes Shi‘i doctrines, ntual practice, and social transactions; their 
jurisprudence and the development of the religious hierarchy; the schools 
within Twelver Shi‘ism, and the ways in which Shi'i doctrine differs from 
Sunni Islam. He concludes this important work with an analysis of 
contemporary Shi'ism, exploring in particular the state of the religion in Iran 
under Khomeini’s leadership. Ilus £18 50 


The Political Mythol of Apartheid 

Leonard Thompson cd 

This hard-hitting book by a leading historian examines the causes and effects 
of political mythology, focusing on South Africa as a test case. 

‘One of the more exciting and masterful works I have read in any field of 
history in some time . ıt is immediately and importantly relevant to the 
contemporary South African scene '— John Cell, Duke University. £22.50 


Weapons of the Weak 

Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance 

James C. Scott 

Scott presents a sensitive picture of the constant and circumspect struggle 
waged by peasants against their oppressors, showing that techniques of 
evasion and resistance such as deserton, pilfering, sabotage, and arson may 
represent the most significant and effective means of class struggle in the long 
run A richly evocative account based on two years of fieldwork in rural 
Malaysia £25 00 


Woman in the Crested Kimono 

The Life of Shibue Io and Her Family 

Drawn from Mori Ogai’s Shibue Chüsai 

Eduin McClellan 

Edwin McClellan has translated the parts of Mori Ogai’s classic biography 
that deal with Shibue Io and has interwoven them with his own comments 
and narrations, presenting Io as a warmly human figure whose story 
illuminates her society and times. £15.95 


Yale University Press. 
13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON WCIB 3JF 





Brocade by Night 


‘Kokin Wakashü' and the Court Style in 
Japanese Classical Poetry 


Helen Craig McCullough. This 1s the first full-scale study in 
English of Kokin wakashii—one of the world's earliest and most 
important poetic anthologies. Compiled m about 905 and consist- 
ing of over 1,000 poems, Kokinshil (as it is usually called) fixed the 
basic style of Japanese poetry and defined the aesthetics of an 
entire literary tradition. In her wide-ranging analysis, the author 
discusses the influence of Chinese poetry on Japanese writers, 
the characteristics of early Japanese composition in both Chinese 
and Japanese, the social and literary atmosphere out of which 
Kokinshi arose, the content and form of typical Kokmshü poems, 
the structure of the anthology, the question of individuality in a 
genre of convention, the role of the principal compiler in the 
shaping and transmission of the Kokinshä legacy, and related 
matters. $60.00 


Kokin Wakashü 


The First Imperial Anthology of Japanese Poetry 
with ‘Tosa Nikki’ and ‘Shinsen Waka’ 


Translated and Annotated by Helen Craig McCullough. 
Sparkling with wit and elegance, this new and complete 
translation of Kokin wakashil provides the Western reader fresh 
access to one of the enduring monuments of the unique culture 
of the Heian court. In addition to the poems in the basic text, 
Professor McCullough includes its Chinese and Japanese 
prefaces, the 11 so-called "deleted" poems, and the 29 poems 
that appear in one or another of the variant textual lines. Trans- 
lations of two works by Ki no Tsurayuki, Kokinshil’s principal 
compiler, have been appended to facilitate the study of the 
Kokinshiü style and Tsurayuki's poetics. $40.00 


Stanford University Press 





The Riverside Counselor's Stories 
Vernacular Fiction of Late Heian Japan 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Robert L. Backus. 
The 10 short narratives collected under the title Tsutsum: Chuñagon 
monogatari (The Riverside Counselor's Stories) are the only sur- 
viving examples of a Japanese literary tradition that flourished in 
the 11th and 12th centuries. The stories pursue the vicissitudes 

of amorous relations between aristocratic men and women, 
developing the action in realistic settings and giving close 
attention to the emotional state of the partiapants. They are 
important in two respects: they are enjoyable examples of the 

art of the short story, and they have a historical significance 

in showing us what late Heian vernacular fiction must have 

been like. Unlike earlier excessively literal renderings, these 

new translations attempt to convey the remarkably lively 

literary quality of the stories. $35.00 


Okubo Diary 
Portrait of a Japanese Valley 


Brian Moeran. Part journal, part ethnographic observation and 
part social and moral commentary, Okubo Diary is a colorful and 
highly sensitive account of the intimate, day-to-day lives and the 
complex relationships of people living in a remote area of the 
Japanese countryside. Based on four years of fieldwork among 
the valley people, it describes the process by which a dedicated, 
compassionate anthropologist tries—and eventually fails—to 
“become at one with” his informants. Though the locale has been 
disguised and a few composite characters have been created, 
everything else related in the book actually happened. $32.50 
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